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. We publish elsewhere in this number 

Progress in A a 7 
the Study an article on Dr. Koch and his work, 
of Disease. from the pen of Dr. Herman Biggs, 
of New York, himself an international authority 
as a bacteriologist. Professor Koch, of Berlin, 
who was the discoverer of the tuberculosis germ, 
which is now universally acknowledged to be the 
cause of consumption, was the most conspicuous 
figure in the recent Tuberculosis Congress held 


in London. On this occasion, Dr. Koch took the 


ground that it is not true, as had been supposed, 
that tuberculosis can be readily conveyed to human 
beings by milk or butter from cows afflicted with 
what is known as bovine tuberculosis, nor from 
the use of the meat of tubercular cattle. Dr. 
Koch had reached this view after much jaborious 
study and experiment. Other authorities in the 
congress did not agree with him, however, nota- 
bly Professor Macfadyen, of the Royal Veterinary 
College, who held that human and bovine tuber- 
culosis are essentially the same disease. The 
congress was one of great interest and value, and 
was fraught with more importance, by far, to 
the human race than most of the recent action 
and discussion of the parliaments and congresses 
that are supposed to shape the destiny of nations. 
It is, indeed, highly significant to note the great 
progress that the world is making through volun- 
tary association, free discussion, and cooperative 
effort, quite outside the sphere of politics and 
government. Thus, the united efforts of devoted 
and self-sacrificing specialists, as focussed occa- 
sionally ina gathering like this congress on tuber- 
culosis, are certain to result in the very near 
future in the saving of hundreds of thousands, 
er even of millions, of lives every year from the 
ravages of a single disease. Professor Brouardel, 
of Paris, by the way, in his paper on the preven- 
tion of consumption, dwelt upon the importance 
of dry, well-lighted houses and generally whole- 
some conditions of life, and placed especial em- 
phasis upon the danger of drink in relation to 
tubercular diseases. He is quoted as saying that 


‘alcoholism is the most potent factor in propa- 
gating tuberculosis ; the strongest man who has 
once taken to drink is powerless against it.” 
Another eminent French specialist, Dr. Darem- 
berg, has now made an alarming report on the 
prevalence and steady growth of consumption in 
France, where one-third of all deaths is now 
due to that disease. He attributes its recent 
frightful progress to the manner in which the 
French nation has of late taken to alcoholic 
drinks. It is high time that the double fight 
against poisonous beverages and tubercular in- 
fection should be waged by the united efforts of 
science and government. 


An article written for this Review 
last month by Dr. Howard, the Gov- 
ernment’s entomological authority at 
Washington, summed up in a most complete way 
the investigations by experts of various national- 
ities which have worked out to a complete demon- 
stration the remarkable and invaluable discovery 
that mosquitoes are the principal and probably 
the sole transmitters of malaria and yellow 
fever, if not of other diseases. The whole world 
is brighter and more hopeful for this notable 
demonstration. Practical measures are being 
employed this summer on the New Jersey coast, 
and in various other parts of the United States, 
to get rid of mosquitoes by recourse to drainage, 
the filling in of stagnant pools, the more com- 
plete use of mosquito nettings, and the use of 
petroleum to destroy the mosquito larve on 
ponds and pools. In the West Indies, in Italy, 
on the coasts of Africa and elsewhere, the war 
of offense and defense against mosquitoes is going 
on, and it is by all odds the best and most hope- 
ful war of.the present year. In Havana, as we 
noted last month, no deaths are reported from 
yellow fever, this being the first summer in con- 
siderably more than a century when yellow fever 
has not been prevalent and to some extent fatal. 
The mosquito transmission of the yellow-fever 


The War 
Against 
Mosquitoes. 
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germ is absolutely demonstrated. A new serum 
cure for yellow fever, discovered by a Brazilian 
physician, Dr. Caldas, has been undergoing a 
searching test, in which the United States Gov- 
ernment has participated. 


Other Notes on Le bubonic plague seems to be still 
the Season's On its travels, and medical men 
Health. throughout the world are studying 
that disease with anxious devotion to human wel- 
fare, and with methods that enable each to bene- 
fit by the efforts of all. Unquestionably, the anti- 
toxin treatment for diphtheria, which has come 
into common use in all civilized countries, has 
greatly decreased the mortality from that dread 
disease. Smallpox, which ought to have been 
extinct by this time, has been more in evidence 
this year than usual in New York, and in some 
other parts of the United States. Almost with- 
out exception, the doctors and the boards of 
health have been urging universal vaccination as 
the only safeguard. In the memory of men still 
middle-aged, great epidemics scourged at least 
some of our American cities every year. The 
Asiatic cholera, yellow fever, smallpox, typhus 
or typhoid fever, scarlet fever, and diphtheria 
were the more common of the diseases that 
were wont to acquire epidemic proportions. So 
far as we are aware, the present summer of 
1901 has passed without the slightest trace of 
any serious epidemic visitation in any large 
American community. Taking things as they 
average, life has never been so comfortable, or 
so free from peril, distress, and apprehension 
among the people of the United States, as in this 
opening year of the new century. It is true that 
the summer has been one of extreme heat and 
drought for great portions of the country ; but 
these climatic extremes have been well borne. 
No cry of distress or call for relief has come 
from any of the States where the crops are known 
to have been injured, and the population of town 
and country have borne the discomfort of hot days 
and weeks with remarkable optimism and good 
temper. For one thing, our city water-supplies 
are far more abundant and pure than in former 
years ; and this is a matter of great importance 
in hot and dry seasons. Furthermore, the use of 
ice in summer has become very prevalent indeed ; 
and it is a mark of the improvement in the gen- 
eral standard of living that all working people 
regularly employed are almost as habitual users 
of ice in summer as of fuel in winter. 
ies The present has been a season of al- 
Summer in most unexampled general prosperity, 
America. due chiefly to the fact that economic 
conditions have allowed practically everybody 








who wished work to be employed at as good an 


average rate of pay as people in this country 
When the ordinary life of 


have ever known. 
the country is not disturbed by great wars, pes- 
tilences, or famines ; when agriculture is gener- 
ally productive, and when all the people are em- 
ployed at fair wages, the producers have the 
means to pay for food, shelter, clothes, and 
some luxuries, and thus consumption keeps pace 
with production. It would seem as if this balance 
ought never, in ordinary times, to be seriously 
disturbed. Yet, even in a period of general 
prosperity like the present, men are instinct- 
ively apprehensive because of past experiences, 
Good times have heretofore quite invariably led 
to overspeculation, to the sinking of capital in 
unproductive enterprises, and to much borrowing 
and lending of money. Sooner or later some- 
thing happens at a given point to shock the con- 
fidence of the lenders, and they suddenly refuse 
to give further credit in certain quarters. This 
loss of confidence becomes contagious, and in 
the sharp reaction that follows, many fortunes 
are lost, and many workmen and their families 
suffer through the paralysis of industry that 
ensues. Then comes the tedious period of recovery. 


- It has been thought im many quar- 
Good Times ters that the extraordinary period of 
Continue? trust -forming, company-promoting, 

and general business expansion through which 
we have been passing for several years must end 
in a crash of proportions suited to the unprece- 
dented magnitude of the new financial and in- 
dustrial operations. This, of course, does not 
necessarily follow. As we have remarked in 
previous discussions of the business outlook, the 
amalgamation of capital and industry may prove 
to give greater steadiness to the general move- 
ment of business. There must, of course, be 
local speculative collapses, as, for example, in 
the oil-land craze’ of the Southwest, and in the 
premature overdevelopment of some forms of in- 
dustry. Thus, although the progress in the 
manufacture of various kinds of self-propelling 
vehicles has been amazing, and their use is be- 
coming quite common, it is possible that the fur- 
ther march of invention may prove disastrous 
to a portion of the large aggregate of capital that 
has already gone into automobile manufacture. 
It may be well at this point to call attention to a 
very valuable illustrated article that we present 
in this number on the making of automobiles in 
the United States. Generally speaking, the busi- 
ness of the country seems to be upon a firm basis, 
and the continuance of such industrial activity as 
may afford employment to all able-bodied workers 
seems to be fairly assured. 
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poe In a period less prosperous and_ less 
Conditions of contented, the great strike of the 
American Lifes yon and steel workers would have 
been fraught with consequences far more serious 
than any that had presented themselves at the 


end of the month that came under our review.: 


More people than ever before have managed to 
take a summer vacation of some kind. City 
people have gone to the seashore, the mountains, 
or the farmlands, while many people from the 
country districts have inspected the exposition 
at Buffalo or otherwise enlarged their sphere of 
knowledge and experience by travel. More 
stores, shops, factories, and business places than 
ever before have allowed their employees Sat- 
urday half-holidays or otherwise managed to di- 
minish the weekiy number of hours of labor. 
The general tendency, indeed, toward shorter 
hours of work is to be observed in all trades and 
callings. This, to be sure, is largely due to the 
systematic efforts of labor organizations, further 
aided by legislation ; but it is also due in con- 
siderable part to the fact that employers are be- 
coming convinced that long hours are of no real 
advantage. The American business man has 
himself been learning to get some pleasure away 
from his store or office, and this change in his 
own habits and point of view has helped him to 
see a little more clearly the case of his em- 
ployees. Wholesome sports were never so popu- 
lar before in America as they have been this 
summer, and no previous generation of Ameri- 
‘ans has been so stalwart and so well trained in 
body and in mind as the one now coming on. 


The Tuberculosis Congress is only one 
A Congress 

Against Of this season’s s European gatherings 
Seasichness. of snecialists for the consideration of 
some malady or ill against which it is hoped that 
scientific men, through study and codperative 
effort, may be able to provide a remedy. This 
last month there was held at Ostend, under the 
patronage of the municipal administration, and 
under the high protection of the King of the 
Belgians, a special exposition of all the methods 
that have been devised or proposed to prevent or 
mitigate seasickness, and also a congress to dis- 
cuss that much-joked-about but very serious and 
troublesome form of illness. As travel by water 
becomes more and more general and inviting, 
the one drawback that spoils it all for myriads of 
oyagers is the liability to seasickness. The 
plans of the exposition provided for six depart- 
ments or sections, one of which belonged to 


naval architecture and had to do with means to 
diminish the effect of the movement of ships. 
Another section was devoted to means for im- 
proved ventilation of vessels, 


the removal of 
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odors, and the abundant supply of oxygen. 
Other sections had to do with the use of various 
hygienic or other means of prevention or remedy 
by the individual traveler, and a final section 
was devoted to a collection of the very consider- 
able literature in all languages relating to the 


subject. Doubtless, results of some consequence 
will have followed from these efforts of that 
useful French society known as the ‘‘ Ligue 
contre le mal-de-mer.” 


oe Not only are the scientific men of 
of Agricultural Europe giving zealous concern to the 

Science. diseases that directly afflict the human 
kind, but they are also studying with great care 
the diseases that affect the animals and plants 
that are important as sources of food supply, or 
for other economic ends ; and they are also in- 
vestigating the laws and methods of nature as re- 
lated to weather and climate, and to the pro- 
cesses of agriculture. Thus, there will be held at 
Lyons, in France, this autumn, two international 
congresses of particular importance to farming 
interests. One of these, which will be under the 
presidency of the French minister of agriculture, 
is to consider means of protection against dam- 
age from hailstorms. Another, which is to be 
under the presidency of the inspector-general of 
viticulture, is to deal with all questions relating 
to the hybridization of the vine,—a subject, ob- 
viously, of great practical moment in the wine- 
producing countries of the Continent. French 
experimenters in agricultural science have been 
making what are announced as successful tests 
in the inoculation cf various trees and plants 
against certain diseases of a bacterial and para- 
sitical nature; and one of the French agricul- 
tural institutes announces a remedy for a new 
disease of the sugar beet that had begun to worry 
producers of that staple European crop. Just 
as the treatment of human maladies is being 
revolutionized under the discoveries of medical 
science, so the ancient art of agriculture bids fair 
to be wholly reéstablished on a new basis through 
the wonderful discoveries of the experts in the 
practical application to agriculture of modern 
methods of research in chemistry, physiology, 
bacteriology, and other sciences. Through the 
efforts of our own agricultural colleges and ex- 
periment stations, the farmers of the West are 
beginning to reap the benefits of some of the dis- 
coveries of the new agricultural science. Thus, 
their improved outlook is well reflected in the 
extremely interesting article that we present this 
month from the pen of Professor Blackmar, of 
the University of Kansas, who writes concerning 
conditions in that part of the country after the 
great drought of the past summer.” 
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mail Among European expositions of a 
European practical character may be mentioned 
Expositions. the one at Lodi, in Italy, which is to 
be held in the present month of September under 
the united management of the Italian chambers 
of commerce. It is international in its scope. 
and its principal exhibits will be of agricultural 
machines, and of machinery for making butter 
and cheese, together with the dairy products 
themselves ; and there will also be a department 
devoted to automobiles. A still more important 
automobile exposition is to be held this fall in 
Germany, at the Crystal Palace of Leipsic. It 
is to be hoped that American inventors and man- 
ufacturers may be suitably represented. An ex- 
position. and congress relating to means for the 
extinguishment of fire was held at Berlin earlier 
in the season, and various exhibitions of a prac- 
tical nature were held in Paris. Looking ahead 
a little, it may be noted that six months hence, 
at St. Petersburg, Russia, there is to be opened 
a universal international exposition of fisheries, 
which is to have nine departments and be very elab- 
orate, and which is to be attended by an inter- 


national congress on various questions relating to, 


fisheries. Expositions of the fine arts, or of art 
as related to decoration and industry, have been 
almost countless in European countries during 
the past summer. The most important, proba- 
bly, of these art expositions has been the one at 
Munich. One of the small art exhibitions of 
Germany was interestingly described in our issue 
of last month by a prominent American artist. 
An interesting exhibition at Brussels is of a 
purely historical character, and includes only 
objects that pertain to the primitive history of 
3eloium. At Rouen, in France, from July to 
September, there was held an exposition of the 
arts applied to the decoration of textile fabrics. 
On the lst of November there will ‘be opened at 
Nimes, in France, an exposition of decorative 
and industrial art. It is announced that a con- 


gress of archeology will be held in the near fu- 
ture at Athens. ‘his, of course, must have an 
important bearing upon the progress, methods, 
and results of recent archeological explorations, 
and will doubtless involve the exhibition of ob- 
jects recently 





unearthed that 
illustrate an- 
cient life and 
art. The city of 
Riga, —one of 
the most impor- 
tant ports of 
Russia and a 
great naval and 
shipping center 
in the Gulf of 
Riga, which 
opens from the 
Baltic, — has 
been festive this 
summer in hon- 
or of the seven- 
hundredth an- 
niversary of the 
founding of the 
town, and has 











held an exposi- 





tion as a part of 
the general plan 
of celebration. Riga has had a good growth of 
recent years, and now boasts about 300,000 in- 
habitants, a third of whom are of German origin. 


THE STATUE AT ASNIERES. 


Many French ‘The French pecple have always been 
ments, and the leaders in the art of creating ex- 

Exhibitions. Hositions, and almost all of the pro- 

vincial towns of France have recently held, or 
will hold, exhibitions of their own, either of a 
special or general nature, the majority of them 
being strongest on the side of art. In connec- 
tion with local fétes, celebrations, or expositions, 
there have also of late been 
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a remarkable number of 
public monuments and stat- 
ues erected and dedicated 
in French towns. Most of 
these monuments are of high 
artistic merit. Among them 
we may cite a monument 
recently erected at Asniéres 
in memory of the youths of 
that place who once bore 
arms in defense of France. 
It is a striking piece of 
work, as may be inferred 
from the small illustration 








SCENE IN THE HARBOR OF RIGA. 





presented herewith. To 
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revert again to the exposition 
movement as indicating ac- 
tivity, vigor, and a zeal for 
progress, it may be noted that 
a French exposition of fine 
arts and of the arts industrial 
is to be opened this month 
at Helsingfors, the capital of 
Finland. The French are 
doing all they can to stimu- 
late interest in the devetop- 
ment of their colonies, and an 
exposition is to be held for 
the edification of the natives, 
and others whom it may con- 
cern, in the capital town of 
Tonking. Thus, as the great 
Paris Exposition of last year 
is in the last stages of demo- 
lition, its influence is being 
felt in the establishment of 























numerous simaller French 
expositions, both at home 
and abroad. 


One of these, about which, perhaps, 
few Americans have heard anything at 
all, is in the Azore Islands, a small 
group belonging to Portugal, composed of a clus- 
ter of nine little islands with a total area of about 
a thousand square miles and a population of about 
a quarter of a million, lying 800 miles due west 
from the Portuguese mainland, and about twice 
as far due east from New York. This expo- 
sition at Ponta. Delgada, the principal town of 
the Azores, was inaugurated early in July by the 
King and Queen of Portugal in person, who had 
made the voyage in the Portuguese cruiser Dom 
Carlos. The occasion was the greatest in the 
history of the islands. Elaborate preparations 
were made, and the fashionable tradespeople im- 
ported quantities of Parisian finery to enable the 
inhabitants to receive their majesties in a becom. 
ing manner. The Azores seem to us somewhat 
remote from the centers of the world’s great life; 
but from their own point of view, the Azoreans 
are this summer at the very heart of activity 
and progress. 


An Exposition 
in the 
Azores. 


Russia at Lue Glasgow Exhibition seems to be 
the Glasgow attracting a good deal of attention in 
Show. England, and to have been a source 

of much pleasure and profit to the people of 
Glasgow themselves. Of all foreign nations, the 
Russians are the ones who have taken the most 
pains to be well represented at Glasgow. The 
Russian Government went about the matter of 
preparing this Glasgow exhibit in a practical 


THE KING AND QUEEN OF PORTUGAL AS THEY APPEARED WHEN VISITING THE EX- 
POSITION IN PONTA DELGADA, AZORE ISLANDS. 


spirit, and the result will be a permanent devel- 
opment of Russian trade. Having made their 
exhibit by far the most popular foreign section 
in the exposition, the Russians are following it 
up by opening a great Russian magazine, or store, 
in one of the principal streets of Glasgow, where 
various articles of export, particularly in the na- 
ture of food supplies, will be on permanent exhi- 
bition and sale. To the outside visitor, of course, 
the most valuable thing about the Glasgow Ex- 
hibition is the manner in which it serves to illus- 
trate the varied industrial, intellectual, and xs- 
thetic development of Scotland itself. 


As the season advances, the Pan- 
Pan-American! *merican Exposition at Buffalo grows 

steadily in its power of attraction ; 
and visitors are attending it in increasing num- 
bers from all parts of the country. To those 
who do not care for the latest achievements of 
the new era of electrical invention, it is worth 
while to offer the reminder that the Pan-Ameri- 
can Exposition, with its embellishments of stat- 
uary and its collections of paintings and other 
works of art, is the most noteworthy embodi- 
ment ever yet made of the progress of the United 
States in the fine arts. From this point of view 
alone. it will abundantly repay the visitor. 


The American visitors, who have been 

The Victoria so well received in London this sum- 
mer, particularly those representing 

the New York Chamber of Commerce, have con- 


Memorial. 
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- tical lie to gloomy forebod- 
ings. England’s chief need 
is the courage to get rid of 
useless and harmful survivals 


and anomalies. Agriculture 
suffers not so much from 
American competition as from 
the wretched land system of 
the ccuntry. The army suf- 
fers from the system, under 
which the officers’ commis- 
sions go to incompetent scions 
of an absurd aristocracy. 
Education suffers through the 
unprofitable controversy be- 
tween the Established Church 
and the friends of the secular 
public-school system. Prog- 
ress in almost every direc- 
tion suffers through the ob- 
structive nature of the House 
of Lords, with its hereditary 














KING EDWARD VII. AND QUEEN ALEXANDRA, WITH PRINCESS VICTORIA AND THE 


DUKE OF CORNWALL’S CHILDREN. 
(From the latest photograph.) 


tributed generously toward the fund which is to 
be expended by a committee of distinguished 
statesmen in commemorating the personality and 
reign of the late Queen Victoria. It is expected 
that the fund will reach $1,000,000, two-thirds 
of which has now been subscribed. The great 
monument is to be placed between Buckingham 
Palace and the Mall of the neighboring Park. 
The accepted design is that of the English sculp- 
tor, Brock. A large pedestal is to ve surmounted 
by a figure of «‘ Victory,” in front of which the 
Queen is to be seated. Various symbolical figures 
and groups, all in bronze and three times life size, 
will go to make up a very impressive addition to 
the public monuments of London. The whole 
affair will rise to a height perhaps seventy-five 
feet above the ground level. At the base is to 
be a fountain. The whole design is so elaborate 
that a full explanation would require a page. If 
the committee should receive enough money, it is 
understood that a triumphal arch will also be 
erected in memory of Queen Victoria, perhaps at 
the entrance of the new roadway, now in process 
of construction, leading into Charing Cross. Va- 
rious improvements are in progress or in con- 
templation in London, which is shown by the 
new census to have made impressive growth. 


Thus, while the London newspapers 

England's ond reviews kee their doleful dis- 
Handicaps. #24 reviews keep up their doleful dis 
cussion of British decadence, every- 

thing that the visitor can discover gives the prac- 


power to veto the measures 
passed by the people’s repre- 
sentatives in the House of 





MEMBERS OF THE QUEEN VICTORIA MEMORIAL COMMITTEE. 


The Lord Mayor, Lord Balfour of Burleigh, Lord George Hamilton, Mr. Akers- 
Douglas, Sir Henry Fowler, Lord Cadogan, Mr. Chamberlain. 
Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman Lord Rosebery, Mr. A. J. Balfour, Lord Kimberley. 
Lord Salisbury. 
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THE NEW ROMAN CATHOLIC CATHEDRAL AT WESTMINSTER, NOW ALMOST COMPLETED. 


Commons. Progress in many directions is checked 
through the false ideals that prevail under a 
monarchical régime. In a land where the aver- 
age intelligence is low, monarchy may serve @ 
useful purpose. Where it is high, as in Eng- 
land, the institution has a detrimental effect upon 
character. At a time when questions of. deep 
national moment ought to have had frank con- 
sideration, the Houses of Parliament have been 
frittering away their time in silly discussions of 
the form of the oath which King Edward must 
take on occasion of his coronation, and, further, 
as to changes in his title. 


if, astion grows out of the 
The Questten The oath quest g e 


of the fact that under the existing statutes 
Royal Oath. the sovereign is obliged to brand the 


tenets of the Catholic Church as ‘‘ superstitious 
and idolatrous,”? with much to the same effect. 
It happens that there are Catholics enough in the 
British empire to form a very considerable na- 
tion of themselves,—at least twelve millions. 
Religious tests have gradually been relaxed un- 
til in most respects a member of the Catholic 
Church has as large a range of liberty and civic 
opportunity as a member of the Established 
Church of England. So long as there is an Es- 
tablished Church, with the sovereign of the 
country as its nominal head, it is at least under- 
standable that the law should require the sover 





eign to be a member of that church. But why 
it should require him in his oath of office to in- 
sult and denounce a reiigion which is not only 
tolerated but respected throughout his dominions, 
and to which many millions of his subjects be- 
long, is not understandable. It isall, of course, 
a mere traditional form. But it is the mainte- 
nance of this sort of thing, in which nobody 
really believes, that renders the survival of me- 
dieval institutions like royalty so essentially de- 
grading to the character of a highly intelligent 
modern nation. Compromises that have been 
proposed by Lord Salisbury and others in miti- 
gation of the anti-Catholic oath are more absurd 
than the original. In the one case, we have 
merely a surviving form rendered meaningless 
by the progress of civilization. In the other 
case, we have a palpably insincere and ridiculous 
statement devised by modern politicians who do 
not take it seriously. The whole incident merely 
serves to illustrate the many fictions that must 
needs mark the survival of monarchical institu- 
tions in an essentially democratic country. In 
Westminster itself, not far froin the Parliament 
Houses and Westminster Abbey, the Roman 
Catholics are »ow building a fine new cathedral, 
a picture of which in its present condition we re- 
produce herewith. Incidentally, students of his- 
tory may like to be reminded that by authority 
of the Pope there have now been removed to 
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LORD RUSSELL BEING TRIED BY HIS PEERS IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 
(The Lord High Steward reading the sentence.) 








From a drawing by G. S. Begg. 














this new English cathedral the remaius of the 
martyred St. Edmund, King of the East Angles, 
who was put to death by the invading Danes for 
his adherence to the Christian religion. His 
body was removed from Bury St. Edmunds to 
Toulouse, in France, by, Louis VIII., seven 
hundred years ago. 


A curious instance of medievalism 


A Strange ; i 
Survival of Was the recent trial by the House of 
Jurisdiction. T ovds of one of its members for the 


crime of bigamy. Under the English law, a 
man is entitled to be tried by his peers; and a 
‘lord’? may, if he demand it, decline to be tried 
for felony by an ordinary judge and jury. Ear! 
tussell had come to this country and obtained a 
Nevada divorce, and remarried. ~His divorce 
was not recognized in England, although he 
seems to have acted in good faith. Some hun- 
dreds of very ordinary and well-meaning gentle- 
men, most of them of scanty attainments and 
rather limited and dubious pedigree, who call 
themselves ‘‘lords,” and who seriously accept 
and adhere to special privileges and prerogatives 
among their fellow-citizens even in this opening 
year of the twentieth century, took upon them- 
selves the functions of judge and jury, and lis- 
tened solemnly to the case of this alleged biga- 
mous young gentleman known as Karl Russell. 
The accused was in due course found guilty and 
sentenced to thirteen weeks’ detention in Hollo- 
way Jail, where he has luxurious quarters and 
every attention. 


Honors  vhile the men who should be gov- 
to Conquering erning England were engaged in this 

Heroes.  child’s-play of punishing a matrimo- 
nial adventurer, revising the phraseology of the 
anti-Catholic oath, and trying to invent larger 
titles for Edward than had been permitted to 
Victoria, they were also busy with one or two 
other transactions which both puzzled and amazed 
the civilized world outside of Great Britain. 
First they were heaping every form of honor and 
adulation upon the head of Alfred Milner, who 
now wears the ermine of a lord,—an able young 
journalist who has developed into so bad a poli- 
tician and so unskilliul a diplomatist that he was 
largely responsible for plunging his country into 
a disastrous war that can bring neither profit nor 
credit, and that might readily enough have been 
averted. Besides honoring Lord Milner, they 
have voted a bonus of half a million dollars to 
General Roberts, who was also some time ago 
made a lord, on the theory of rewarding the great 
conqueror of South Africa. But Lord Roberts 
stands almost unique in history as a commander- 
in-chief who came home to receive plaudits, hon- 
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ors, and rewards a good while before the war 
was ended ; and the present Parliament is abso- 
lutely unique in voting this reward to Lord Rob- 
erts while the war is still going on, many months 
after the return of the veteran commander, and 
while that war is still taxing the military ener- 


gies and financial resources of the country. Our 
British cousins seem to have lost all sense of 
proportion. As precedents for their great gift 
to Lord Roberts, they have cited the fact that 
the nation presented to the Duke of Marlborough 
the site for Blenheim House; that the nation 
built Trafalgar House at Salisbury for Nelson ; 
that the nation presented Apsley House to the 
Duke of Wellington after he had completely con- 
quered Napoleon, besides the great statues and 
monuments in commemoration of the services of 














Sate cade ante a ee 

















APSLEY HOUSE: THE HOME OF THE IRON DUKE. 
(Presented by the English nation to the Duke of Wellington.) 


these heroes. We have no disposition to argue 
the Roberts case pro and con. The English 
declare that Roberts’ exploits put him in the 
class with Marlborough, Wellington, and Nelson. 
With such a state of mind there can be no argu- 


ment. Time alone can work the cure. 
Undoubtedly, it was the intention a 
Kitchener sale . orati t5 A lfr 
mitchener few weeks ago to gratify Sir Alfred 


Milner’s alleged dislike of General 
Kitchener, who is also a lord, by having that 
grim warrior return to England for such honors 
as might await him; and it was said that Gen- 
eral Lyttelton might take his place. But it has 
now been officially denied that General Kitchener 
is to return to England. Evidently, he is still 
needed in South Africa. It would probably be 
hard to replace him with a commander whose 
methods would be so drastic and so little scrupu- 
lous as regards the laws and customs of civilized 
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warfare. Yet even General Kitchener was ready 
to make peace with the Boers on terms that Mr. 
Chamberlain and Lord Milner regarded as too 


lenient to be considered for amoment. We pre- 
sent (see facing page) two maps that will bear close 
examination. They have been prepared on the 
authority of Mr. Methuen, the well-known Lon- 
don publisher, who, though not identified with 
the opposition to the party that is in power, has 
written a very powerful indictment of the South 
African policy. He holds that ‘‘if the govern- 
ment is allowed to pursue this policy of mingled 
drift and violence, the result will be disaster.’’ 
He elaborates the analogy between the war which 
cost England its American colonies more than a 
century ago and the present war, which he seems 
to think may end in the loss to England of all 
her South African possessions. His tone is that 
of an Edmund Burke. 


These maps are intended to show at a 

Hopelessness - 
of the glance, by comparison, the extent of 
Boer Cause. the country in which the war has 
been raging that was in effective British occu- 
pation early in the past summer, as compared 
with that which the British effectively occupied 
at the end of the summer preceding. Obviously, 
the Boers have been roaming freely over a much 
wider range of territory this year than last year. 
There are, however, two great and fundamental 
differences between the South 
African situation and that of 
the American colonies, which 
powerful English writers like 
Mr. Methuen, Mr. Stead, and 
others always seem to over- 
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perhaps hardly more than an eighth or a tenth as 
numerous as the population of the thirteen Amer- 
ican colonies in the Revolutionary period. If the 
Boer prisoners now in St. Helena, Ceylon, Bermu- 
da, and elsewhere could be put back on the veldt, 
the British situation would be hopeless. As mat- 
ters stand, it is impossible to see any hope for the 
Boer cause. The English now have perhaps 
twenty-five times as many men under arms as 
have the Boers. Yet Mr. Balfour could only 
say to Parliament, as the session was approach- 
ing its end, that he felt confident that when Par- 
liament met next year the war would be over. 


Parliament was prorogued on August 
17, in deference to the opening of 
the shooting season, after a session 
that men of all parties admitted to have been far 
from brilliant in its achievements. Nothing of 
importance had been accomplished in domestic 
legislation. Due financial provision was made 
for royalty, and for the army and navy, with 
further increase of taxation. The Tory majority, 
though enormous, was without enthusiasm ; and 
the Liberal minority was paralyzed by personal 
and factional differences. The strongest and 
most coherent element was that of the reunited 
Irish group, led by Mr. Redmond. Lord Rose- 
bery has left the Liberals and become a political 
party all by himself. 


Parliament 
Prorogued. 











look. First is the great fact 
ofthe French alliance. Fight- 
ing the American colonies 
was one thing, while fighting 
those colonies plus the armies 
and navies of France was a 
different thing altogether. 
The Boers have been hoping 
in vain for some such alliance 
or interposition as the Ameri- 
can colonies were so fortunate 
as to secure in Europe. ‘The 
second great fact has to do 
with the extreme paucity of 
the Boer population. <Al- 
though South Africa is a 
large country, it has few 
towns of any size, and a very 
sparse farming population. 
The people of the Dutch re- 
publics who have been fight- 
ing the British empire are 





Tam out of humanity’s reach, 
I must finish my journey alone ; 
(Our artist declines to say whose is the footprint on the sand.) 


THE LONE, LONG FURROW. 


“T must plow my furrow alone. That is my fate, agreeable or the reverse, but before I 
get to the end of the furrow it is possible that I may find myself not alone.”—Lord Rosebery at 
the City Liberal Club, July 19, 1901. 

Mr. Gibson Bowles on Monday evening, in the House of Commons, quoted, apropos of Lord 
Rosebery’s position, from Cowper’s lines on Alexander Selkirk : 


Never hear the sweet music of speech— 
I start at the sound of my own. 


From the Westminster Gazette, July 24. 














MAJOR-GENERAL BADEN-POWELL. 


(From a photograph taken on the day of his arrival home 
from South Africa on sick leave, July 26.) 


The Schley- A good many of our newspaper para- 
Sampson Con- graphers and cartoonists have been 

trovers¥- making pungent comments, —apropos 
of the honors paid in England to Lord Roberts 
and the enthusiasm over returning heroes like 
Baden-Powell,—upon the difference between the 
English and American way of treating men who 
have fought valiantly for their country. The 
especial point of all this comment is the selection 
by the Navy Department of a court of inquiry 
to investigate certain criticisms that involve the 
personal honor and professional reputation of 
Rear-Admiral Schley. We shall not at this mo- 
ment discuss the matter further than may be 
necessary to aid some of our readers to an un- 
derstanding of what it is all about. In the first 
place, there should be an end of the curious mis- 
apprehension that Admiral Schley is about to 
undergo trial by court-martial. Nothing could 
be further from the facts. Who Admiral Schley 
is, and what services he has rendered to the 
country during his forty years of activity as an 
officer in our navy, are recounted elsewhere in 
this number of the Review by Mr. Park Benja- 
min, the well-known authority and writer on 
naval matters. Mr. Benjamin carefully avoids 
any discussion whatsoever of matters which will 
come this month before the court of inquiry. 
These matters have to do with Schley’s actions 
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when in charge of the Flying Squadron, at the be- 
ginning of the Spanish-American War, and sub- 
sequently in the great naval battle off Santiago, in 
which he bore a more conspicuous personal part 
than any other man. on the American side. ‘l'wo 
fleets, which had been under the charge, respect- 
ively, of Schley and Sampson, had been for the 
time being merged in the pursuit and blockade 
of Cervera’s fleet, and had been placed under the 
supreme command of Sampson. Ever since thie 
fight there has been a controversy between the 
friends of Schley and the friends of Sampson 
over the relative right of these two men to re- 
ceive honor and acclaim for the crushing of the 
Spanish fleet. So far as we have observed it, 
this controversy has not been of Schley’s seek- 
ing. His friends, who seem to be extremely 
numerous and to include a majority of the news- 
papers of the country, have declared stoutly that 
his reputation was being assailed as part of a 
plan to build up for Sampson a position as naval 
hero and conqueror, which, for some reason that 
nobody can explain, the public opinion of the 
country has quietly but persistently refused to 
accord to him. 


yen ay Under all the attacks upon him, Ad- 
Became Impor- Miral Schley had kept silence. His at- 

tant. ~~ titude was reluctantly changed, how- 
ever, by something that transpired in July. 
Several narrative histories of the American navy 
have been written within the last two or three 
years in a popular style, and one of these is by a 
Mr. Maclay, who recently added a new volume, 
in order to include the naval events of our Span- 
ish War. In this volume he attacks Schley with 
great virulence. He uses terms of reprobation 
that are not usual in calm historical writing. The 
Maclay attack was noted by the newspapers, and 
Schley was urged to bring an action of some 
kind against the writer, who had directly charged 
him with being a coward, and had said other 
things still worse. This, however, was not what 
led to Admiral Schley’s request, on July 22, for 
an official inquiry, although most people seem to 
suppose that it was. The admiral would prob- 
ably have paid. no attention to Mr. Maclay him- 
self. The incident that led to the court of in- 
quiry was something as different as possible from 
all this. It was the fact that the proof-sheets of 
Maclay’s chapters in which Schley was defamed 
had been submitted in advance to Admiral Samp- 
son, who is understood virtually, if not expressly 
and in set terms, to have set the seal of his ap- 
proval upon these aspersions. Sampson thus ap- 
peared to Schley to have put himself in the posi- 
tion of abetting an attack upon the character and 
reputation of a fellow-officer. 












































. Admiral Schley retires from the navy 

Inquiry ee - 
versus. under the age limit next month. His 
Court-Martial. fessional reputation is doubtless 
dearer to him than his life. When Maclay, in 
self-justification, informed the newspaper report- 
ers that he had been careful, to have his manu- 
script or proof-sheets read in advance by naval 
officers, Admiral Sampson found himself placed 
under the painful and embarrassing necessity of 
admitting that he had been fully consulted. This 
fact being unexpectedly brought to light, a 
wholly new importance was attached to the Mac- 
lay book. Since no charges had been brought 
officially against Schley, and his standing in the 
naval service was therefore without flaw, it would 
seem as if he might have proceeded in a differ- 
ent manner. Instead of asking for a court of 
inquiry to establish his reputation, which had 
never been officially brought into question, he 
might have demanded that Sampson be tried by 
court-martial for conduct unbecoming an officer 
and a gentleman in helping Maclay to put on rec- 
ord, in what purports to be a serious and care- 
fully written history, an attack upon Schley which 











CAPTAIN SAMUEL C. LEMLY, 
(Judge-advocate of the court.) 


U.S.N. 


is intended to bring him into such dishonor and 
disrepute as the earlier historians visited upon 
Benedict Arnold. Curiously enough, one of the 
phrases used by Maclay and apparently indorsed 
by Admiral Sampson is “ caitiff flight,” and this 
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is exactly the phrase that Washington Irving 
uses with respect to Benedict Arnold. «+ Caitiff,” 
the adjective, is a word which Webster's New In- 
ternational Dictionary defines as follows : + Base, 
wicked, mean, cowardly, despicable.” «+ Caitiff,” 
the noun, is defined as follows: ‘‘A mean, des- 
picable person, one in whose character mean- 
ness and wickedness meet.” 




















ADMIRAL GEORGE DEWEY, U.S.N. 
(President of the Court of Inquiry.) 


iia Admiral Sampson has long enjoyed 
the Experiencesthe reputation of being an exceed- 
of Paul Jones. ingly intelligent, methodical, and 
painstaking officer of high practical efficiency. 
Schley has had the reputation of a seafaring 
man of all-round accomplishments and capabil- 
ity, belonging especially to the traditional type 
of the fighting man conspicuous for the qualities 
of courage and personal leadership. That Schley 
should have demanded an investigation into his 
own conduct rather than a court-martial for his 
rival seems to us rather impulsive and quixotic, 
but a mark both of self-respect and of generos- 
ity. Itis probably just what our greatest naval 
hero, the incomparable Paul Jones, would him- 
self have done. Nobody who has ever served 
the United States in a distinguished way was so 
much traduced by enemies and jealous rivals as 
Commodore Paul Jones; yet history has been 
able to separate truth from falsehood, and in the 
new biography by Buell,—which, by the way, is 
probably the greatest contribution to American 
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history that any naval writer has made,—the 
patriotism and genius of Jones shine forth with 
a pure luster that nothing henceforth can dim. 
John Paul Jones was one of the greatest men of 
a great period. He was a diplomatist and a 
statesman, as well as a seaman and a fighter, and 
he was a greater master of the English language 
for the purposes of lucid and convincing expres- 





























REAR-ADMIRAL HENRY L. HOWISON, U.S.N. 
(Member of the court of inquiry.) 


sion than any other man who has ever served in 
the American navy. He cared also for his own 
reputation, and thought somewhat of posterity ; 
for, like Washington, he had the greatness to 
foresee the development of the United States. 
But his reputation was not due to any effort on 
his part to diminish that of anybody else. He 
was investigated on one occasion where he was 
obliged to answer a series of questions contrived 
by his enemies to entrap him. He employed no 
counsel, but vindicated himself brilliantly. The 
circumstances of the Spanish-American War 
brought great personal reputation to Admiral 
Dewey. It so happened that they did not bring 
a correspondingly great reputation to anybody 
else. Nobody has been able to see the work of 
one directing mind in the destruction of Cervera’s 
fleet outside the harbor of Santiago. The result 
was due to the general efficiency of the American 
navy, of which the country regarded both Samp- 
son and Schley as particularly creditable and use- 
ful members. It is pitiable that there should 
have arisen all this discord and detraction 


Seciianaaiie The Navy Department, in consenting 
ing Court of to grant the requested court of in- 
inquiry. auiry, drew up an elaborate specifi- 
cation of the matters to be investigated. The 
court of inquiry is composed of Admirals Dewey, 
Howison, and Benham, with Captain Lemly as 
Judge-Advocate. A great number of witnesses 
will be examined, including all the officers of the 
Brooklyn, which was Admiral Schley’s flagship 
in the Santiago action ; and distinguished coun- 
sel will appear for Admiral Schley, notably 
Judge Jere Wilson, of Washington. The in- 
quiry opens on September 12. If this distin- 
guished court should find warrant for the severe 
aspersions which have been cast upon the con- 
duct of Admiral Schley, it would seem as if 
there must follow a trial by court-martial, in 
order to visit due punishment upon the head of 
the veteran offender. If, on the other hand, 
the court should find that these charges are 
groundless, it would seem as if there must be 
prompt action taken in other quarters to punish 
certain of Schley’s traducers. 





























REAR-ADMIRAL A. E. K. BENHAM, U.S.N. 
(Member of the court of inquiry.) 


r, ... We publish elsewhere an extended 
rade-Union- : : 
ismand the and thoughtful article on trade-union- 
Steel Strike. ism and the great strike of the Amal- 
gamated Iron, Steel, and Tin Plate Workers, 
from the pen of Dr. Talcott Williams, of Phila- 
delphia. His article will repay careful study be- 
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cause of the rare fund of knowledge possessed 
by Dr. Williams on the entire history of English 
and American industrial conditions, and because 
of this writer’s eminent fairness and impartiality 
of judgment. His philosophical analysis of the 
present situation is a masterly one. It is evident 
that he perceives the many advantages of what 
he calls ‘collective bargaining ;” that is to say, 
of the regulation of such questions as wages and 
hours of labor through the fixing of widely rec- 
ognized standards by means of periodical agree- 
ments between organized labor on one side and 
associated or consolidated capital on the other 
side. But Dr. Williams also sees some of the 
disadvantages that grow out of a complete re- 
course to this kind of ‘collective bargaining.” 
in England, where trade-unionism has gone much 
further than in the United States, there has come 
about a fixity of condition which makes it com- 
paratively difficult for the exceptionally skilled 
and talented workman to rise above the average 
of his fellows. And these fixed conditions, fur- 
thermore, make it relatively difficult for English 
manufacturers to adopt new machinery, and to 
make those bold, novel, and brilliant strides in 
industrial progress that have characterized the 
United States in recent years. A. confirmation 
of the accuracy of Dr. Williams’ comparison of 
English and American conditions is at hand in 
the form of certain comments on the relative in- 
dustrial position of Great Britain that we have 
received from the pen of Mr. G. N. Barnes, 
secretary of the Amalgamated Society of En- 
gineers, this being the English organization of 
machinists. Mr. Barnes believes in complete or- 
ganization on both sides, with a provision of 
means for rectifying abuses and adjusting dif- 
ferences, and with due provision for arbitration. 
His views are fairly representative of the con- 
scious and accepted ideals of British trade-union- 
ism ; and they are well expressed in the following 
quotations from his letter : 


The greater degree of minute subdivision of labor in 
America is, I believe, producing a type of workman far 
inferior to the mechanic of this country in initiative 
and reliability, while the unrestrained piecework meth- 
ods which are practised there set man against man and 
produce a lobsided and narrow individualism which 
may, in the long run, prove inimical to the best inter- 
ests of the community. 

A man may produce a good deal if his faculties are 
focussed in a narrow groove, and he may become him- 
self but a producing machine when divested of all fel- 
low-feeling with those about him, and engaged in a 
miserable scramble in which the fittest are the physic- 
ally strong and morally unscrupulous. Before embark- 
ing on this course of production, I want to know where 
it is leading. Will it lead to the “producing of as 
many as possible full-breathed, bright-eyed, and happy- 
hearted human creatures,” which, Ruskin said, and I 


believe, to be the only wealth worth striving for, and 

which is of infinitely greater importance than manu- 

facturing supremacy? Well, I can only say, as a canny 

Scot, ‘I hae ma doots.” 

‘iii Tn England, sk sled labor recognizes 
American itself as a ass with a fixed status ; 
Conditions. and its purpose is to get as much 

comfort and satisfaction out of life as possible 
for its class, jointly and severally. Such ideals 
have not fully crystallized in the more mobile 
and dynamic society of the United States. The 
exigencies of life in this country seem more im- 
mediate and strenuous ; and to every intelligent 
young man there seems no limit to the possibil- 
ities of ‘‘ getting on in the world.” Many of 
the greatest of our captains of industry and finan- 
cial magnates have risen from the ranks of labor ; 
and there is no reason why it should not continue 
to be so. Improvements in our system of edu- 
‘ation will add new dignity and meaning to every 
form of handicraft and to skill in every indus- 
trial process. In America, the ideal is not the 
crystallization of classes who are to organize in 
order to secure the best possible terms for their re- 
spective castes or guilds. It is that of the equality 
of citizenship, the freedom of contract, and the 
like dignity and independence of every man who 
earns an honest living, sends his neatly dressed 
children to the public schools, and maintains a 
decent home. Under our American conditions, 
trade-unionism, though a powerful expedient, is 
not so much the end in itself and the gospel to 
live by as it is among workmen in England. In 
this country, a workman may be a union man 
one year and a non-union man the next, without 
inconsistency or discredit, according to circum- 
stances. In either case, his unionism or his non- 
unionism will be subordinate to his personal 
independence, and to his own plans and inten- 
tions in respect to his mode of livelihood and his 
prospects of success in the race for competence 
and an independent position. 


parererarn When all this is said, however, it re- 
Appropriate Mains true that trade-unionism has 
Future. served a great and useful end in this 
country, and that it has before it unquestionably 
a still greater and more useful future. In our 
judgment, a great employer like the United States 
Steel Corporation should not allow the impres- 
sion to be current that it is in any degree hostile 
to the principle of the association of its employees 
in trade-unions, or that it will in the future have 
any objections whatev*r to making what Dr. 
Williams calls ‘‘collective bargains” with its 
employees, provided they make it clear that they 
are responsibly organized and suitably repre- 
sented, and that they will hold stanchly to their 
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THE EXECUTIVE BOARD OF THE AMALGAMATED ASSOCIATION. 


Front row—Walter Larkins, M. T. Tighe, John Williams, T. J. Shaffer, Ben. J. Davis, and John Chappell; Back row—David Rees, Clem Jarvis, C. H. Davis, John A. 
Morgan, F. J. Williams, Elias Jekins, John T. Ward, W. C. Davis, John Pierce, and John Hodge. 


agreements when once they have made them. The 
view that prevails in many quarters that it would 
be dangerous for the Steel Trust to allow its men 
to become unionized throughout, because it might 
thus put itself completely in their power; seems 
to us to be wholly fallacious. The economic laws 
that govern wages and conditions of labor cannot 
be made or unmade by trade-unions on the one 
hand, nor by trusts on the other. They can, of 
course, be gradually modified,—because crganiza- 

tion itself must be counted as one among the 

almost innumerable conditions affecting supply 

and demand. The fundamental check, after all, 

upon the sort of trade-union methods that has 
been regarded as objectionable in England lies 

in the more intense energy and ambition of the 

American employers and of a certain proportion 

of their employees. Unionism, as such, is not 

going to be suppressed in the United States, no 

matter what may have proved to be the outcome 

of the strike of the iron and steel workers. Mr. 

Shaffer’s mistakes do not necessarily condemn 

trade-unions, although they must naturally hurt 

the Amalgamated Association not a little. 


idinaiiabs For the future well-being of trade- 
Must Be unions, the most important thing is 
Kept. —_ that they should establish a reputation 
for the most absolute fidelity to their agreements. 
In the nature of things they cannot give finan- 


cial guarantees that they will live up to their 
bargains ; and it will never be feasible to at- 
tempt to compel them to do so by law. It is all 
the more incumbent upon them, therefore, that 
when once they have signed a wage-scale for a 
year or any other given period, they do not 
break their solemn agreement by striking. <A 
good many unions have won for themselves the 
entire confidence of their employers by showing 
that they appreciate the binding force of their 
contracts. Mr. Shaffer himself in times past has 
urgently preached this gospel of fidelity to agree- 
ments, just as he has with equal force preached 
the gospel that strikers must be law-abiding citi- 
zens, indulge in no rioting, respect the rights of 
property, and keep in mind the legal right of 
non-union men to accept the employment that 
strikers have renounced. 


As Dr. Williams well shows in his 

The Steel Trust article, Mr. Shaffer led the Amalga- 
‘mated Association into a strike upon 
indefensible grounds. The longer the strike has 
lasted, the less tenable has become the position 
of the strikers. But while this is true, it re- 
mains to be said on the other hand that the men 
who have managed the contest on the side of the 
Steel Corporation have seemed too eager to avail 
themselves of the opportunity to non-unionize 
the mills. Germany may have been most fully 

















justified in conquering France ; but it does not 
follow that it was good policy for Germany to 
annex Alsace and Lorraine. The Steel Corpo- 
ration undoubtedly had the best possible right to 
oppose the strike and to defeat it by the most 
vigorous and active medsures, It is not so cer- 
tain, however, that it will be to the permanent 
advantage of the Steel Corporation to refuse to 
allow organized labor in the future to take its 
place in certain mills where organization has been 
recognized heretofore. This, of course, is not a 
question of rights, but simply one of policy. It 
was felt last month, also, by a good many people 
who were not in sympathy with Mr. Shaffer’s 
strike, that the Steel Corporation was exhibiting 
too formidable a power of life and death over 
communities in the steps that were proposed, if 
not actually taken, to move important mills bod- 
ily from one region to another,—these changes 
affecting the homes and employment of scores of 
thousands of people in the aggregate. 


In the main, the strike had been con- 

Extent and z 5: 
Progress of the fined to the general region of Pitts- 
Strike. burg ; but after the middle of August 
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great interest was aroused in the attempt of the 
Amalgamated Association to stop the steel mills 
of the Chicago and Milwaukee region. The 
members of the Amalgamated Association in the 
mills of South Chicago refused unanimously to 
obey President Shaffer’s strike order, on the 
ground that they were working under agreements 
with their employers, who had for many years 
treated them fairly in every way. The men in 
the great mills at Joliet, near Chicago, though 
evidently reluctant, were persuaded to strike on 
August 16. The question then arose whether or 
not the Milwaukee men could be induced to leave 
the mills. This was discussed on Saturday, 
August 17, with the result that the strike senti- 
ment prevailed. Early in the month, Mr. Shaffer 
and others had come to New York and conferred 
with Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, with the conse- 
quence that honorable terms of settlement were 
offered which Mr. Shaffer on his own part agreed 
to accept. But this arrangement was rejected by 
the executive committee of the Amalgamated 
Association ; and so the strike went on. From 
the very beginning, this remarkable contest has 
been waged without securing at any moment the 

real approval of a consider- 








, able part of the men who 











are actually leading it. 
Offers later in August on 
the part of the Amalga- 
mated Association to sub- 
mit everything involved to 
arbitration were not con- 
sidered by the other side, 
who claimed that there was 
nothing to arbitrate. 


In the middle of 
August it was 
known that def- 
inite orders had been is- 
sued to three American 
warships, on request of the 
State Department, to pro- 
ceed at once to the Isthmus 
of Panama. These vessels 
were the gunboat Machias, 
which was waiting at Nor- 
folk, Va., for an abatement 
of the great storms that 
had been raging for sev- 
eral days along our South 
Atlantic coast; the other 
two were the gunboat Ran- 
ger, Which was at San 


Disorder in 
Panama. 











From the New York Yournat. 


MR. J. PIERPONT MORGAN, ACCOMPANIED BY ONE OF HIS ASSOCIATES, ENTERING A CABIN 
WALL STREET AFTER HIS CONFERENCE OF AUGUST 3 WITH THE STRIKE LEADERS. 





Diego, Cal., and the battle- 
ship Jowa, which had just 
arrived at San Francisco 
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after having undergone repairs in Puget Sound. 
The occasion of this dispatch of warships to 
both terminals of the Panama Railroad was 
the existence of a serious state of revolution- 
ary activity through all that region, which had 
threatened the peaceful operation of the rail- 
road, and which, incidentally, had endangered 
the property of Americans and other foreigners. 
The State Department under the present admin- 
istration is exceedingly scrupulous in avoiding 
all actions that might appear to be unwarranted 
interference on the part of the United States 
in the affairs of other countries. Doubtless, 
the actual interests of American citizens in the 
Isthmus of Panama, and our historical attitude to- 
ward the maintenance of peace and good order 
in the western hemisphere, would have justified 
our dispatching naval vessels to the scene of dis- 
turbance. But the State Department had some- 
thing much more specific to justify its action, and 
this was the treaty obligation assumed by us ‘ifty- 
three years ago in connection with the construc- 
tion of an American railway across the isthmus. 
This guarantee to give effective protection so that 
transit across the isthmus should not be  inter- 
rupted and embarrassed in any future time while 
the treaty exists’? was contained in the following 
article of our convention of June 12, 1848, with 
New Grenada, which at that time was the name 
of the republic of which the state of Panama was 
a@ part ° 

In order to secure to themselves the tranquil and 
constant enjoyment of these advantages, and as an es- 
pecial compensation for the said advantages, and for 
the favors they have acquired by the third, fourth, and 
sixth articles of this treaty, the United States guarantee 
positively and efficaciously to New Grenada, by the 
present stipulation, the perfect neutrality of the before- 
mentioned isthmus, with a view that the free transit 
from the one to the other sea may not be interrupted 
and embarrassed in any future time while this treaty 
exists; and in consequence, the United States also 
guarantee, in the same manner, the rights of sovereignty 
and property which New Grenada has and possesses 
over said territory. 
In 1885, a formidable revolution in Colombia 
spread to the state of Panama, and our Govern- 
ment then acted promptly, sent ships to both 
sides of the isthmus, landed marines, and took 
action which, while fulfilling our agreement to 
preserve the freedom of traffic in Panama, also 
largely helped to suppress the insurrection. This 
was early in the year. Late in the same year, 
when conditions again seemed disturbed, our 
Government again promptly reinforced its squad- 
ron in the waters adjacent to Colombia. Subse- 


quent to the dispatch of ships last month, it was 
reported that the railroad was in free operation 
and that the trouble in Panama seemed at an end. 
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It is, of course, highly important for 
the sake of our own political interests 
in the large sense that we should on 
no occasion fail to render promptly the police 
duty in the Isthmus of Panama that properly de- 
volves upon us. That isthmus is of no practical 
value to the republic of Colombia, and it would 
be far better—since in any case of serious dis- 
turbance it falls to our lot to keep peace and or- 
der there—that we should in due time come into 
full authority. It would be to our advantage to 
purchase the isthmus from Colombia at a fair 
price ; and the South American republic, on the 
other hand, would be in every way more secure, 
contented, and prosperous if we should thus hbe- 
come her neighbor. She has no navy at all, ex- 
cept one little river gunboat and two still smaller 
vessels ; and geographical considerations render 
her isthmus adjunct almost as remote and isolated 
as if it were an island a thousand miles distant. 
The trouble in Panama 1s connected with a prey- 
alent state of disorder and revolutionary activity 
that affects both Colombia and Venezuela. The 
situation is obseure, because there would seem to 
be several cross-currents of agitation. One of 
the movements said to be on foot has for its ob- 
ject the federation of Coiombia, Venezuela, and 
Ecuador. Such a combination, if it could be 
firmly effected, would have a considerable ambi- 
tion; but the movement seems fanciful rather 
than mature and well considered. Events may 
show that the time is nearly ripe for the United 
States to acquire Panama as weli as to assume 
new relations toward Nicaragua. 


Our Relations 
to the 
/sthmus. 


Pi " The political contest in Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania is not so important this year in the 
and New York. oftices to be filled as in the principles 
at stake. It is the prevailing opinion that the 
Republican régime in the State of Pennsylvania 
and the city of Philadelphia has of late been so 
corrupt as to have no parallei or precedent in the 
history of any civilized state or country. ‘The 
Democrats, in their convention at Harrisburg, on 
August 15, adopted a remarkable platform, 
wholly ignoring all national issues, and devoting 
exclusive attention to the necessity of reform in 
the government of the State. It is expected 
that the independent Republicans, of whom Mr. 
John Wanamaker is the most prominent, will 
unite with the Democrats both this year, when a 
State treasurer and a judge are to be chosen, and 
also next year, when a governor and legislature 
will be elected, in a supreme attempt to over- 
throw Mr. Quay’s powerful Republican machine. 
Much more important than the State election 
this year will be the municipal election in Phila- 
delphia. Heretofore, the success of the elements 
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alleged to be corrupt, in both city and State, has 
heen due to the open or secret alliance of Demo- 
cratic politicians with the Republican machine. 
Good government in local affairs can never be 
secured until those who desire it can learn to 
work together without any reference to the 
vords Republican and Democrat. The same ob- 
servation is of course true in the city of New 
York. During the past month, the newspapers 
of New York have been full of reports of a new 
crusade against police corruption and participa 
tion in the earnings of crime, —a crusade directed 
with telling effect by three upright, able, aad 
eminently practical men—namely, Mr. Philbin, 
the district attorney ; Mr. Frank Moss, formerly 
a police commissioner and active in what is 
known as the Parkhurst Society ; and Mr. Jerome, 
of the Justices’ bench. Every important news- 
paper in the city has been outspoken in support- 
ing the reform movement. Under these circum- 
stances, if good citizens do not unite this year to 
elect a worthy administration for the Greater 
New York, they will be without the smallest 
shadow of an excuse. There is at least a fair 
prospect that they may both unite in action and 
prevail in the struggle at the polls in November. 


The Republican State convention of 
Iowa, held at Cedar Rapids, on Au- 
gust 7, resulted in an easy victory for 
the Hon. A. B. Cummins, of Des Moines, as candi- 
date for governor. Mr. Cummins, who is in the 
prime of life, has for a good many years been one 
of the most virile and influential factors of the 
political life of the State, while also one of the 
foremost lawyers of the entire West. The most 
significant clause in the Iowa platform is the one 
which favors such tariff changes as may be made 
advisable by changing conditions, while at the 
same time reiterating adherence to protection 
and pointing to the readjustments possible under 
reciprocity. Since the chairman of the resolu- 
tions committee who reported the platform was 
the Hon. George E. Roberts, director of the 
mint and a trusted adviser of President McKin- 
ley, we may take it for granted that this Iowa 
platform is another of the numerous indications 
that a strong effort will be made next winter by 
the Administration to persuade the Senate to 
ratify some of the pending reciprocity treaties 
Which hitherto have been accumulating dust in 
Senatorial committee rooms. It is not very like- 


The lowa 
Republicans. 


ly, on the other hand, that much effort will be 
made to secure a general revision of the tariff. 
The State of Iowa is strong in its present Repub- 
lican leadership, and the excellent administration 
of Governor Shaw has paved the way for an 
easy victory this autumn. 
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HON. A. B. CUMMINS, OF IOWA. 


The Alabama constitutional conven- 
tion has adopted the expected restric- 
tions on suffrage, intended to exclude 
the negro vote. Against the plan which is ul- 
timately to make educational and property tests 
apply to all citizens alike, there is nothing to be 
said. Nor does the much-talked-about ‘‘ grand- 
father clause” amount to enough in practice to 
be a serious affair. The clause, however, which 
makes it allowable for three appointed men in 
each county to exclude such people as in their 
judgment lack ‘good character,”’ and who «do 
not understand the duties and obligations of citi- 
zenship,” grants a dangerous and improper dis- 
cretion. The Virginia constitutional convention 
has been working toward a plan similar to that 
adopted in Alabama. The Democrats of Mary- 
land, who have already practically disfranchised 
negroes by means of a complicated registration 
system, have now openly avowed their intention, 
if they carry the State legislature this fall, to 
place Maryland in line with the disfranchising 
States farther South. ‘lhe Maryland Republicans 
are taking the other side of the question, and a 
vigorous campaign has now begun. In Ohio, 
the Bryan Democrats have inaugurated a small 
independent movement ; but almost everywhere 
the striking party fact of the season is the repudi- 
ation of free silver and the return of the con- 
servative wing of the Democrats to party control. 
The complete change in the position of the Vir- 
ginia Democrats, as indicated in convention 
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speeches and in the platform adopted at Norfolk 
last month, is quite as significant as the repudia- 
tion of Bryanism in Ohio. 


General MacArthur arrived at San 


Philippines, < ; : “is 
Porto Rico, Francisco on August 18; and it is 
and Cuba. somewhat startling to discover—so 


swift has been the flight of time—that he had 
actually been on Philippine duty for the period 
of three years and two months. He had not lost 
a single day through illness in all this time. He 
declared on his arrival—and his statements have 
come to be regarded as possessing great weight 
—that ‘‘a very satisfactory condition exists in 
He went on to say, regarding this 





the islands.” 
condition : 
It is ot perfect, but it is such as to be gratifying to 
both army and civil officers. The insurrection is almost 
entirely extinguished. A few groups of armed insur- 
gents are still at large and give some trouble, but they 
will undoubtedly surrender within a short time. The 
campaigning is practically confined to scouting and oc- 
casional movements in force against some large party. 
These movements generally result in the surrender of 
the natives with their rifles, and it has th» effect. of 
bringing in other natives who, through fear, ave kept 
away. The natives have now learned that tos ‘rrender 
does not mean death, torture, and other punishment, 
but the securing of larger liberty, freedom, and protec- 
tion. 
Recent reports on the work of Governor Taft 
and the commission are encouraging. Financial 
statistics from Porto Rico show astrikingly large 
gain in trade between that island and this coun- 
try; and the inauguration: of free trade will 
doubtless result in rapid further development 
within the next year or two. Gov. William H. 
Hunt succeeds Governor Allen, his appointment 
being a promotion from the office of Secretary 
of Porto Rico. He hails from Montana, where 
his talents gained him high political, legal, and 
judicial positions. The Cubans have been slow 
in completing their election law, but its general 
provisions were accepted in a preliminary way 
early in August. The outcome has been a tri- 
umph for the friends of full and unrestricted 
popular suffrage. Limitations are not placed 
upon the voters, but upon the candidates for 
office. The Cubans are now anxious to get their 
new government at work, in order that they may 
proceed to negotiate either commercial reciprocity 
r else annexation with the United States. 


_. Interest in the results of the new Ca- 
Canada's 4 ° 
Disappointing nadian census was almost as great in 

Census. Wngland and the United States as in 
itself. The total population of the 
as reported on August 16, is 5,338,- 
Thus, 


Canada 
country, 
Ten years ago, it was 4,833,239. 


883. 
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From Leslie’s Weekly. 

GOV. CHARLES H. ALLEN, OF PORTO RICO, WITH HIS SUC- 
CESSOR, WILLIAM H. HUNT, IN THE EXECUTIVE OFFICE AT 
SAN JUAN. 


(Governor Allen seated in chair.) 


the gain has been almost exactly at the rate of 1 
per cent. a year, which is only half the rate of 
gain that has prevailed in the United States dur- 
ing the past decade. Most of the Canadian gain 
of half a million souls has been in the far west. 
The maritime provinces of the east have re- 
mained stationary, and the great province of On- 
tario shows only a slight gain. The French 
province of Quebec has gained about 130,000, 
and has now a population of 1,620,974. Ontario 
has 2,167,978. Manitoba and British Columbia 
have each gained about 100,000, and so have the 
territories, taken in the aggregate. The princi- 
pal cities have not grown notably. Montreal 
now has 266,826 people ; Toronto has 207,971 ; 
Quebee has 68,834; Ottawa, 59,902; Hamil- 
ton, 52,550; and Winnipeg, Halifax, -and St. 
John have each about 40,000. The Canadians 
are a healthy and prolific people, and the French 
element especially is famous for large families. 
The small increase in the aggregate population, — 
less than in either of the two preceding decades, 
-—must be accounted for by the continued mi- 























gration to the United States. At the present 
rate of increase, it will take Canada one hundred 
years to double her population. In proroguing 
Parliament on the day that the Canadian census 
was announced, King Edward referred in a 
sweeping way to what he termed ‘‘my domin- 
ions beyond the seas.” A competent Canadian 
authority in an English journal, not long ago, 
stated that Canada’s best immigrants were those 
who were coming from the United States, and 
her poorest those who were coming from Eng- 
land ; and it was predicted that many thousands 
of Western American farmers would go this 
year and next to take up land on the northern 
side of the boundary line. But Canada must 
not expect this tide of migration to be large or 
permanent so long as she is participating in the 
wars of a European monarchy. 


The rush of sturdy settlers last month 


Farms by 5 - 
lot in’ on occasion of the opening of an 
Oklahoma. 


Indian reservation in Oklahoma shows 
how great is the instinctive land-hunger of the 
American farmers and their sons. But very few 
of them could be induced to expatriate them- 
selves. After allotments to about 3,000 Indians, 
there remained 13,000 quarter-section (160-acre) 
farms to be allotted to bona fide white settlers, 
with 167,000 people present and registered. 
The occasion was one of great picturesque inter- 
est, although much hardship was incurred by 
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scores of thousands of the disappointed land- 
seekers, some of whom had been waiting for 
months on the fringes of tle reservation. 


The Wireless ON August 16, when the Cunarder 
Telegraph Actu- Lucania approached America on her 
ally Working. western trip, there was a practical 
trial of the Marconi wireless telegraph system 
which, in its complete success, truly marks a 
new era in the maritime world. ‘Twelve hours 
before the first news could have been received 
from the steamer off Fire Island, the Marconi 
station at Siasconset, Mass., received notive that 
the Nantucket lightship had signaled the Lucania, 
and that messages were to follow from the pas- 
sengers. The great ship slowed up to allow the 
telegrams to be sent, and for two hours they 
were received at the rate of ten words per minute. 
There is said to have been no hitch in the pro- 
ceedings. The essential instruments of Mr. Mar- 
coni’s system are two very high poles, fitted with 
vertical wires, and a device to record the aérial 
vibrations originated from electric sparks. In the 
circuit used in connection with the Nantucket 
lightship there is a huge pole on the steel mast 
of the lightship itself, rising 106 feet above the 
level of the sea, and another mast in the village 
of Siasconset with its point no less than 250 feet 
above the ocean. The vessel communicates with 
the lightship, the lightship with Siasconset, and 
Siasconset with the rest of the world. 























From Leséie’s Weekly. 


SCENE AT EL RENO, OKLAHOMA, LAST MONTH, DURING THE ALLOTMENT OF GOVERNMENT LANDS, 
































THE “CONSTITUTION.” 


™ - ,, Sir Thomas Lipton’s new challenger 
“Shamrock Il, 


Comes for for the America’s Cup, Shamrock IT. 
the Cup. arrived at New York on August 12, 


after a very quick passage of fifteen days from 
England. Over some two-thirds of the distance 
she was towed by her steam tender, the Arin. 
‘he new boat arrived in excellent condition ; 
she was at once put into dry dock, and later her 
enormous mast was stepped in, —the largest single 
spar, it is said, that has ever been put into a 
yacht. Naturally, 
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struggle between the Constitution and Columbia 
for the honor of meeting Shamrock IJ. in the 
final races was going on in nip-and-tuck fashion. 
Out of thirteen races altogether, when this note 
was written, seven were won by the Constitution 
and six by the Columbia. Most yachtsmen. 
thought last year’s defender had improved over 
her 1900 ‘‘form.” However this may be, it is 
certain that there seems to be little choice be- 
tween the Columbia and the Constitution in a 
good wind, although the changes that have been 
made from time to time in the rigging of the 
new boat may finally show a clear superiority 
for her. In light airs, the Constitution has 
































the hull of the new 
challenger was the 
object of much in- 
terest as she lay in 
dry dock exposed 
to the public gaze. 
The unanimous 
verdict is that the 
boat is very much 
handsomer in her 
lines than the first 
and is 
altogether a most 
commendable 
product. Her 
overhang is much 
more marked than 
the first Sham- 


Sha m rock 


rock's, and on the 
whole she looks 
more like the Co- 
lumbia, but with 
longer and finer 
lines. 
meantime, 














In the 


the THE “ AMERICA’S” CUP. 








“SHAMROCK Ii.,’? AS RIGGED FOR OCEAN VOYAGE. 


clearly demonstrated her greater speed ; in fact, 
her performances are under such conditions re- 
markable. It is worth while noting that at the 
time of the year the championship races are held 
a considerable majority of instances show just 
such light breezes and weather as the Constitution 
excels in. Mr. Lawson’s Independence, after dem- 
onstrating that she was a good fast yacht in a 
heavy blow, was withdrawn from the competition 
Our picture of the America’s Cup shows the ob- 
ject for the possession of which there has been 
expended, between Sir Thomas Lipton, Mr. Law- 
son, and the Constitut/on’s owners, probably three- 
quarters of a million dollars this year. There is 
in one of the departments of this issue of the 
Review an excellent personal sketch of the plucky 
Englishman who is willing to devote his time and 
wealth in such large measure to his country’s 
glory in maritime sport. It will be remembered 
that as a result of the dismasting of the new chal- 
lenger in a squall, last May, the races were post- 
poned till September 21. 


















Russia is assuredly a land of myste- 
ries and contrasts. We received last 
month almost simultaneously a most 
alarming report as to the widely extended failure 
of this year’s crops due to excessive drought and 
heat, and a highly optimistic report on Russia’s 
confident expectation of soon being able to sup- 
ply England and western Europe with breadstuffs 
and provisions in boundless quantities at prices 
to cut out the American farmer. Paradoxical as 
it may seem, it is true that Russia, like India, is 
a country that exports food supplies in years of 
famine at home. This results from two very 
simple facts : first, that famine-stricken neighbor- 
hoods lack the money to buy the surplus food 
of distant provinces ; and, second, that the net- 
work of highways and railroads is not sufficiently 
minute to admit the ready distribution of sup- 
plies. Thus, railways and rivers will bring to ex- 
porting points great quantities of wheat, while 
vast districts lying remote from lines of travel 
are starving. This year’s crop failure is said to 
affect provinces having an area twice as great as 
France and a population of 43,000,000. Russia is 
now endeavoring to colonize her territory along the 
Amur River, and the Japanese are jreshly alarmed 
over the indications that Russia means to stay 
permanently in 
Manchuria. 


Famine and 
Plenty in 
Russia. 


Affairs The y 
in have 
France. been 
holding depart- 
mental and ar- 
rondissement 
elections in 
France, with 
the result of 
general and im- 
portant Repub- 
lican gains; 
that is to say, 
decided losses 
for the Royal- 
ists on the one 
hand and the 
Socialists on the 
other. This 
augurs well for stable conditions, and is a deserved 
compliment to the admirable presidency of M. Lou- 
bet, and to the patriotic and efficient prennership 
of M. Waldeck-Rousseau. It also server to give 





PROCUREUR-GEN- 
ERAL OF THE COURT OF CASSATION. 


M. BAUDOIN, NEW 


popular ratification to the great legislative meas- 
ure of the recent parliamentary session—namely, 
the bill for the suppression of illegal religious 
orders and the termination of their educational 
work. 


The more important of these orders 
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are said to have shown a disposition to sulk. 
A month or two hence it will be possible to sum- 
marize the action that the Jesuits, the Assump- 
tionists, the Benedictines, and the Dominicans 
have concluded to take. French activity in 
northern Africa seems to be making steady gains. 
The distinguished French diplomatist, M. Pichon, 
who passed through New York a few weeks ago 
on his way home after great perils and arduous 
duties in Peking, 
was received with 
the highest tokens 
of official honor and 
acclaim at Paris, 
and is destined to 
the important post 
of governor of Al- 
geria. An arrange- 
ment has been 
reached between 
the Moorish lega- 
tion and the French 
minister of foreign 
affairs by virtue of 
which French con- 
trol is acknowl- 
edged in southern 


























M. PICHON, PRoMoTED From pe- Algeria. Morocco 
KING TO ALGERIA. further agrees to 


abandon the Sahara 
to France ; the opening of new regions for French 
trade is promised ; more favorable conditions are 
granted for pushing forward the construction by 
the French of their notable African railway proj- 
ects, and other advantages are secured which it 
will fall to the lot of M. Pichon to oversee and 
energize. Apropos of the serious criticisms 
passed upon the French judicial system at the 
time of the Dreyfus trial, we may note the death 
of M. Edouard Laferriére, procureur-général of 
the Court of Cassation, and the appointment to 
take his place of M. Baudoin. Both of these 
men have enjoyed great eminence at the Parisian 
bar, and we find the French press unanimous in 
their praise. Prince Henry of Orieans, who had 
renounced all pretensions to the throne and be- 
come an avowed Republican, died in French 
Cochin China on August 9, at the age of thirty- 
four. He was an indefatigable traveler and ex- 
plorer, and was popular in France, His father, 
the Duc de Chartres, was on General McClellan's 
staff in our Civil War. 


In Germany, among many topics ot 


Topics ; 
in the monih, three have been most 
Germany. noteworthy. One is the death of the 


Empress Dowager, eldest child of Queen Viec- 
toria, widow of the late Emperor Frederick, and 
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mother of the present Kaiser. She was a woman 
,of wide attainments, noble character, and great 

influence for good. Next month we shall pub- 

lish a more extended account of her career. The 

second of these three topics is the return of 
Count von Waldersee from China. In the opin- 
ion of the German 
newspapers, as 
well as of the out- 
world, Wal- 
dersee’s return has 
been made a mat- 
ter of too much 
pomp and cere- 
mony, Hisspeech- 
es have been in- 
discreet, boastful, 
and positively of- 
fensive in their 
allusions to other 
nations. The Em- 
peror has personal 
credit for the de- 
sign of a medal to 
commemorate the 
Chinese expedition 
which has been distributed to the returning troops. 
The third of these German topics is the new tariff 
bill, which involves the surrender of the German 
Government to the demands of the landholding 
class, and which is intended to shut out not only 
American food products, but also those of Russia 
and other neighboring countries. The Govern- 
ment and people of the United States have not 
shown the slightest degree of annoyance over this 
tariff, holding that Germany has a perfect right to 
arrange her schedules to suit herself. But Russia 
is greatly irritated, while Austria advocates sim- 
ilar tariffs on the part of all European countries, 
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with reciprocity treaties among ‘themselves, in 
order to shut out American food supplies. 


In the Netherlands, as a result of the 
aio mae elections held in June, a new minis- 
try has at last been formed under the 
leadership of Dr. Abraham Kuyper. It will be 
remembered that the elections were won by a co- 
alition of Catholics and Protestants against the 
Liberal party on the question of religious instruc- 
tion in the public schools. Dr. Kuyper, the 
new premier, is better known outside of Holland 
as a theologian than asa politician. Three years 
ago he lectured on Calvinism a‘ Princeton, and 
within the past year his famous work on ‘The 
Holy Spirit” has received an English trans- 
lation. For nearly thirty years, Dr. Kuyper 
has been editor of De Standard, an influential 
daily newspaper. He has long been the head of 
the ‘‘anti-revolutionists’”’ in the lower house of 
the States-General, and now this ultra-Calvinist, 
by an alliance with the ultra-Catholic element, 
has succeeded in driving the Dutch Liberals from 
power. It is distinctly a triumph of the « Cleri- 
cals,’”’ and from the 
American point of 
view it indicates de- 
cidedly reactionary 
tendencies. 
Matters in The forma- 
Denmark, i 
Belgium,and tion of a 
Maly, Radical 
ministry under the 
premiership of M. 
Deuntzer has been the 
absorbing topic in 
Denmark. We shall 
publish an interesting 
article next month giving an account of this re- 
markable political revolution. In Belgium, the 
Congo Bill was passed through the Senate by a 
vote of 54 to 6. The acquisition of the Congo 
Free State will make Belgium an important factor 
in African affairs. ‘The old-age pensions act of the 
Belgian Government has just gone into opera- 
tion with 175,000 applications of people past 
the age of sixty-five, for the small pension, 
which amounts to about twenty-five cents per 
week in American money. In Italy, the death 
of Crispi is to be noted. We are holding until 
next month a sketch of his career from the pen 
of a well-known Italian writer. Governmental 
machinery in Italy has been working with a good 
deal of friction since the Zanardelli ministry 
came into office. 





DR. ABRAHAM KUYPER, 

















RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


(From July 19 to August 18, 1901.) 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—AMERICAN 





July 23.—Governor Allen, of Porto Rico, resigns his 
office ; Secretary William H. Hunt is chosen as his suc- 
cessor. 

July 24.—Secretary Long promptly grants the re- 
quest of Rear-Admiral Schley, U.S.N., for a court of 
inquiry into his conduct in the Spanish-American War. 

July 25.—President McKinley, on the anniversary of 
the American occupation of the island, proclaims free 
trade between Porto Rico and the United States and 
the organization of civil government in Porto Rico.... 
The South Carolina Democratic State Executive Com- 
mittee reads Senator McLaurin out of the Democratic 
party. 

July 26.—Secretary Long orders a court of inquiry to 
meet at Washington on September 12 to examine into 
Admiral Schley’s conduct in the Spanish War. 

July 29.—An electoral bill is submitted to the Cuban 
constitutional convention....Drawings for lands in the 








THE LATE WILLIAM J. STILLMAN. 


(The distinguished author and London Times correspondent ; 

born at Schenectady, N. Y., June 1, 1828; died in England, 

July 6, 1901.) 
e 


Kiowa and Comanche reservations, Oklahoma, opened 
to settlement by the Government, are begun. 


July 30.—The Alabama constitutional convention, 
by a vote of 109 to 23, adopts the so-called ‘‘ grandfather 
clause,” permitting all descendants of soldiers in any 
war to register and become life electors at any time 
prior to January 1, 1903. 

August 1.—Maryland Democrats declare for control 
of the State by white voters. 

August 6.—It is announced that Admiral Dewey and 
Rear-Admirals Benham and Howison, retired, will con- 
stitute the Schley court of inquiry....Maryland Repub- 
licans denounce the policy of ex-Senator Gorman (Dem.). 

August 7.—Iowa Republicans nominate A. B. Cum- 
mins for governor. 

August 14.—The Cuban constitutional convention 
adopts a plan of minority representation for Presiden- 
tial electors....Virginia Democrats nominate A. J. 
Montague for governor....Lieut.-Gen. Nelson A. Miles 





THE LATE BISHOP OF DURHAM. 


(Dr. Brooke Foss Westcott, the Bishop of Durham, who 
died on July 27 last, was especially noted for his interest 
in labor questions.) 
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issues a general order looking to the improvement of 
general conditions in the army. 





August 15.—Pennsylvania Democrats adopt a plat- 
form devoted to State issues. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—FOREIGN. 


July 19.—Under an agreement concluded between 
Premier Bond, of Newfoundland, and Contractor Reid, 
the railroads, lands, and telegraph lines held by Mr. 
Reid are transferred to the government....Lord Rose- 
bery gives his views of the British Liberal party. 

July 21.—In many French departmental elections the 
party in power makes slight gains. 

July 22.—Premier Bond introduces the new railway 
bill in the Newfoundland Assembly; the government 
obtains 3,135,000 acres of land accruing to Contractor 
Reid for $850,000. 

July 23.—Professor Deuntzer forms a radical cabinet 
in Denmark. 

July 25.—Don Jerman Riesco is proclaimed President 
of Chile. 

July 26.—The new German tariff published at Berlin 
shows large increase in duties affecting American goods 
Ching as president. 

July 27.—Dr. Kuyper forms a new ministry in Hol- 
land. 

July 31.—The British House of Commons votes a grant 
of £100,000 to Lord Roberts. 

August 1.—The resignation of the Venezuelan minis- 
ter of war, Sefior Pulido, is announced. 

August 7.—The British House of Commons adopts 
closure rules to apply to recent obstructive tactics of 
the minority. 

August 8.—Under the operation of the new closure 
rule, the British House of Commons votes estimates 
amounting to more than £67,000,000, in classes. 

August 12.—The British Government is defeated in 
the House of Commons by a vote of 163 to 141 on a fac- 
tory bill amendment; Home Secretary Ritchie an- 
nounces that the government will accept the decision. 

August 13.—The British House of Commons passes 
the factory bill to a third reading. 

August 16.—The population of the Dominion of Can- 
ada, according to the new census, is 5,338,888—an in- 
crease of less than 101g per cent. in ten years. 

August 17.—The British Parliament is prorogued.... 
General Plaza is declared elected President of Ecuador. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 


July 22.—It is announced that a definite plan for 
China’s payment of indemnity to the powers has been 
agreed on; this contemplates the entire liquidation of 
principal and interest by 1940, China to raise 23,000,000 
taels annually for this purpose. 

July 23.—Russia demands certain concessions from 
Turkey in the way of coaling-stations. 

July 25.—Chile claims the privilege of accepting or 
rejecting changes in the programme of the Pan-Ameri- 
“an Congress to be held in Mexico in October next. 

July 26.—The min‘ sters of the powers at Peking for- 
mally accept Chin>.s offer to pay 450,000,000 taels, as 
indemnity, at 4-1 cent. interest. 





July 27.—Russia renews her demand on Turkey that 
the arrest of Servians at Albania be stopped. 

August 2.—The new minister from the Argentine Re- 
public to the United States, Sefior Garcia Meru, ar- 


rives at Washington. 


August 4.—An invasion of Venezuela by Colombians 
is reported to have been successfully repelled by the 


Venezuelan troops. 


August 7.—On account of the Colombian uprising, 
the United States gunboat Machias is ordered to 


Colon. 


August 9.—A second force of Colombians invades 


Venezuela. 


August 11.—Diplomatic relations between Colombia 
and Venezuela are broken off, Colombia’s interests be- 
ing intrusted to the United States chargé @Waffaires at 


Caracas. 


August 12.—The representatives of the powers at Pe- 
king agree that wheat and flour shall be admitted to 


China free of duty. 


August 14.—Russia’s suzerainty over the province of 
Newchwang, China, is proclaimed. 

August 17.—The United States gunboats Ranger and 
Machias sail for Panama and Colon, respectively ; in- 
vasion of Venezuela by Dr. Rangal Garviros is reported. 

MILITARY OPERATIONS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


July 24.—Cornelius J. Classen, at Somerset, East, and 
Petrus Klopper, at Burghersdorp, two men named Ja- 














M. SANTOS-DUMONT. 


(The young Brazilian who 
has sailed around the 
Eiffel Tower at Paris in 
an airship of his own in- 
vention.) 


men by the Boers at Vlakfontein is published. 

. August 7.—Lord Kitchener issues a_ proclamation 
warning the Boers in arms that unless they surrender 
by September 15 they will be banished from South 
Africa....A blockhouse near Brandfort, in the Orange 
River Colony, is rushed and captured by the Boers, after 


severe fighting. 


August 12.—Lord Kitchener reports 39 Boers killed, 
20 wounded, 685 taken prisoners, 85 surrendered, to- 
gether with the capture of 24,400 rounds of ammuni- 
tion, 754 wagons, 5,580 horses, and large quantities of 


stock, since August 5. 


August 16.—General Kitchener reports the capture of 
50 of General French’s scouts by the Boers in Cape 


Colony. 





cobs and Jooste at Middel- 
burg, and two men at Ken- 
hardt, are executed by the 
British as rebels .... Thir- 
teen Boers are sentenced to 
imprisonment for life, and 
two to a fine and ten years, 
respectively, by the mili- 
tary court at Dordrecht. 


July 26.—General Benson 
prevents Commander Vil- 
joen crossing the mountain 
pass near Dullstroom ; the 
Boers are obliged to aban- | 
don sixteen wagons. 

July 28.—British force at- 
tacked by Boers in Zulu- 
land. 

July 29.—Information 
from Lord Kitchener as to 
the shooting of wounded 














INDUSTRIAL AFFAIRS. 


July 21.—The strike of the stationary firemen in the 
Pennsylvania coal regions is declared off....The work- 
ers in the steel tube works at McKeesport, Pa., are 
organized by the Amalgamated Association. 

July 22.—Fifty thousand tailors in New York City go 
on strike. 

July 27.—J. P. Morgan meets President Shaffer, of 
the Amalgamated Association, in a conference on the 
steel strike. 

July 30.—Men employed on the San Francisco wharves 
go on strike. 

July 31.—Cutters and ironers employed in the shirt 
and collar milis at Troy, N. Y., go on strike. 

August 3.—After a conference between Mr. J. P. 
Morgan, Mr. Schwab, and other representatives of the 
United States Steel Corporation, and President Shaffer 
and his associates on the executive board of the Amal- 
gamated Association, it isannounced that no settlement 
can be had. . 

August 6.—A general strike of the members of the 
Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel, and Tin Work- 
ers employed by the United States Steel Corporation is 
ordered to take effect at the close of work on August 10. 

August 7.—The National Tube Company’s employees 
at the Shenango plant obey President Shaffer’s order to 
strike. 

August 8.—The United States Steel Corporation opens 
two mills that had been closed by the strike. 

August 9.—The United States Steel Corporation or- 
ders the Dewees Wood plant at McKeesport, Pa., re- 
moved to Kiskiminetas Valley....The American Fed- 
eration of Labor pledges its support to the steel workers 
in their strike. 

August 10.—The Amalgamated Association’s order 
for a general strike is obeyed by about 14,000 employees 
ef the United States Steel Corporation ; the executive 
board of the United Mine Workers indorses the strike 
and pledges aid. 

August 12.—The cotton manufacturers of Fall River, 
Mass., unanimously vote to reduce wages to a basis of 
li cents for weaving—a cut of 14 per cent., to go into 
effect on September 3. 

August 14.—The National Tube Works at McKees- 
port, Pa., are compelled to close on account of the 
steel workers’ strike; two of the United States Steel 
Corporation’s mills are reopened. 

August 15.—The employees at the Joliet mills of the 
Illinois Steel Company vote to obey President Shaffer's 
strike order. 

August 17.—The employees of the Illinois Steel Com- 
pany at the Bay View Rolling Mills, Milwaukee, vote 
to obey President Shaffer’s strike order. 

OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH. 

July 21.—The temperature at Chicago reaches 103 
aegrees F., and at St. Louis 108 degrees. 

July 22.—An international congress on tuberculosis is 
opened in London. 

July 23.—Dr. Robert Koch delivers an address Ix fore 
the Tuberculosis Congress in London (see page 324).... 
The freedom of the city of London is presented to Lord 
Milner. 

July 24.—The Filipino insurgent leader, General Zur- 
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MR. EVELYN B. BALDWIN. MR. WILLIAM ZIEGLER. 


(The leader and patron of the latest American Arctic expe- 
dition.) 


bano, 29 officers, and 518 men surrender to the Ameri- 
can troops in Tayabas province, Luzon....The drought, 
in many parts of the American corn belt, is broken by 
rains. 

July 25.—As the result of an explosion at Batum, 35 
are killed. 

July 26.—The Tuberculosis Congress in London ad- 
journs, after adopting resolutions calling for a govern- 
ment inquiry into the identity of human and bovine 
tuberculosis. 


July 27.—The steamer Midland Queen sails from 
Manchester, England, for Chicago direct....The new 
battleship Maine is launched at Philadelphia. 

July 29.—Memorial services are held in Italy on the 
anniversary of King Humbert’s assassination. 

August 1.—A balloen ascension of 33,500 feet is made 
by Dr. Suering Berson, of Berlin, Germany. 

August 2.:—The stallion Cresceus trots a mile in 2:24 
at Columbus, Ohio. 

August 6.—The British exploring ship Discovery 
leaves England for Antarctic waters. 

August 8.—After circumnavigating the Eiffel Tower, 
Santos-Dumont’s airship is wrecked at Paris (see page 
340)....Serious business failures are reported from Ger- 
many. 

August 11.—The German steamer Gauss, with an 
Antaretie expedition, under Prof. Ehrich von Drygal- 
ski, on board, sails from Kiel. . 

August J14.—By the burning of a waterworks crib at 
Cleveland 12 lives are lost. 

August 15.—A storm does great damage at New Or- 
leans, Mobile, and other points along the Gulf coast.... 
The steamer Islander, belonging to the Canadian Pa- 
cific Navigation Company, strikes an iceberg near 
Douglas Island, near Juneau, Alaska, and quickly goes 
to the bottom ; 65 lives are lost. 





OBITUARY. 


July 19.—Miss Eleanor A. Ormerod, the English ento- 
mologist, 73. 


July 20.—Mrs. Kriiger, wife of the former president 
of the South African Republic, 67....Alfred Van Sant- 
voord, president of the Hudson River Day Line of 
steamers, 82. 















































THE LATE BISHOP LITTLEJOHN. 
(Of the Protestant Episcopal Diocese of Long Island.) 


July 21.—Brig.-Gen. Samuel T. Cushing, U.S.A., re- 
tired, 62. . 


July 22.—John Henderson, the Glasgow shipbuilder, 


55....Col. Albert Jenks, an American portrait painter, 
75.... Baron H. de Laceze Duthiers, the zoélogist, 80.... 


Sir Richard Southey, of Cape Town, 92. 

July 24.—Dr. Joshua Miller, a student of prehistoric 
races in the Southwest, 55....Ex-Chief Justice John W. 
Champlin, of the Michigan Supreme Court, 70....E. W. 
Hawley, a well-known Sunday-school worker, 71. 

July 25.—Thaddeus Hyatt, antislavery agitator and 
follower of John Brown, 85....George K. Lawton, of the 
United States Naval Observatory, 28. 

July 27.—Rev. Brooke Foss Westcott, Bishop of Dur- 
ham, England, 76. 

July 28.—Rear-Admiral John Irwin, U.S.N., retired, 
69....James G. Clarke, editor of the Christian World, 
London, 46. 

July 29.—Paul Alexis, the French novelist, 54....Rev. 
Adam Miller, often called the father of the German 
Methodist Church in the United States, 91....George 
H. Yenowine, a well-known Milwaukee newspaper man, 
46. 

July 30.—Prof. Herbert Baxter Adams, 51 (see page 
321.).... Bishop John Moore, of St. Augustine, Fla., 66 
....Desider von Szilagyi, former minister of justice 
and president of the lower house of Hungary....Col. 
William Eliot Barrows, president of the Welsbach Light 
Company, 50. 

July 31.—Prof. Charles A. Schott, of the United 
States Coast and Geodetic Survey, 75. 

August 1.—Hans Luding Forshell, formerly Swedish 
minister of finance....Israel M. Parr, one of the old- 
school Baltimore merchants, 79. 

August 2.—Ex-Congressman John Davis, of Kansas, 
74....George W. Ranck, the Kentucky historian, 60. 
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August 3.—Rt. Rev. Abram Newkirk Littlejohn, 
Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Long Island, 76.... 
William V. B. Beach, known as the Father of the Brit- 
ish House of Commons. 

August 4.—Charles Harry Eaton, American landscape 
painter, 51. 

August 5.—Dowager Empress Frederick of Germany, 
61....Prof. Sidney Sherwood, of the Johns Hopkins 
University, 41....Charles H. Hayden, a Massachusetts 
painter of landscapes, 45. 

August 6.—William Cecil Price, United States Treas- 
urer under President Buchanan, 86. 

August 7.—Josiah J. Hawes, of Boston, said to have 
been the oldest photographer in the world, 94. 

August 8.—Gen. Oreste Barattieri, who commanded 
the Italian troops at the battle of Adowah, 61....Ex-Goy. 
William A. Newell, of New Jersey, 84. 

August 9.—Gen. Richard L. Page, of Virginia, 93.... 
Prince Henri d’Orleans, 34. 

August 10.—Tilly Haynes, a prominent American 
notel proprietor, 74. 

August 11.—Ex-Premier Francesco Crispi, of Italy, 82. 

August 12.—Baron Adolf Erik Nordenskjéld,. the 
Swedish naturalist and Arctic explorer, 69. 

August 14.—Sir William Laird, the Scottish ironmas- 
ter, 71....Wilbur J. Chamberlin, staff correspondent of 
the New York Sun, 35....Commander Frederick M. 
Wise, U.S.N. 

August 18.—M. Edmond Audran, the French com- 
poser, 59. 
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THE STEEL STRIKE. 


No.1. What must give pause to organized capital. No. 2. What should give pause to organized labor. 
From the Times (Minneapolis). 
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TNE BALL STILL KEEPS ROLLING.—F rom the Herald (Boston). 
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ANOTHER WAY IN WHICH THE STEEL STRIKE BENEFITS LABOR. 
The Steel Trust has ordered its mill at McKeesport re- 
moved on account of the strike. Thousands will be deprived 
of the means of livelihood.— Daily papers. 
From the Eagle (Brooklyn). 





THE KIND OF A ROW THAT PLEASES EUROPE. 
From the Journal (Detroit). 


The cartoonists have given particular attention of 
late to the strike situation, and they reflect public 
opinion with fidelity in their demand that the steel 
strike be settled by conciliation, arbitration, or other 
means. It is significant that Europe is gloating over 
this industrial deadlock in America. 
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SOME AMERICAN CARTOONS OF THE MONTH. 





So vast an army of land-seekers.was assembled last month 
to take advantage of the opening of an Indian reservation 
in Oklahoma that only 7 or 8 per cent. of them could be 
accommodated, and these were selected by means of a govern- 
mental lottery. It is not strange that people should be seek- 
ing Western farms, for agriculture has been highly prosper- 
ous in spite of the damage to the corn crop. 
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IT’S THE FAILURE OF THE LABOR CROP THAT BOTHERS THE FARMERS OF THE NORTHWEST THIS YEAR. 

From the Tribune (Minneapolis). 
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THE VIENNESE ROBINSON CRUSOE, 


Mme. Austria: “Those footprints are evidently made 
by American shoes. It looks like an invasion.” 


From the Inquirer (Philadelphia). 












FIRST CATCH THE BOER. 


From the Journal (Minneapolis). 
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beat !’”°—From the North American (Philadelphia). 
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A NEW SPECTER ARISES TO DISTURB JOHN BULL. 


(Recent dispatches report that both the Ameer of Afghan- 
istan and the Shah of Persia are critically ill. Should either 
or both die, ‘* Adam-Zad, the bear that walks like a man,” 
would probably make trouble for Great Britain.) 


From the Record-Herald (Chicago). 


The observations of American cartoonists on matters 
abroad seem to us more pointed and humorous this past 
month than those of the European cartoonists them- 
selves. A few clear-headed Englishmen like Mr. Bryce 
have been denouncing, as contrary to international law, 
General Kitchener’s proclamation that after the middle 
of September, Boer leaders who have not surrendered 
will be banished for life. 
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UNCLE SAM: “ Keep your distance, gentlemen ; this is my 
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SOME AMERICAN CARTOONS OF THE MONTH. 
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UNCLE SAM: **TheSampson-Schley Debating Society must 
be holding another meeting.”—From the Journal (Detroit). 
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THE DEFEATED SPANISH ADMIRAL STUDYING MACLAY’S 
STORY OF THE AFFAIR AT SANTIAGO. 
CERVERA: ** Well, I was there at the time, and it didn’t im- 
press me that way.”—From the Record-Herald (Chicago). 
2 
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A NEVER-ENDING CONTROVERSY. 


Scene in 2048,—First JoLty JACK Tar: ‘** Now, as to that 
Schley’s loop-—”’ 

SECOND JOLLY JACK TAR: ** Must I tell yer again that——” 
From the Inquirer (Philadelphia). 









‘* FIGHTING BOB”’ EVANS IS PLACED IN A VERY UNDIGNIFIED 
POSITION. 





UNCLE SAM: “*Somebody’s pressed the button again.” 
From the Journal (Detroit). From the Tribune (Minneapolis). 








WINFIELD SCOTT SCHLEY. 


A REAR-ADMIRAL OF THE UNITED STATES NAVY. 


BY PARK BENJAMIN. 





























REAR-ADMIRAL WINFIELD SCOTT SCHLEY, U.S.N. 


Soft you; a word or two before you go. 
I have done the state some service, and they know’t. 
—Othello. 
- the great sea fight off Santiago, but one 
man on the vessels of the United States was 

killed. He stood bravely out on the Brooklyn's 
forecastle, measuring instrumentally the distance 
of the nearest Spanish ship. A moment before, 
the commodore, almost beside him, had ex- 
pressed a belief that the Viscaya was gaining on 
her pursuers, and in response to a repeated ex- 
pression of doubt, the instrument was leveled. 

‘No, sir,” said Ellis, quietly glancing along 
the sights, ‘‘she is not further off than eighteen 
hundred yards.” 

Again he adjusted his telescope, looked long 
and carefully, lowered it from his eye, and began : 

‘¢No,—I 

Then came a mighty whir—a fierce rush of 
wind sweeping by and staggering every one— 
and the headless body of the sole victim fell to 
the deck. 





They picked it up and carried it to the side, as 
if to give it to the ocean. Then the commo. 
dore : 

‘¢ No, boys—no—not that—not that—put him 
there beside the turret—and cover him! God 
knows, we owe him Christian burial !” 

And so they spread a tarpaulin over the sac 
sight, and the guns of victory thundered a knell 
for him. 

If the Spanish shot had laid low, not that gal- 
lant young seaman, but the veteran commodore 
who had then served his country for more than 
forty years, this is the life-story of the latter 
which would have been told. 


Winfield Scott Schley, aged seventeen, came 
to the United States Naval Academy from Mary- 
land in 1856. Asan acting midshipman he com- 
pleted the four years’ course creditably, though 
not conspicuously ; for he was one of those popu- 
lar, good-natured youngsters who had taken to 
the sea because he loved it, whose bent for the 
blue water was far stronger than for books, and 
therefore among those who seldom secure the 
preferment of cadet rank, so that he began and 
ended his career in the battalion lugging a mus- 
ket as a high private. 

It was at this time that the first embassy sent 
by Japan to the civilized world visited this 
country, and its mission being completed, the 
Government, as a compliment, ordered the fine 
frigate Niagara to convey its members home. 
The ship was lying in New York harbor, and 
there Midshipman Schley joined her in June, 
1860, just after his graduation from Annapolis. 
She went to Japan by way of the Cape of Good 
Hope, and did not get back to the United States 
until April, 1861, and then in the midst of the 
excitement following the attack on Fort Sumter. 
The navy was largely a Southern institution, as 
no small proportion of its best officers had been 
appointed from the disaffected States. They 
were resigning daily, and their action was being 
precipitated by the peremptory demand from 
Washington that the oath of allegiance to tlie 
Union should at once be taken by every person 
in the naval service. 
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Hardly had the Niagara anchored in the har- 
hor of Boston, when printed forms of the oath 
were sent on board, distributed, and instant sig- 
natures required. ‘The midshipmen’s mess mainly 
complied immediately. Schley, a Marylander, 
had no knowledge as to what course his relatives 
ind friends had adopted, but after thinking it all 
vut, boy-fashion, as well as he could, he decided 
for himseif. This made a little delay. At last 
le brought the signed paper to Captain McKean, 
in his cabin, and handed it to him in silence. 

‘‘God bless you,” exclaimed the old officer, 
as he glanced at it ; ‘‘I cannot tell you how anx- 
iously I have waited for this. But I knew 
you’d do it, my boy—I knew you'd do it,” and 
le threw his arms around the youngster, with the 
‘ears rolling down his cheeks. Thus Midshipman 
Schley, of Maryland, made his decision for the 
old flag. 

The Niagara was rapidly burried Southward, 
and a few days later was cruising off Charleston, 
beginning the long blockade. Almost immedi- 
ately she captured a large steamer, the General 
Purkhill, one of the first prizes of the war. A\l- 
though there were many officers of superior rank 
on the Niagara, Captain McKean, remembering 
the circumstances of the young midshipman’s 
choice, selected him as the prize master, gave 
him ten men as a prize crew, and ordered him 
to take the ship to Philadelphia. It was a sud- 
den and great responsibility to impose on a boy 
barely twenty-one years old ; but it was his first 
command, and his pride rose to it. He cele- 
brated his new authority by at once clapping the 
vessel’s officers into irons, and, as it was neces- 
sary to use sail as weil as steam to help progress, 
he ordered her crew aloft and mainly kept them 
there, retaining his own people at the helm and 
about the decks. Then he set the watches, 
man-of-war style, with two able seamen from 
the Niagara as deck officers, and, after an eight- 
day voyage, delivered his charge safely to Ad- 
miral Dupont in Delaware Bay. 

The vacancies in the navy left by the departed 
Southerners now had to be filled, and Midship- 
man Schley found himself quickly advanced to 
the grade of master and assigned as navigating 
officer to the frigate Potomac, then cruising in 
the Gulf. One day, one of the smaller block- 
ading vessels chased a schooner ashore near 
Mobile bar, and sent her boat to take possession, 
running close in herself. Hardly had the prize 
been reached, when it was discovered that she 
Was practically a decoy, and the boat, as it ap- 
proached the heavy surf, encountered a severe 
fire from the Confederate coast guards hidden 
behind the sand hills. To make matters worse, 
the steamer’s screw fouled in the broken and 
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floating rigging of the schooner, so that she 
could not render help. The Huntsville, of the 
blockading fleet, with two cutters from the Poto- 
mac in tow, soon came to the relief, the vessel 
opening on the sand hills, and the cutters, under 
the command of Master Schley, at once dashing 
in to the schooner, under volley after volley 
from the shore. Two men were shot down be- 
side Schley ; more were wounded. ‘The master 
of the Potomac,” says the official report of the 
affair, ‘‘ pulled gallantly in toward the beach 
with the cutters of that ship and rescued our 
crippled boat, which, with the wounded men, 
was fast drifting into the surf.” 

In July, 1862, came the reorganization of the 
navy personnel, and Schley was promoted to 
lieutenant and soon after ordered as executive 
officer of the little gunboat Wrnona, on the. Mis- 
sissippi River. From that time until the fall of 
Port Hudson, he saw incessant fighting. © His- 
tory has recorded the stubborn defense of Vicks- 
burg and the river ports, and the magnificent 
work of Farragut and Porter in opening the 
great stream, and in this Schley participated. 
Once the Winona came near ending her -career, 
for she attacked a Confederate battery much too 
strong for her, got mercilessly raked, and then 
drifted aground. She was struck twenty-seven 
times, but in the end managed to get away. 
Her. captain officially complimented his officers 
for that ‘coolness, courage, and zeal which I 
had every reason to expect of them.”’ 

After the Port Hudson disaster, Schley was 
transferred to the Monongahela, and then to the 
Richmond, both ships being almost continually 
engaged. While on the latter vessel, he took 
ashore two of the nine-inch guns, weighing nine 
thousand pounds each, and mounted them in 
battery on the left of the siege line at Port Hud- 
son, where, under his command, they did excellent 
service. 

When the campaign successfully ended, in July, 
1863, Schley obtained his first leave of absence, 
which he improved by getting married ; but his 
holiday was of very short duration. The new 
double-ender Wateree wanted an executive offi- 
cer. Schley had shown his capacity for that 
post, and he sailed in her for the South Pacific. 
Here active work again awaited him, for a seri- 
ous revolt having broken out among the coolies 
of the middle Chincha (Guano) islands, the 
Wateree, being the nearest man-of-war, under- 
took the task of suppressing it. She landed her 
men under Schley, and a sharp hand-to-hand fight 
followed. In the end, order was restored and 
maintained until the island was turned over to a 
Peruvian force. Shortly after that, Schley found 
himself once more at the head of a landing party, 
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this time to protect American interests at La 
Union, San Salvador, where one of the periodi- 
cal revolutions had broken out. 

From the Wateree, Schley came to the Naval 
Academy as an assistant to the commandant. He 
had now reached the grade of lieutenant-com- 
mander. The detail was a high compliment, for 
Admiral Porter had just taken charge of the 
school and was gathering around him a staff from 
the young officers who had distinguished them- 
selves in the war. Among them were Lieuten- 
ant-Commanders Dewey, Luce, Meade, Sicard, 
Selfridge, Walker, and, indeed, a large propor- 
tion of all who have since risen to high rank and 
fame. His term of shore duty ended, again 
Schley was selected as an executive officer and 
sent to the steamer Benicia, of the Asiatic 
squadron, and here his experience in active fight- 
ing was renewed. 

In 1866, the Koreans had captured an Ameri- 
can trading schooner, and, as was reported, had 
massacred her crew, although all efforts definitely 
to learn the fate of the men had failed. Defeat 
of an invading French army had made them in- 
solent. Our Government, however, deemed the 
negotiation with them of a treaty for the protec- 
tion of shipwrecked sailors a necessity, and ac- 
cordingly, Rear-Admiral John Rodgers, with our 
minister to China and four vessels of the Asiatic 
squadron, arrived off the Korean coast in May, 
1871. Nocharts of the Ping Yang River existing, 
boats were sent ahead to make soundings, as- 
surances meanwhile being sent to the Korean 
Government of the peaceful character of their 
mission. Nevertheless, they were fired upon by 
the Korean forts. Admiral Rodgers at once de- 
cided to resent the insult by reducing the fortifi- 
cations. An expedition was organized, includ- 
ing two of the smaller steamers and a landing 
party, the latter under the command of the cap- 
tain of the Benicia, Commander, now Rear- 
Admiral, Lewis A. Kimberly, with Lieutenant- 
Commander Schley as adjutant. Upon Schley 
fell the entire organization of the column, which 
included over seven hundred seamen and marines 
and severai pieces of field artillery. 

The difficulties of getting ashore and of travers- 
ing the country were extreme. The men were 
compelled to struggle through deep morass and 
dense jungles, and to drag their pieces through 
ravines almost impassable with fallen timber. 
As the minor fortifications were encountered, 
they were carried, the Koreans steadily retreat- 
ing until the force reached a position before the 
principal citadel, where the enemy had evidently 
determined to make a final stand. Our men 
were now masked by a low hill, on the other 
side of which a deep ravine, some eighty feet in 
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descent, separated them from a sharp and much 
higher declivity, on the summit of which rose 
the parapet of the fort. The artillery was posted 
to command a road and a bridge over which the 
Koreans, if dislodged, would have to retreat. 

To the sailors, the scene in the early morning 
was a strange one, and not altogether inspiriting. 
Behind them lay the obstacles, surmounted with 
so much difficulty, and insurmountable if a rout 
occurred. Before them, they saw the savage 
warriors lining the parapet and chanting a weird 
sort of battle song which to superstitious Jack 
suggested a league with the devil. The crucial 
test of Schley’s plans was now to be made. About 
noon, the order to charge was given, and the 
men rushed over the protecting hill-top. In front 
of all ran Lieut. Hugh McKee, cheering on his 
company. Immediately after him was Schley. 
Down they went to the bottom of the ravine, 
and then up the slope, which afforded absolutely 
no cover, amid a hail of bullets and stones from 
the fort. 

McKee, maintaining his lead, reached the foot 
of the parapet first, and was scrambling up the 
face, when Schley overtook him, only to he 
knocked down by a heavy stone striking him 
squarely on the body. Fortunately, no bones 
were broken, and, with very little breath remain- 
ing, he managed to get up the wall just as McKee, 
who had reached the top, lurched forward. 
Schley caught him, and then saw advancing the 
great body of Koreans, firing their guns and 
shouting. An instant later, a big savage rushed 
upon them with his spear. McKee was then 
clingiug to Schley’s left side, so that he could 
not draw his cutlass, but the effort to do so dis. 
placed his body enough to spoil the Korean’s aim, 
for his spear passed under Schley’s arm, pinning 
his sleeve to his coat. Schley grasped the weapon 
with one hand, extricated his pistol with the 
other, and fired it full in the face of the as- 
sailant, whose body went rolling down the 
slope. 

‘The storming column had now come up, and 
our men were pouring into the works from all 
sides. The fighting was hand-to-hand, and 
Schley was in the thick of it. The Koreans 
would neither take nor give quarter. Finally, 
they ran for their avenue of escape, only to be 
mowed down by canister from the howitzer bat- 
tery—and the day was won. 

The part Schley bore in this is a matter of 
official record, and Commander Kimberly, in his 
report, thus deals with him : 


The citadel was captured ; but dearly so, as the gal- 
lant and brave McKee, the first to enter over the para- 
pet, fell mortally wounded, with two wounds. Lieu- 
tenant-Commander Schley was the next officer in the 











fort, and killed the Korean who wounded McKee. ... 
To Lieutenant-Commander Schley belongs the credit of 
organizing the expedition and carrying out the several 
details which went far to prevent confusion and induce 
success. His arrangement of the boats, his superin- 
tendence of the various labors on shore in destroying 
the guns and forts, encouraging the men, and setting 
them a brave example in being the second in the fort 
at its storming and being in readiness at all times to 
render assistance where needed, render praise unneces- 
sary. ‘The facts of his labors and actions, judgment 
and system, speak for themselves. I commend him to 
your notice. 


The Koreans lost over 350 killed, our force 
3 killed and 9 wounded. Deeming the punish- 
ment inflicted sufficient, Admiral Rodgers with- 
drew his fleet. 

Upon leaving the Benicia, Schley was again 
sent to the Naval Academy. He is an excellent 
linguist, and therefore was made head of the de- 
partment of languages, a position which he held 
until 1874, when, having reached the grade of 
commander, he became the captain of the steam 
sloop-of-war Hssex. His cruise was a long one,— 
to the African coast to survey boundaries, thence 
to run deep-sea soundings to St. Helena, and 
again from that island to the South American 
continent ; then to rescue a shipwrecked crew on 
Tristan d’Acunha, and then routine duty on the 
South Atlantic until his turn for shore service 
came around again; and then he served as an 
inspector of lighthouses, and as an assistant in 
the Bureau of Equipment, occupying the last- 
named billet when the country suddenly became 
aroused to the fact that it had left Lieut. Adol- 
phus W. Greely and his party of observers to die 
in the Arctic ice. 

Three years before (August, 1881), Greely, 
with twenty-five men, in accordance with inter- 
national agreement, had been sent to establish a 
meteorological observation station at Lady Frank- 
lin Bay, it being understood that supplies and 
food would be sent him each year. This was not 
done. Public opinion now forced Congress to 
act, and the President was empowered to find 
Greely or learn his fate. The task was assumed, 
for the navy, by Secretary Chandler, who with 
characteristic energy promptly secured two ves- 
sels suited to the work, the British Government 
contributing a third. To command the rescue 
fleet, he selected Commander Schley, assuring 
that officer in his letter of appointment that ‘full 
confidence is felt that you have both the capacity 
and courage, guided by discretion, necessary to 
do all that can be required of you by the depart- 
ment or the nation for the rescue of our impris- 
oned countrymen.”’ 

The entire planning of the expedition and its 
equipment was left wholly to Schley, although 
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he had never before been in the Arctic regions. 
By way of further impetus, Congress saw fit to 
offer a reward of $25,000 to any person not in 
the naval or military service of the United States 
who should rescue the Greely party or discover 
its fate. That inaugurated a race between the 
navy ships and the Arctic whalers. The former 
won by a hundred miles—and on June 22 found 
the Greely camp near Cape Sabine, in Ellesmere 
Land, with Greely and six of his men barely 
alive. 

This date was a month earlier than the waters 
of the vicinity had ever been navigated, or have 
been navigated since. After the ice pack was 
reached, Schley, in the words of one of the Greely 
survivors, ‘‘spent his time at the masthead in 
the crow’s-nest, a barrel-like affair, with just 
room to stand up in; and he did not go down 
into the cabin for warm meals, but had his cold 
victuals hauled up to him.” 

Schley got back to the United States in July, 
to receive a magnificent reception from the North 
Atlantic squadron, assembled at Portsmouth. 
Honors poured in on him. The Navy Depart- 
ment officially thanked and congratulated him, 
the Maryland Legislature thanked him and voted 
him a gold chronometer, the Massachusetts Hu- 
mane Society sent him its medal, and the geog- 
raphers gave the name of ‘‘Schley Land” to a 
wide territory west of Cape Sabine. Meanwhile, 
the President ordered him to New York, and 
after personally receiving him, ended a graceful 
speech of compliment with the words: ‘ And, 
Captain Schley, in further recognition of your 
achievement, I shall nominate you to be the chief 
of the Bureau of Equipment of the navy.”’ 

‘¢ But, Mr. President,’ blurted out the aston- 
ished Schley, whose highest expectation of any- 
thing tangible from the Government was perhaps 
a command in the Mediterranean, ‘‘ I didn’t sup- 
pose—that is—well, I don’t think I’ve merited 
such a reward as that.” 

‘¢ That is a matter, captain,” replied the Presi- 
dent, ‘¢of which you will permit me to judge.” 

In a few days the Senate confirmed the nomi- 
nation ; and now, elevated to the rank of commo- 
dore, a prerogative of the position, Schley found 
himself at the head of one of the eight great 
bureaus which under the Secretary administer 
the affairs of the navy. He held it for the full 
term of four years, and administered it well. He 
developed the education of the sailors, notably 
through the establishment of the gunnery school 
at Washington ; he equipped our first famous 
White Squadron ; he devised the system which 
enables Jack to deposit his savings with the 
Government and draw interest ; he established 
the privilege of the enlisted man to a home on a 
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receiving ship in the intervals between his enlist- 
ments; and he reformed the dietary scale so 
that the men’s rations were materially bettered. 

At the end of his period of service in the bu- 
reau, he reverted to his regular lineal rank, 
which meanwhile had become that of captain, 
and in 1889 was ordered to the command of the 
fine new cruiser Baltimore. Again he was se- 
lected for special and honorable service,—this 
time to convey the body of John Ericsson to 
Sweden. Then he cruised in European waters 
until he was ordered to Chile. The voyage was 
protracted, and on his arrival at Valparaiso he 
was anxious to give his men shore liberty. Al- 
though, through the pending revolutionary con- 
ditions, our relations with Chile had become 
strained, he was assured by the intendente of the 
city that the men might land and enjoy them- 
selves peaceably. As is known, the official 
erred,—two American sailors were killed and 
fifteen wounded by the Chilean mob, for which 
due reparation was exacted. 

Despite the provocation, Schley avoided any 
hostile action, and shortly afterward left for the 
United States. His cruise ending in 1892, he 
became again a lighthouse inspector, then a mem- 
ber of the Board of Inspection and Survey, and 
then captain of the New York, flagship of Ad- 
miral Bunce’s fleet, on the home station. Two 
years later, he was made the head of the Light- 
house Board, and put in responsible charge of all 
the lighthouses; and there he was when, in 
February, 1898, he again attained the rank of 
commodore, now in regular course of seniority. 

The Spanish War having broken out, two 
great squadrons were organized, and one of these, 
the Flying Squadron, charged with the protection 
of our northern coasts, was placed under Schley’s 
command. At the time it was established, says 
the Secretary of the Navy, ‘‘although Commo- 
dore Schley was at the foot of the list of commo- 
dores, the department selected him for com- 
mand,” and this despite the fact that it was an 
honor, as the Secretary adds, ‘‘to which any one 
of his seniors might have felt entitled.” In 
May, 1898, the Flying Squadron was consolidated 
with the naval force then operating in the West 
Indian waters. 





Rear- Admiral Schley is the sixth in his grade, 
and has served (January, 1901) nearly eighteen 
years at sea, over twenty-five years on shore sta- 
tions, and has awaited orders or been on leave 
for about four years in all,—these periods closely 
corresponding to the similar ones in the record 
of Admiral Dewey. His sea-service aggregate 
is a little in excess of the average of the eighteen 
rear-admirals now on the list. By operation of 


law, his active career terminates on his sixty- 
second birthday, October 9, 1901, and he then 
finally retires on three-quarter sea pay, or about 
$5,600 per year. 

Personally, he is hale, hearty, grizzled rather 
than gray, and despite the severe trials, physical 
and mental, incident to his long ‘career, is as 
genial and good-natured as he was as a midship- 
man. He has a keen and refreshing sense of 
humor, delights in ‘‘a good story,” harbors no 
malice, and has a singular facility for seeing the 
best side of his enemies. In his own official re- 
port on the Korean fight, he goes out of his way to 
compliment the bravery of the savage who tried 
to spear him. He is nearer in habits, disposition, 
and feelings to the typical seaman of the old sea- 
stories than any other man in active service. He 
is no “sea-lawyer,” and is very apt to say what he 
thinks, quite regardless of ulterior consequences. 

As an administrator, he becomes careful and 
conservative, as his management of the Bureau 
of Equipment and Lighthouse Establishment 
amply attests. Professionally, he is neither a 
‘« Chesterfield ” nor a ‘* sharp,’”’—these terms be- 
ing navy slang for the ornamental individual 
who shines in diplomacy, ceremonial functions, 
and deportment, and the close specialist who de- 
votes his chief energies to ordnance, electricity, 
engineering, or some other branch of science, 
rather than to things more nearly appertaining 
to the brine. He is a good all-round naval offi- 
cer, a master of his own particular profession. 

His especial predilection is his high respect 
and regard for ‘‘ Jacky,” which is the service 
name for the enlisted man generically. He 
firmly believes in promotion to commissioned 
grades directly from the ranks, warmly de- 
nounces the system which, he contends, says 
that an American citizen can only go so far in 
the naval career and bars his advancement to 
the highest honors, and to all arguments con- 
trariwise simply replies that he knows the prob- 
lem is difficult, but that this country has sense 
enough to solve it. He is a strict disciplinarian, 
and yet is reputed to have always had what the 
sailors call a ‘‘happy ship.” Those who have 
served under him are among his strongest friends. 

His life-partner of thirty-eight years is still 
beside him; his only daughter is married, and 
he has one son a practising physician of note in 
New York, and another a captain in the army. 


Such is the record of a faithful, tried, and 
distinguished public servant,—saving only that 
part of it which now leads him to confide his 
honor and his reputation to the justice of his 
countrymen. 











AUTOMOBILE-MAKING IN AMERICA. 


BY J. A. KINGMAN. 


‘T° HE novelty of the horseless carriage and its 

many possibilities make the topic an allur- 
ing one. The public is frankly curious and in- 
terested, and there is not a professional or busi- 
ness man who does not realize the advantages 
which can be obtained from the use of an auto- 
mobile which is reasonable in price and econom- 
ical and practical in operation. Of course, the 
industry is yet new, and although it is progress- 
ing very rapidly, the public have not had time 
to become thoroughly familiar with the automo- 
bile. Any prospective purchaser of a motor 
vehicle wishes to know something about the 
machine and its capabilities, and a pretty thor- 
ough demonstration is given him before he makes 
his decision. This test is, however, necessarily 
limited ; and whenever an extended test of an 
automobile is made, it is of value, as it assists 
the public to get a proper idea of automobiles 
and their powers, and it gives the buyer an idea 
as to what he may expect. Doubtless, any one 
‘an tell much about an automobile from watch- 
ing the performances of one which is owned by 
a neighbor or friend; but, ordinarily, the ex- 
perience of any one operator should not be taken 
as a criterion of what the machine can actually 
accomplish. Much depends upon the manner in 
which the automobile is used. Competitive 
trials of all kinds are always interesting, and au- 
tomobile tests have attracted great attention 
wherever they have been held. 

On the 9th of this month, the Automobile 
Club of America will hold a very important con- 
test. It consists in a 500-mile run from New 
York to Buffalo, and is open to motor vehicles of 
all types, whether of foreign or American manu- 
facture. About 85 miles will be covered each 
day, thus allowing 6 days for the contest. The 
vehicles will be expected to maintain a speed of 
from 10 to 12 miles per hour, but no credit will 
be yiven for a speed of over 15 miles per hour. 
Thus contest is modeled largely after the 1,000- 
mile trial held by the Automobile Club of 
Great Britain, in May, 1900, which competi- 
tion was very successful and excellently well 
managed. The New York-Buffalo run follows 
this English trial in the particular that it is 
not in any sense a race, but entirely a test of 
durability. In the English trial, the vehicles 
were classified according to price, but in the 
New York-Buffalo run the classification is by 
weigat. ‘This is an important difference, and it 





A MOTOR BICYCLE, 


(Fitted with motor ranging in size from 24 to 34% horse- 
power. Driven by gasoline.) 


would seem that the classification by price is a 
far more natural one. To any one asking about 
an automobile, the first questions which arise are 
these: First, how much does the machine cost ? 
Second, what can it do? The matter of weight 
seems distinctly secondary,—the matter of price 
is more interesting and more important. Any 
person who studies the performances of the ve- 
hicles on the run should bear in mind constantly 
the price. The classification by horse-power is 
not made. This would be difficult and in many 
ways unsatisfactory. 

The run from New York to Buffalo should be a 
very good test of the powers of an automobile. 
Last spring a trip was made from New York to 
Chicago in an eight-horse-power machine of 
French manufacture. The vehicle was in the 
hands of a competent operator, and the roads were 
in fair condition. Two passengers were carried, 
together with luggage. The operator states that 
the run from New York to Buffalo was by far 
the hardest part of the journey, the difficulties 
west of Buffalo being very much less than those 
encountered from New York to Buffalo. On 
this tour an average of less than eleven miles an 
hour was maintained, although the operator made 
a decided effort to establish a record. This trip 
indicates that the run from New York is really a 
severe test, and any machine which comes through 
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within the prescribed limits and without any 
serious breakdown is entitled to much praise. 
The roads in the Hudson Valley are very try- 
ing, some of them are very bad, and steep hills 
abound. In a number of cases these inclines are 
covered with large stones, which makes the trav- 
eling extremely difficult ; in other parts of the 





A THREE-WHEELED GASOLINE VEHICLE. 


(Weight, about 675 pounds. The makers claim that six gal- 
lons of gasoline will run vehicle 150 to 180 miles. Maximum 
speed, 25 miles per hour. Price, $750.) 


route there is a great deal of deep sand and loose 
gravel, both sworn enemies to the progress of an 
automobile. Some of the road is excellent, and 
it is probable that the route from New York to 
Buffalo is a very fair average of the country 
roads throughout the United States. At all 
events, it will be seen that the run is by no 
means an easy task ; and, in case of bad weather, 
the difficulties will be greatly increased. 

When the nature of the roads is considered, it 
is obvious that this run from New York to Buf- 
falo is not likely to degenerate into a race. The 
roads will not permit of high speed. It is im- 
material what is the make of the machine or what 
are its powers,—over bad roads and up steep 
hills, the speed is necessarily limited. 

The general tendency of the public is to classify 
a contest of this kind asa race. It is not, how- 
ever, in any sense a speed competition, but 
merely a competitive trial to show the enduring 
qualities of the different types of automobiles 
which are entered. There are a number of rea- 


sons for holding this endurance contest, not the 
least important of which is that there has been 
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some criticism as to the durability of American- 
made automobiles. It has been said that tliey 
are lightly constructed and do not stand up to 
the work required of them. Such criticisms are 
not important, for it has been proved in many 
ways that American automobiles are entirely 
practical and durable; and, in fact, many auto- 
mobiles in this country have been very successful, 
owing to the fact that they have been built light. 
Dead weight does not always mean strength, 
and although strong construction throughout is 
requisite and necessary, yet it should be remem- 
bered that increased weight means increased first 
cost. A heavy vehicle must be fitted with large 
and heavy tires, which are expensive to repair or 
to replace. 

The results of this contest will not be of value 
unless the person who studies them does so 
with a very fair understanding of the conditions ; 
for instance, a certain machine may make a very 
excellent showing, and an exactly similar ma- 
chine may not do nearly so well. What would 
be the reason? ‘Simply this: One vehicle 
might be in charge of a manufacturer’s ex- 





QUADRICYCLE DRIVEN BY GASOLINE. 
(American manufacture, but fitted with French motor.) 


pert, and the other be in charge of one not 
nearly so proficient in the art of running the 
machine or in effecting temporary repairs. The 
results, therefore, are not of much value, unless 
looked at in the right way. Some of the mod- 
ern automobiles are so complicated that an ordi- 
nary person cannot drive them, and such auto- 
mobiles might make the best showing in the 
New York-Buffalo run; this would interest an 
ordinary person, but if he knew the real condi- 
tions the results would appear in an entirely 
different light. In the recent race from E aris to 




































A LIGHT STEAM RUNABOUT. 
(The most common type in use in America.) 


Berlin, practically all of the contestants were ex- 
perts in every sense of the word ; and in all cases 
they were accompanied by an able mechanic, 
thoroughly conversant with the mechanism of 
the vehicle. In the New York-Buffalo contest 
there will be hill-climbing competitions at differ- 
ent points. 

The manufacturers will, of course, participate 
largely ; and in view of this fact it was consid- 
ered advisable to limit the number of vehicles 
entered in any class by any one manufacturer to 
three. About one hundred vehicles will start. 

The interest which has been taken in this com- 
petition is a reflection of the interest which is 
being manifested all over the country in the auto- 
mobile. Three years ago, there were very few 
automobiles in common use in this country. The 
electric cabs, which at that time made their first 
appearance in the streets of New York, were 
probably the first automobiles that many people 
ever saw. Although many machines have been 
manufactured and sold in this country, yet the 
number has been small when compared with the 
great mass of people who are deeply interested in 
the subject, and who are following every step 
in the progress of the industry. 

The advancement of automobile manufacture 
in this country has been very remarkable, par- 
ticularly when it is compared with the production 
,of automobiles in foreign countries. In France, 
the industry is not nearly so new as in England 
or in America. Interest has been at fever heat 
ever since about 1894, the year of the Paris- 
Bordeaux race. 

The French manufacturers of automobiles cer- 
tainly deserve great credit. They have originated 
the motor tricycle, the voiturette, and numer- 
ous other styles of automobiles. The Daimler 
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motor, which is used almost exclusively in auto- 
mobiles of any size, is a German invention, but 
has been domiciled by the French ; and the gaso- 
line automobiles fitted with this type of motor 
have been brought toa high degree of perfection 
by the most prominent firm of French manu- 
facturers. 

Last year, there were registered in Paris some- 
what over five thousand motor carriages and 
about eleven thousand motor cycles, the latter 
comprising motor bicycles, motor tricycles, and 
the like. Practically all of the French automo- 
biles have been of the internal-combustion type. 

In England, the conditions are quite different. 
There, few earnest efforts have been made to man- 
ufacture machines in quantity, and many stock- 
jobbing schemes have been worked up and 
foisted on the public. This has led to the impor- 
tation into England of large numbers of both 
French and American automobiles. Such Eng: 
lish manufacturers as have succeeded have imi- 
tated closely the machines of foreign manufac- 
ture. In this country, the electric vehicle was 
the first one to be used to any extent; and all of 
the three practical types—namely, steam, gaso- 
line, and electric, have been carefully developed. 

The American manufacturers of ‘gasoline car- 
riages have shown considerable originality ; they 
are largely using their own motors and working 
out their own problems. In many cases, the in- 
fluence of the French designs is noticeable ~ but, 





AN ELECTRIC HANSOM, 
(For city use.) 











GASOLINE CARRIAGE. 
‘Built on American lines.) 


nevertheless, the A mer- 
ican gasoline carriage 
is an American prod- 
uct, and not a base copy 
of the French article. 
The steam carriage has 
shown the most inter- 
esting development. 
Two years ago, there 
were practically no 
motor vehicles of this 
kind; now there are 
between four and five 
thousand in use in this 
country. Thus, the 
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GASOLINE TOURING AUTO. 
(American-built, on French lines. Eight horse-power. 


concerns are on a firm basis, and they are doing 
little except to experiment in a tentative manner. 


Only about one-third of this list are concerns. 


which have turned out a seemingly practical ma- 
chine with any intention of putting the same on 
the market. Of theentire list of 150, only about 10 
companies are producing vehicles in any quantity. 
The output of the 10 largest companies in the 
United States is probably over 90 per cent. of all 
the machines that have been placed on the market. 

In New York City, there are about 1,500 
automobiles, of which 800 are driven by steam, 
500 by electricity, and 250 by gasoline. In 
Chicago, the number of automobiles in use is not 
so large as that in New York City. There is a 
total of about 450 vehicles, of which 200 are 
electrical, 150 steam, and about 100 gasoline. 
In both cities, the electric vehicles for public ser- 
vice are included. In and about Boston, there are 
370 vehicles, 220 of 
which are steam,. 90 
electric, and 50 gaso- 
line. The figures for 
Philadelphia are as fol- 
lows: Steam, 160; 
gasoline, 130, 
ing motor cycles; and 
electric, about 50. In 
the above cases, it is 
difficult to get exact 
figures, but it is be- 
lieved that the relative 
proportions are about 
correct. It is still more 
difficult to estimate ‘ne 
amount of money in- 


steam automobile in Price, $2,000.) : 
two short years has vested in the automo- 
grown to be the most widely used type. It is a 


curious fact that the largest manufacturer of 
steam automobiles in America has exported 25 
per cent. of the total output. This seems to in- 
dicate that there is a strong demand for Amer- 
ican automobiles both on the Continent and in 
England. 

It has been stated that in 1900 there were reg- 
istered in Paris about five thousand automobiles, 
It is quite difficult to get exact figures of the 
number of machines being used in this country, 
as there are no definite methods of registration 
and the vehicles are pretty widely distributed all 
over the United States. A careful estimate puts 
the figures at about eight thousand motor vehicles 
of all types. A great many more than this have 
been manufactured, as a considerable quantity 
has been exported, and many, as yet, have not 
been placed on the market. 

There are about one hundred and fifty automo- 





VOITURETTE, 


(American manufacture, but on French lines.) 


bile manufacturers listed ; but very few of these 


includ-* 
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bile industry in this country, and the sum total 
of the capitalizations of the different companies 
would be quite misleading. The total amount 
invested in this industry, however, is probably 
more than has ever been invested in. the bicycle 
business. 

As to the machines themselves, it may be 
stated that the three important types—gasoline, 
steam, and electric—have all been brought to a 
high degree of perfection. A comparison of 
these different types is interesting ; but as the 
manufacturers who have the most knowledge are 
apt to be biased, any person investigating the 
subject with the idea of selecting a machine best 
suited for his use is sure to receive information 
from different sources which is conflicting. The 
public needs to be educated as to the different 





A STEAM VEHICLE IN CALIFORNIA. 


types of motor carriages, but a fair understanding 
can only be attained by the interested person 
looking carefully into the matter and making a 
personal trial of the different types. If a person 
desire to purchase a motor vehicle, he should 
consider carefully just what conditions are to be 
met and just what work the machine has to do. 
It is very probable that any person purchasing 
an automobile from a reliable concern will have 
success, provided he operate the machine care- 
fully and give it proper attention. It must 
be remembered that the electric motor, the 
steam engine, and the gas engine have all been 
proven successful, and that an automobile made 
by a well-known concern and fitted with any one 
of these three types of motive pees is a prac- 
tical motor vehicle. 
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AUTOMOBILING IN THE CALIFORNIA DESERT, 


As to the present excellence of automobiles, 
there can be no question. Their adoption has 
been recent and rapid, but experiments have 
been carried on for along time. Practical au- 
tomobiles were used seventy years ago, but they 
were not successful. People were not ready for 
them, and there were other difficulties. To-day, 
all is different. The facilities for manufacturing 
motor vehicles are better than ever before. ‘The 
integral parts have been studied and developed 
for uses in other work ; the modern factory, with 
all of its conveniences, is the outcome of long 
years of mechanical industry. Thus, the auto- 
mobile has the advantage of all of this experi- 
ment and improvement in other lines. 





STEAM SURREY. 


(For four or five passengers. Weight, 1,000 pounds. 
Price, $1,400.) 
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There has been a wise policy manifested by 
American manufacturers—namely, to manufac- 
ture automobiles reasonable in price, and so con- 
structed that they can be operated by people of 
ordinary intelligence. This has not been the 
policy of the foreign manufacturers. The French 
have built largely to order, and have not in- 
creased their capacity so as to be able to keep up 
with their orders. The special machines, which 
they have so largely made, are expensive and 
powerful carriages. These machines have been 
designed for the purpose of touring on such good 
roads as exist on the Continent and in England, 
or for traveling at high rates of speed for long- 
continued periods of time. It is believed that 
these requirements are not desired by the average 
American. It seems certain that high speed will 
not obtain in this country, for it is dangerous and 
unnecessary. A person desiring to go from one 
point to another in the shortest possible time pre- 
fers to go by railroad. The purpose of the auto- 
mobile is not to travel at the speed of an ordinary 
express train ; and though it may have the power 
to do this, it cannot be so driven if the roads are 
not in the proper condition. The limitation of 
the speed of the automobile is most wise and rea- 
sonable. ‘here has been considerable legislation 
against the speed of automobiles, and this will 
continue if the tendency toward racing on the 
public highways continues. 

Perhaps the most potent reason why the craze 
for speed will not spread in this country is that 
the ordinary person cannot own and maintain a 
-racing-machine, which is essentially expensive. 














GASOLINE MOTOR CARRIAGE. 


(A two-seated vehicle. Capacity, four persons. The manu- 
facturers are beginning to appreciate the fact that the 
average family can get but little use out of the one-seated 
vehicle with a capacity of two passengers and no baggage.) 


The ordinary automobile suitable for country 
use can be run at a higher rate of speed. than 
should be allowed by law. 

Probably the most important question in the 
public mind is the matter of price. Only a lim- 


ited number of people can afford to buy a large, 


and expensive touring carriage ; and even if they 
could do this, there must be considered the addi- 
tional expense of maintaining an expert: mechanic 
at a high salary. For such large and powerful 
machines, the chauffeur is necessary, and he must 
be an expert, in order to keep the complicated 
mechanism in running order. American manu- 
facturers have set about to 
produce machines in quan- 
tity, so that the price can 
be reduced thereby and the 
public at large have the 
benefit of machines which 
are not extravagant in price, 
and which can be taken care 
of by the ordinary individ- 
ual. If the experiences of 
some who have bought 
French machines are re- 
peated, it is hardly to be 
expected that the importa- 
tion will continue, espe- 
cially when the import duty 
of 45 per cent. is consid- 
ered. One interesting in- 
stance may be cited. Last 
year, a well-known automo- 
bilist imported a famous 
French racing - machine 








which had never been 





AN AMERICAN FORTY-HORSE-POWER RACING-MACHINE, 





beaten, although it had 















































SILX-HORSE-POWER GASOLINE DELIVERY WAGON, 


Carrying capacity, 1,500 
Willrun 125 


(Weight, unloaded, 3,175 pounds. 
pounds. Maximum speed, 12 miles per hour. 
miles on one filling of gasoline tank.) 


taken part in numerous important road races. 
The price paid for the vehicle was about 
$12,000; adding to this the 45 per cent. import 
duty makes a total first cost of about $17,000. 
This machine was used perhaps one dozen 
times in this country, and was eventually sold 
far $6,000 to a well-known New Yorker. The 
latter has had little pleasure from the carriage. 
Indeed, it can be stated with authority that the 
automobile is in the repair shop six days after it 
has been on the road once. It is believed that 
this experience is by no means an unusual one. 
Foreign-made machines of this kind, which are 
made to order, are difficult to repair, because in 
case of a breakdown new parts have to’ be made 
especially, or ordered from the foreign manufac- 
turer. In both cases, the expense is attended 
with a great loss of time during which the ve- 
hicle is, so to speak, out of commission. 











AN ELECTRIC DELIVERY VEHICLE, 


(For city use.) 
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The commercial automobile, in which so many 
people are interested, has not been developed as 
rapidly as the smaller machines. It has been 
noticeable, however, that automobile delivery 
vehicles are being used to a considerable extent. 
Much has been done toward producing automo- 
bile trucks, and it would seem that more interest 
has been manifested in the production of ma- 
chines of this type than has been taken in the 
betterment of the roads. It is especially true of 
the heavy automobiles that they must be run 
over a smooth surface. The locomotive and the 
trolley car run over steel rails which are laid 
with the utmost care; on the other hand, the 
automobile has to run over the highway, where 
grades exist which are much greater than those 
existing on railroads. If the hills are steep and 





LIGHT DELIVERY VEHICLE. 
Weight, 1,200 pounds. 


(Operated by steam. Price, $1,200.) 
the roads rough, ‘good results can hardly be ob- 
tained even by the most careful and expert han- 
dling. It is evident that the manufacturers are 
in somewhat of a false position. Shall the auto- 
mobile be developed to run over rough roads, or 
shall the roads be bettered to permit of the im- 
provement and generat adoption of the automo- 
bile? Certainly the latter. The improvement 
of the highways in this country has been greatly 
delayed, but is now being taken up in a very 
gratifying manner. There is nothing on which 
the success of the automobile depends so much 
as on good roads. 

Returning again to the cost of the automobile. 
The general impression seems to be—in fact, it 
amounts to a very general expectation—that the 
price will be reduced very materially in a year or 
so. The comparison between the bicycle and the 
automobile is always brought up. ‘To be sure, 
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the price of the bicycle was high at first, and 
was reduced materially later ; but it is unfair, in 
any sense, to compare these two machines. The 
automobile is a road carriage driven by its own 
power ; the bicycle is a small and relatively in- 
expensive machine driven by human force. .The 
principal reason why the automobile and bicycle 
are so often compared is that they are often used 
for the same purpose,—in other words, in many 
cases they may accomplish largely the same end. 

The bicycle was at one time a novelty and a 
luxury, but the high price was not due to the fact 
that the manufacturers desired to make excessive 
profits. Special machinery had to be purchased 
in order to make the machines at all; and the 
starting of an entirely new industry would have 
been impossible unless such prices were charged. 
It seems evident that the present prices of the 
automobile are more reasonable than were the 
prices of the early bicycles. It is always possi- 
ble to make a cheap automobile, but this inten- 
tion is not held by any reputable manufacturer 
of automobiles to-day. Cheap automobiles will 
not last, even in the hands of a person who 
knows how to give them proper attention. Ma- 


chinery must be of the best to stand, not only 
the wear and tear caused by the rough roads, 
but the abuse which it is almost sure to receive 
when it gets into hands which will not operate it 
carefully or give it the necessary attention. 

It is hardly necessary to predict the future of 
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the automobile, and the question as to whether 
it will supersede horses is by no means an im- 
portant one. The automobile is not a fad or 
plaything, although probably a large percentage 
of the present owners have merely taken it up on 
account of its novelty. There is no doubt that 
the bicycle was largely used at one time as a 
fad, but it has now come to be the boon of mil- 
lions of workingmen. It appears that the de- 
mand for bicycles is as strong as ever, only a 
different class of people are employing them. 

As time goes on, automobiles of all types will 
undoubtedly show material improvement, al- 
though radical changes are hardly to be expected. 
It must be remembered in this connection that, 
although the automobile is novel, it merely con- 
sists of the application of well-known and tried 
devices to a road carriage, the combination form- 
ing, indeed, a strict innovation. The first few 
years of the automobile industry in this country 
have shown a remarkable demand for motor velii- 
cles. So far, the greater part of the machines 
have been for pleasure purposes. This demand 
is not likely to decrease, for with the improve- 
ment of the roads automobile touring will be- 
come even more popular than it has been. 

As to the commercial importance of jthe auto- 
mobile, it can be said that it is already’a boon to 
physicians, and a necessity to may business 
houses. As a method of transporting passengers 
or freight, it has unlimited possibilities. 











A GROUP OF STEAM VEHICLES USED IN INSPECTING CONSTRUCTION WORK ON RAPID-TRANSIT TUNNEL, NEW YORK. 






































(Cattle, in the background, watering after a tedious day. 


AFTER THE ROUND-UP. 





Fresh-water surface lake on the Staked Plains of Texas.) 


THE ECONOMICS OF CATTLE-RANCHING IN 
THE SOUTHWEST. 


BY ROBERT 


W he foremost industry in the Scuthwest is 

the raising of cattle for the Kansas City, 
St. Louis, and Chicago markets, as well as for 
export to the United Kingdom and other Euro- 
pean countries. ‘To it is devoted a large part of 
Colorado, over half of Texas, and practically all 
of New Mexico and Arizona, while included in 
it are some six and one-quarter million head, at 
an approximate valuation of $125,000,000. The 
statistics of January 1, 1900, are the latest pub- 
lished by the Department of Agriculture, and 
the following official estimate of range cattle, as 
distinguished from milch cows, in the Southwest 
is of interest : 














y : Average aoe 

Number. Pica: Value. 
WexaGs cc. igiaials raisers 4,352,541 $17.86 77,736,384 
New Mexico...... 659,849 18.64 12,301,571 
Colorado WeNie Rigaleieie 1,021,922 27.68 28,297,538 
APIZOD eee s:aie sts <3 362,721 16.46 5,969,293 





The above figures are inadequate, for they give 
no idea of the vast capital represented in land, 
leaseholds, and improvements. 





M. BARKER. 


The business of raising cattle is not, as the un- 
initiated might assume, the mere turning loose 
on the prairie of a few hundred head to increase 
and prosper, and, finally, after being driven hither 
and thither from spring until autumn by a few 
reckless cowboys, be hurried from the Western 
range to the kitchen range. It is a serious 
undertaking, requiring more territory and fewer 
human workers than any other industry, fraught 
with numerous interesting problems, and, withal, 
broad in ramifications if not in detail. It is ab- 
surd to speak of it as being confined ; it is spread 
out over a vast territory where cheap land, luxu- 
riant native grass, and an equable climate all the 
year round make this the most interesting as well 
as the most profitable pursuit in the Southwest. 
Equally fine grass is found in the Northwest, but 
severe winters render it difficult fo raise calves 
successfully, so recourse is had to maturing 
Southern-born herds and fattening them for the 
market. 

Naturally, the first problem in this industry is 
land, and each head of cattle requires from fif- 
teen to twenty-five acres for its sustenance. Jn 
Texas, land is either leased for a period of one 
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A TEXAS COWBOY OF TO-DAY. 


to ten years, at an annual rate of three cents per 
acre, or bought outright, when it costs from 
fifty cents to ten dollars per acre, according to 
location and facilities for grass and water. Most 
of the leased land belongs to the State, and the 
revenues derived from sales and leases help 
maintain the public schools and asylums. These 
so-called ‘‘school lands” now comprise 4,444,- 
144 acres, and are scattered throughout the west- 
ern counties. The school fund, to-day, amounts 
to over ten million dollars, and the annual revenue 
approximates a million and a quarter dollars. 

At present, it is difficult to find unleased land 
in sufficient quantities, and recourse is had to 
subletting, which implies the payment of a large 
bonus—often $100 per section. Of late years, 
legislators and others in eastern Texas have argued 
that a large part of the State was controlled by a 
small class of men whose only interest—cattle 
prevented the encouragement, development, and 
promotion, in that part, of commercial and agri- 
cultural interests. It was suggested that the 
ranch territory be split up into small holdings for 
the benefit of newcomers, and that every induce- 
ment be made to develop the western region. 
The agitation finally culminated in a bill, and 
the last legislature enacted that the school lands 
in over fifty counties should be opened to set- 
tlers, allowing no one to secure more than four 
sections, or 2,560 acres. Three years’ residence 
and $500 worth of improvements gives title, and 
the settler is allowed forty years, at 3 per cent. 
interest, to complete his purchase, in semi-annual 
installments. The cattle men, who fought this 
measure, and who will oppose any further at- 
tempts to subdivide the range territory, state 
that much of the range is absolutely unsuited to 
the needs of the small holder, giving, among 
other reasons, the physical characteristics of the 
country, the great expense of improving a small 
area, the absolute isolation from towns and rail- 
roads, and the scarcity of population,—there 








being fewer people to the square mile than in 
any other large portion of the United States, 
Conservative stock men admit that with four see- 
tions and one hundred head of cattle a good liy- 
ing can be made, but this requires an outlay of 
at least four thousand dollars. If, as they add, 
the settler has that sum, which is not altogether 
probable, he might push farther west, on to the 
free range of New Mexico and Arizona, .and 
there invest all his capital in cattle. 

Texas is noted for the number and extent of 
its ranches. Of a total of several thousands, 
they vary in size from a few thousand to several 
million acres, the large ones averaging fifty thon- 
sand acres. The greatest is the «‘ X. I. T.,” in 
the Panhandle, which embraces half a dozen 
counties and contains nearly three million acres. 
It belongs to the ‘‘Capitol Syndicate,” a com- 
pany of men who received this vast territory 
some twenty years ago in return for providing 
the magnificent state house at Austin. The 
ranch is divided into seven divisions, each man- 
aged by a foreman, and each connected with the 
headquarters by means of telephones. The whole 




















BRANDING YOUNG CALVES. 


is run with the system and dispatch which char- 
acterize all great industries. On this ranch now 
run considerably over one hundred thousand 
head of cattle, and an idea of its size may be 
gained from the fact that the pasture fence ex- 
tends 210 miles in one direction and 25 in an- 
other, making a total area of about five thousand 
square miles. From time to time, small parcels 
of land have been sold, and, meanwhile, valua- 
tions have appreciated from fifty cents an acre to 
four times that amount. 

Probably the two largest individual holders of 
land in the Southwest are Maj. George W. Little- 
field, of Roswell, New Mexico, and Col. C. ©. 
Slaughter, of Dallas, Texas. The ranch and 
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farm holdings of the former aggregate 1,250,000 
acres, while the latter is said to control by lease 
and title very nearly one million acres. Major 
Littlefield owns about seventy-five thousand head 
of cattle, and only recently paid $790,000 in cash 


for 280,000 acres of choice grazing land, together 


with some ten thousand head of cattle which he 
bought of the ‘‘Capitol Syndicate.” It is said 
that he came out of the Civil War penniless, 
learned the cattle business, and has since made 
over five million dollars. Among other large 
holders are John Scharbrauer, Sugg Robinson, 
Winfield Scott, and the Cowden brothers. Not 
a few of the cattle kings have purchased large 
tracts of Texas range, and their interests will not 
wholly suffer, even though the ‘*school lands” 
be eventually all sold to settlers. 

In New Mexico and Arizona, there is free 
range ; that is to say, the national government 
controls the land and permits any one, without 
expense of purchase or lease, to raise as many 
cattle, sheep, and horses as he chooses, providing 
neither fences nor pastures are constructed, save 
within the quarter-section which any one may 
acquire. Free range implies more help and con- 
stant watchfulness, but, without further expense, 
the herd may increase indefinitely ; whereas, in 
the States, new land must be obtained as the’ 
herd expands beyond the limit, or the surplus 
solid, else starvation and disease ensue. 

After land, cattle is the first requisite, and is 
a problem, assuredly, of more importance than 
formerly, owing to the great demand for beef, 
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and to the general introduction of thoroughbred 
stock. During the money crisis of a decade ago, 
the working people gave up beef to such an 
extent that cattle depreciated to a quarter of its 
present value. At the same time came an unex- 
pected call for veal from the wealthy classes, and 
a ready market was soon obtained for very young 
calves at five dollars apiece, or about half what 
full-grown steers were then worth. Conditions 
again becoming better, ranchmen immediately 
prospered, and few have lost money within the 
last eight years. Beef steers that sold for ten 
dollars and fifteen dollars apiece in 1892 now 
bring double that amount, and market conditions 
are so good that commission houses readily ad- 
vance one-half the value of any herd, thereby 
allowing the ranchman to reinvest in more cattle. 
This marked rise in values is not alone due to a 
demand for beef, but partly to the reason that 
ranchmen are retaining their thoroughbred calves 
and selling them to other breeders at prices 
greatly in advance of what they would bring as 
beef. 

The motto of the successful cattle man has 
ever been, ‘‘ Retain your heifers, sell your steer 
calves,” and the degree to which this has been 
observed is measured by the success of the indi- 
vidual. Average ranch cows, for breeding pur- 
poses, are worth from eighteen dollars to twenty- 
four dollars each, and bulls from forty dollars 
to sixty dollars each ; and such are the profits of 
the business that men borrow money at 8, 10, 


and even 12 per cent., to invest in it. 
































A HERD OF COW-PONIES WAITING TO BE TAKEN ON A ROUND-UP AND BRANDING EXPEDITION ACROSS THE PECOS VALLEY 
OF NEW MEXICO. 
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GOOD TEXAS RANGE LAND. ROUNDING UP CATTLE. 


Cattle men are recognizing the increased value 
to the herd, as well as in the market, of finely 
graded stock in preference to the long-horned 
and muscular Texas and Mexican cattle ; and 
while the initial expense is heavy, they find it 
pays, for range land is ever becoming more val- 
uable ; and they realize that sooner or later a 
given area must provide for the full complement 
of sleek and fat animals, of the kind that fully 
mature before the third year and produce the 
most tender beef in the largest quantities. In 
this connection may be noted the tendency to 
breed out or reduce the size of horns, which, 
no longer necessary for defense, not only are a 
source of danger to other cattle, but increase the 
cost of transportation. 

Among ranchmen, there is much pleasant ri- 
valry over the respective merits of their thorough- 
breds, choice being largely confined to the Eng- 
lish Herefords and Durhams or Shorthorns, and 
the Scotch Galloways and Angus, all of which 
are of mild disposition, are good feeders, and pro- 
duce a fine quantity of flesh. The Hereford 
predominates, for the reason that it, of all, thrives 
best on the Southwestern range, and produces 
the most successful results when bred to the com- 
mon stock for the purpose of raising the standard 
of the whole herd. One Hereford bull, ‘Sir 
Bridewell,”’ alone cost Colonel Slaughter $5,000, 
and another, $3,000, while Estes & Watts, of 
Midland, Texas, paid $2,500 for yet another. 
The Townsend brothers of western Texas are 
noted breeders of Herefords, but not long since 





gave $500 apiece for sixteen Durham cows, while 
there was lately reported the sale of over one 
huntired ‘Aberdeen Angus cattle at an average 
price of $481. <A year or two ago, at a fat-stock 
exhibition in Kansas City, a magnificent Angus 
steer was bought at auction for $2,400 by an en- 
terprising butcher who thought he saw much free 
advertising in beef that cost at the rate of $1.50 
per pound. However, he could not convince his 
patrons that it was worth all of that. Probably 
the largest breeder of Angus cattle in America is 
Nelson Morris, of Chicago, whose famous ‘¢C” 
ranch on the Staked Plains is 35 miles long and 
has an area of 444 square miles. Its 280,000 
acres and 50 windmills now provide grass and 
water for nearly fifteen thousand cattle, the ma- 
jority of which are jet black in color and without 
horns. About half of this property is leased from 
the State ; the remainder belongs to Mr. Morris, 
who, it is said, has never seen his ranch. 

Except in the summer, it seldom rains in the 
Southwest, and much of the water that does fall 
is saved by means of dams and surface lakes. 
Improved systems of well-digging and windmill- 
construction have rendered simple the water 
problem, and to-day, if any water is to be found 
it will be had, even though quicksand and rock 
are encountered. Considering the almost total 
absence of rivers, creeks, lakes, and springs, it is 
surprising that fresh water is so generally ob- 
tained. Exceptions are seen in the desert regions 
of Arizona and in a few spots on the Staked Plains 
of Texas and New Mexico. Otherwise, it is 
























































THE JOHN A. LOOMIS RANCH HOUSE, CONCHO COUNTY, TEXAS, 


(One of the best-equipped ranches in the United States. 
Fifty thousand acres of land.) 


merely a question of digging and an approximate 
expense of three or four hundred dollars, includ- 
ing the dollar-per-foot 
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As arule, it takes two men half a day to get a 
load of either green wood or roots. 
Rich grass and fresh water do not alone solve 


the problem of cattle-raising. Disease is a fre- 
quent and unwelcome visitor, resulting in average 
losses to herds of from 5 to 10 per cent. Fortu- 
nately, the altitude of several thousand feet pre- 
vents the occurrence of splenic fever, so common 
to the low lands of the Southern States and 
Mexico, and most of the ranches are beyond the 
imaginary line of quarantine which separates the 
Southern herds from the Northern and renders 
the former subject to inspection and vexatious 
delays before they can be shipped to the markets. 
‘¢ Blackleg,” or anthrax, is the most dreaded 
of all diseases, and attacks only young calves. It 
is a malignant contagious disease of the blood, 
usually occurring in fertile pastures, where cattle 
have fattened too fast by eating rich food. It is 
frequently conveyed by germs from an infected 
carcass, and first attacks 





rate usually charged 
and the cost of excavat- 
ing a small reservoir. 
Throughout the Staked 
Plains, numerous small 
and picturesque salt 
lakes lie nestled among 
cliffs of sandstone, con- 
glomerate, and brightly 
colored clay, their 
whitened surfaces as 
smooth as asphalt, and 
seldom covered by 
water except after a 
heavy rain, when, fol- 
lowed by sunshine, they 
are made a paradise of colors. Each year, these 
lakes yield a sufficiency of salt for the cattle. 
With one exception, well water is found near all. 
At Whalen Lake, after one hundred ineffectual at- 
tempts, an otherwise magnificent grazing country 
has been abandoned for ranching purposes, and, 
while avoided by cattle and man, is frequent- 
ed by wild Mexican hogs, panthers, wild cats, 
wolves, and quail. 

In most parts, wood is such a commonplace 
and homely item that the question of getting it 
is merely one of the axe or of the pocketbook. 
However, on the plains, and, indeed, over a large 
part of the Southwest, it becomes a serious prob- 
lem, only solved by the pickaxe. With the ex- 
ception of a few scattered china, cedar, and hack- 
berry trees, which furnish the sole green wood 
obtainable, the only fuel to be had comprises the 
tough and knotty roots of the thorny mesquite 
bush, which crop out from the ground years after 
the upper portion has withered and blown away. 














A TYPICAL RANCH HOUSE, ANDREWS COUNTY, TEXAS. 


among their inoculated herds. 
Government has been sending out various rem- 


the thriftiest. The usual 
symptoms are a swelling 
in the legs,“ followed 
by an inability to walk. 
The swollen parts soon 
mortify, and death fol- 
lows quickly. There is 
no cure, and opinion is 
divided as to the vari- 
ous preventives. Vac- 
cination is now quite 
popular, but some say 
that it is too expensive 
and is not a sure deter- 
rent, while others re- 
cord not a single death: 
Of late, the 





























OSTRANDER RANCH HOUSE, IN TEXAS. 


(Most elaborate ranch house in the West. Equipped with 
numerous fireplaces and bath-rooms.) 
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edies, inviting ranchmen to try them and to 
report. 

Another disease, quite prevalent, though sel- 
dom fatal, is ‘‘creeps,’’ a form of paralysis, or 
general weakening of the system, usually occur- 
ring among cows that are suckling calves. It is 
due mainly to an insufficiency of nourishment in 
the grass, particularly in pastures where ‘shin- 
nery,” or dwarf oak trees, abound. What little 
nutriment the cow derives, she gives to her off- 
spring, thereby impoverishing herself. One by 
one the legs give out, causing the victim to creep 
rather than to walk. An immediate remedy is 











RUNNING WATER ON LIVE OAK RANCH, TEXAS. 


to separate cow and calf as soon as found and 
transfer both to richer pastures. 

The frequent presence on the prairie of a little 
green weed called ‘‘loco”’ is a constant source 


of danger to cattle and of 


who tries to drive it. Finally, the eyes dilate, 
there is frothing at the mouth, and the animal 
dies in convulsions. 

A constant menace to all ranches are the vari- 
ous animals that live on the plains. Strange as 
it may appear, the industrious and seemingly 
harmless little prairie dog causes the most dam- 
age. In countless thousands, he is gathered in 
sociable little colonies, and all day long scampers 
in play or digs deep in the ground. Each fam- 
ily occupies a hole one foot in diameter and 
from ten to twenty feet deep. In cold weather, 
rattlesnakes make these holes their homes, and, 
as they eat little and sleep much, are not unde- 
sirable boarders. Aside from the danger to horse- 
men and cattle occasioned by these holes, the se- 
rious phase of the nuisance is the almost total 
destruction of grass about the dog towns. Pow- 
der and shot prove ineffectual, and poison alone 
will exterminate them. During the winter, when 
other duties are not pressing, cowboys daily visit 
several thousand holes, distributing at each a 
handful of poisoned grain,—a mixture of maize, 
strychnine, cyanide of potassium, oil of anise, 
and molasses. Instances of success are numer- 
ous. One ranchman in Andrews County, Texas, 
now pastures 4,000 head where formerly only 
750 could be accommodated. Appeals have been 
repeatedly made to State legislatures to offer a 
bounty or else provide free poison, and only re- 
cently Kansas has adopted the latter course and 
appropriated $10,000. 

Of the large animals, the wolf is the most de- 
structive. Two varieties exist, the coyote, or 











worry to ranchmen, while 
efforts to exterminate it have 
signally failed. ‘ Loco” has 
the same seductive and fatal 
influence over cattle that 
opium has on mankind. 
While eating it, the victim 
is apart from the rest of the 
herd, and for days is obliv- 
ious to grass, water, and 
companions. In its early 
stages, the habit produces 
little more than a drowsy 
sensation, and can be 
checked and stopped by 
transferring the animal to a 
pasture where the weed does 
not exist. After a few 
months’ continued eating, 
the victim becomes insane, 
and refuses to leave the 
place, while often attempt- 
ing to gore the first man 














MILCH COWS ON NEW MEXICO STOCK FARM. 


(A superior kind of cattle ranch.) 
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COWBOYS AND MEXICANS REPRESENTING A DOZEN RANCHES ATTENDING A BIG ROUND-UP OF CATTLE IN THE PECOS 
VALLEY OF NEW MEXICO. 


common prairie wolf, and the lobo or big-timber 
wolf. The former looks not unlike a shepherd 
dog, and, except when starving, rarely attacks 
cattle, save very young calves, preferring carrion, 
rabbits, and chickens. On the other hand, the 
lobo is three times the size of the coyote, and 
never hesitates to strike down a full-grown steer. 
His method of attack is to first sever the ‘‘ ham- 
strings,’ or tendons, of the hind legs, when he 
proceeds to gorge himself with the choicer por- 
tions of his powerless victim, leaving the remains 
to the humble coyote. 

Traps, dogs, and poisoned carcasses are the 
usual means of exterminating wolves. On one 
Texas ranch, over two dozen coyotes were caught 
in traps last January, while a pack of stag hounds 
on a ranch in New Mexico killed fully one hun- 
dred during the winter. The lobo is seldom 
seen or caught, but dead cattle on every ranch 
give startling evidence of his presence. In fact, 
one man lost seventy-five heifers out of a herd of 
four hundred during a recent winter, while two 
others, one in the Guadalupe Mountains, disposed 
of their ranches, so great were the losses from 


wolves. Bounties of ten dollars are freely given, 
both by the county authorities and the ranchmen, 
while there is a great demand for the handsome 
gray fur of the skins. 

That large and sly beast, the panther, is occa- 
sionally seen, and while he rarely attacks cattle, 
he has an especial fondness for colts, seldom miss- 
ing an opportunity to visit a horse pasture. The 
panther leaps upon the back of his prey, and 
before the terrified beast can shake him off, it is 
fatally bitten and torn by the sharp teeth and 
claws. Similar destruction is caused in the moun- 
tain districts of New Mexico, Arizona, and Colo- 
rado by the Mexican lion, sometimes called moun- 
tain lion or cougar. 

As trespassers only, and not prey, cattle are 
frequently bitten by rattlesnakes and killed. 
While shunned by ranchmen, these pests are not 
an unmixed evil, since they destroy prairie dogs, 
rabbits, and other burrowing pests. The ranch- 
man has an ally in the powerful bull snake, which 
is larger than the rattler, and, though harmless 
to man, annually destroys great quantities of 
rattlesnakes. 
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A STREET SCENE IN EDEN, TEXAS. 
(A typical cattle town.) 


The most dreaded calamity is the prairie fire, 
which is likely to occur at any time during the 
winter, when the grass is long, dry, and brit- 
tie. To guard against the spread of fire, narrow 
ridges or roads are built across the big pastures. 
Care is exercised by cowboys in tossing away 
their favorite cigarette, as well as by travelers 
overland, to extinguish their fires as soon as the 
meal is over. Instinctively, all feel that a chance 
spark in this treeless country may cause the dev- 
astation of thousands of acres, even though the 
progress of the flames be temporarily checked by 

















MAIN STREET, SAN ANGELO, TEXAS. 
(A progressive cattle and sheep town of western Texas.) 


occasional stretches of sand and bare ground. A 
prairie fire may be seen for miles, but it seldom 
makes great headway before numerous ranchmen 
and cowboys are hurrying thither from all parts, 
ready to beat out the flames with dampened 
cloths. 

Mention must be made of the expense account, 
even though it is small and ridiculously simple. 
The average cowboy is paid $25 per month, and 
the foreman, if there be one, perhaps twice or 
thrice that amount. On a few of the largest 
ranches, the foreman receives $100 per month. 





























CATTLE IN PENS PREPARATORY TO BEING LOADED ON CARS. 
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COWBOYS PREPARING DINNER. 


(A ranch outfit of wagons and cowboys engaged in the midsummer work of rounding up and branding cattle. Such an 
outfit is absent from ranch headquarters for months at a time.) 


In all instances, board and lodging are included. 
On one very fine ranch, the foreman is allowed a 
salary of $3,500, a large house, provisions, 
and free medical aid. This is an exceptional case, 
but the responsibility is great, particularly so, for 
the owner never visits his property. Owing to 
the inaccessibility to towns and the excessive cost 
of transportation, from one to three months provi- 
sions are bought at one time. The list includes 
Mexican beans, oatmeal, bacon, coffee, flour, mo- 
lasses, and, occasionally, dried fruit and canned to- 
matoes and corn. One dollar per week is a large 
estimate for the cost of feeding a single person. 
Other expenses include repairs and minor im- 
provements. Fencing is an important problem ; 
new ones must be built, at an average cost of sixty 
dollars per mile, and old ones kept in the best of 
repair. Personal expenses differ according to in- 
dividual tastes. As a rule, the cowboy dresses 
more expensively than his employer, and owns 
his own saddle and bedding. Even so, one hun- 
dred dollars is an average outlay for the year. 
Despite the problems which must be met and 
overcome, there is not one which lessens the in- 
terest the progressive stock man feels in his ever- 
increasing herds, or which should keep out of 
the business the ambitious young man with more 





energy than money. Nature and time are the two 
most important requisites, but hard work and 
perseverance are quite as essential, if the herds 
are to be successfully raised and prepared for the 
market. The present successes have been won 
principally by those who began a decade or two 
ago, when, as cowboys, they accepted cattle in 
preference to money wages, and this at a time 
when cattle were cheap. To-day, little encour- 
agement is given the cowboys, and few, if any, 
ranchmen will allow their men to ‘‘run” any 
cattle on their property. In consequence, there 
is little stimulus offered, and rare, indeed, is 
the case where an employee puts aside his small 
earnings intending to buy a ‘‘ bunch” of cattle 
as soon as he has. saved up one or two thousand 
dollars. 

As long as land can be obtained at a-nominal 
sum, and beef continues to be our most utilitarian 
diet, despite advancing prices, so long will cattle- 
ranching produce greater returns on less cap- 
ital than almost any other industry. Finally, if 
the environment of the plains seem primitive, 
and there be lacking the social and intellectual 
stimulus of the town, recompense is had in con- 
tinued good health, the result of vigorous out- 
door life in the high altitude and equable climate. 





KANSAS AFTER THE DROUGHT. 


BY PROF. FRANK W. BLACKMAR. 


é ier unprecedented business prosperity of 

Kansas during the past five years will be 
slightly checked by the effects of the drought 
which had its center in western Missouri and en- 
larged its radius in every direction, including Kan- 
sas. The heat was intense and unusual. Ordina- 
rily, the summer nights in Kansas are cool, but 
during the recent hot spell, frequently the atmos- 
phere was not cooled during the night, so that at 
5 o'clock in the morning the mercury ranged in 
the eighties. Different from other dry spells, 
the eastern portion of the State has been a greater 
sufferer than the western portion. 

The dry weather and excessive heat had a very 
depressing effect, not only upon the Kansas 
farmer, but upon the residents of the towns. The 
cloudless skies, the burning sun, the scorching 
winds blowing over the heated area, the curling 
of the corn-leaves, the dropping of the half- 
formed fruit, and the burning pastures, —all had 
a tendency to frighten people, and to make the 
effects appear more destructive than they really 
were. 

No doubt, millions of prospective wealth were 
wiped out within thirty days. The month of 
May was cold and dry, and crops were backward. 
Then came June with its heat and dryness, to 
scorch the weakling crops of May. Nothwith- 
standing great losses, Kansas has many things 
to be thankful for. The refreshing rains which 
began the last of July revived the drooping vege- 
tation, renewed the water-supply, and gave new 
impulse to the industries of the State, so that the 
summer’s drought proves but an incidental check 
to the prosperity of the State. In a year, Kan- 
sas will have forgotten the drought. 

The old settlers, the most disturbed members 
of the community, compared it with the drought 
of 1860, in which no rain fell the whole summer 





through, until the snows of December. That 
was indeed a dreadful time, as there was com- 
paratively little wealth in the community to 
stand the shock of the drought. But there are 
better conditions in Kansas now. There is an 
accumulation of wealth, systematized and diver- 
sified industries, and a momentum of commercial 
life which will go on notwithstanding temporary 
interruptions. 

The resources of the State are fairly well de- 
veloped. Its agricultural area is being wisely 
and discriminatingly used, and men have learned 
to adapt the soil to its best uses. The mineral 
industry yields not a little wealth to the com- 
munity, and manufacturers are gradually estab- 
lishing themselves throughout the State. This 
diversity of resources enables the farmer to meet 
successfully emergencies that may arise. Also, 
the old mortgages which were such a terror to 
the people in 1893 have been so nearly paid off 
as not to be a burden to the community. The 
banks are full of local money,—deposits of farm- 
ers, manufacturers, and laborers, —and while 
the drought may cut off the prospective earnings 
of the community, and in some instances draw 
on the reserve, still the momentum of wealth- 
creating and industry will carry the State boldly 
on to better years and a larger life. 


AGRICULTURE. 


While in a peculiar way agricultural industries 
are dependent upon the bounty or the niggardli- 
ness of nature, still this becomes less and less so. 
In reality, agriculture has become nearly as steady 
and permanent as the manufacturing industry. 
Indeed, it may be well said that the farmer manu- 
factures wheat and corn, and fruit and live stock, 
so carefully does he study the nature of the soil 
to discover what it may best produce; the kind 























SCENE IN HARVEST FIELD, NEAR LAWRENCE, 
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much to the farmer, for he 


























can accomplish as much in a 
day as formerly took a week. 


THE GREAT WHEAT HARVEST. 


All of the available men, 
and in many instances women 
and children, were necessary 
to harvest the great wheat 
crop of Kansas,—perhaps the 
greatest in the history of the 
State. Harvesters, drawn by 
horses, traversed the great 
fields of golden grain pre- 
paring it for the thresher,— 
a great machine driven by 
steam power, which turns out 
thousands of bushels of grain 











A HERD OF CATTLE WATERING IN VALLEY CENTER, KANSAS, 


of fertilizers which will make the yield largest, 
and the best crops to satisfy the demands of the 
market; when to market them, how to market 
them, the best feed for stock, and how to use 
it; the defense against animal and plant para- 
sites, ete. 

The manufacturer of implements has a design, 
and uses the force of steam to turn his machinery 
to produce a given result. The agriculturalist 
has a design, and uses machinery driven by steam 
and animal power to produce a given result. In 
addition, he manipulates the general creative 
forces of the soil. 

The miller using the water-power—a bit of 
nature—grinds the wheat, and we call him a 
manufacturer of flour. The farmer applies his 
machinery to the soil—a bit of nature—and raises 
wheat; why not call him a manufacturer of 
wheat ? The only difference is that he cannot 
manage or control the sun’s heat, nor the rains of 
summer; hence, he is subservient, to a certain 
degree, to the fickleness of nature, while a manu- 
facturer can control and manipulate more fully 
the forces of nature that he uses. Yet, with 
care, the farmer can prepare for the emergencies 
of dry years, and gradually he is learning to do 
so. Year in and year out, the profits of farming 
are becoming as steady as the profits of manufac- 
turing, except in cases of monopoly. The im- 
mense amount of machinery used in modern 
agriculture makes it appear more and more like 
a manufacturing business. A visit to a large 
agricultural implement house, or to an extensive 
ranch, where the great number and variety of 
implements are displayed, convinces one that 
much of the old ‘‘hand manufacture” has been 
displaced by ‘‘power manufacture.” It means 





a day. The headers, self- 
binders, and threshers are 
the chief machinery of har- 
vest, and the sales of these are enormous each 
year. As an addition to the machinery of 
wheat harvest, there has been recently intro- 
duced, from California, a great header and 
thresher combined, drawn by eight horses, cut- 
ting a swath fourteen feet in width, and turn- 
ing the heads of grain into a threshing-machine. 
It finds a field of standing grain, and it leaves 
in its track a row of sacks of grain ready for the 
market. In a dry season like this, such a ma- 
chine would prove very successful in Kansas. 

The wheat crop was supposed to yield one hun- 
dred millions of bushels this year, but the drought 
in some instances cut it short, until it will prob- 
ably not be above ninety nor below eighty mil- 
lion bushels. Probably ninety million bushels 
will be a fair estimate, and its value will not fall 
below $50,000,000. 

With the increased price of wheat, caused by 
the deficiency in other crops, the Kansas farmer 
has a good start on a summer’s income, and can 
afford to lose in other directions without seriously 
impairing his resources. The value of the wheat 
crop will be greater than that of the last, which 
amounted to $41,974,144. People are talking 
of feeding wheat to stock instead of corn. While 
it may be about as profitable, it probably will 
not be necessary, on account of the later forage 
and the amount of old and new corn. 

The farmers and millers of Kansas are exceed- 
ingly enterprising in obtaining high-grade prod- 
ucts. As an evidence of this, it is only neces- 
sary to state that they imported this year a large 
amount of seed wheat from Russia, to keep up 
the grade of hardness of the Kansas product. 
The wheat pf Kansas is second to none in qual- 
ity, producing the finest quality of flour made. 
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When the millers of Minneapolis have an insuf- 
ficient supply of home-grown wheat, they import 
Kansas wheat, whose flour is easily substituted 
for the best product of the Minnesota mills. The 
quality of the Kansas wheat this year is excellent, 
the berry having extra weight and hardness. 


THE CONDITION OF CORN. 


Owing to the backwardness of the season, much 
of the corn was planted late. The early corn 
was far enough advanced to be practically ruined 
by the hot weather, but considerable of the late 
corn will be saved by copious showers. As it is, 
the estimate of forty to fifty millions of bushels 
in the place of a yield of one hundred and thirty- 
four millions of bushels of last year is a fair esti- 
mate of the difference. Butthere are from thirty to 
forty million bushels of old corn in the State, which 
will help tide over the effects of the deficiency. 

As soon as the rains came, people began to re- 
plant gardens, and to plant corn, turnips, millet, 
sorghum, and kaffir corn for forage. There will 
be sufficient feed ‘to carry all of the stock safely 
through the winter. The late corn did not be- 
come thoroughly rooted before the drought came 
on, and consequently had not a strong hold on 
the subsoil moisture. Yet it will make a partial 
crop, owing to the timely showers the last of 
July and during August; but the early corn, 
being too far advanced, was ruined by the ex- 
cessive heat and drought. 

3y the way, it is interesting to note the changes 
in the methods of cultivating corn from former 
years. In the early spring, the farmer goes into 
the field with the plow having a double mold- 
board. He runs a furrow be- 


The old way was to turn over the entire field, 
harrow the same, mark it with a corn-marker, 
and plant it by hand; then to cultivate with a 
single cultivator, drawn by a horse walking be- 
tween the rows, which was followed by individ- 
uals with hand hoes. This enlarged use of ma- 
chinery in agriculture decreases the number of 
laborers each year in proportion to the amount 
of raw product or material produced. 


THE CONDITION OF LIVE STOCK. 


Perhaps the drought in Kansas has a more di- 
rect effect on live stock than on any other indus- 
try. Not only have farmers everywhere been 
turning their attention to scientific stock-raising, 
but also Kansas has become a great feeding- 
place for outside stock. 

In the summer, the fertile pastures of the 
West are covered with feeders shipped in from 
other States, in addition to the home stock ; and, 
later in the season, large numbers of outside 
stock are fed on Kansas corn. Much attention 
is given to the improvement of the various 
breeds of stock, there being many stock farms 
devoted to the culture of pure grades and other 
high grades of stock. The Hereford seems to be 
the special favorite for ranges and for market 
products, although the Short Horns are still 
much prized. For dairying purposes, the Jersey 
still takes the lead. Crosses from pure breeds 
are a constant study by the Kansas stock-raiser. 

When the pastures dried up, the stock was 
being prematurely sold, some of it at a loss. 
The price of milk rose from five to seven cents 
a quart, and the dairying business was greatly 








tween the stubble of the rows 
of corn of the previous year. 
There follows him a little 
thachine, called a_lister, 
drawn by one horse walking 
in the furrow. The corn is 
planted in this way in the 
furrow, all by machinery. 
After the corn comes up in 
the furrows, a man with a 
span of horses drags a long 
plank laid across the furrows, 
with a seat upon it, length- 
wise of the furrows, and 
crowds the loose dirt down 
around the corn. This is its 
first cultivation. Subse- 
quently, he uses improved 
double cultivators drawn by 
two horses, and nature does 


























the rest until it is time to har- 
vest the crop. 


A STEAM SEPARATOR AT WORK NEAR KINGMAN, KANSAS, 























KANSAS AFTER THE DROUGHT. 
































crippled. However, with the rains, feed of all 
kinds has sprung up during July and August. 
The corn, sorghum, kaffir corn, alfalfa, and 
other plants make up the deficiency of feed. 

Farmers are learning more and more to use 
alfalfa, kaffir corn, and sorghum for feed, and 
these are proving exceedingly valuable in times 
of drought ; and especially is this true of alfalfa, 
a species of clover introduced into Kansas some 
years ago. 

In 1900, there were 276,008 acres of alfalfa 
cultivated. Under good conditions, it yields 
three or four crops a year. It works best under 
irrigation, but can be raised without. It is good 
for all kinds of stock when green, and is espe- 
cially serviceable in fattening hogs, and makes 
an excellent hay for all kinds of stock in the 
winter feeding. Its immense value to Kansas is 
being gradually realized. Two crops had already 
been harvested this year before the serious ef- 
fects of the drought were felt. 

Sorghum is also being: used for forage as well as 
for seed, 1,622,963 tons of this crop being raised 
in 1900. It is true that drought injures more or 
less all forms of feed, but the greater the variety 
and the larger the number of resources, the less 
severe the attack. Kaffir corn stands the drought 
better than any other forage plant. There were 


1,966,217 tons raised last year from 645,186 
acres, and a larger area was planted this year than 
last. 


At the beginning of the dry period, there 


AN ALFALFA FIELD IN KANSAS, 





was a larger number of stock in Kansas than 
ever before at this time of the year. Some 
through necessity, others through fright, have 
hurried the stock to market. To illustrate the 
extent of the sacrifice: a neighbor of the writer 
purchased 126 calves in Kansas City at $126. 
Except when absolutely necessary, this is a great 
mistake, as there will be sufficient feed to carry 
them to a successful market or through the win- 
ter. So, it appears that diversity of crops insures 
against the worst forms of drought. 

Here, as elsewhere, the more points at which 
man touches nature, the greater will be his mas- 
tery over it, and the less will he be subject to 
the uncertainties of chance. 

Farmers are urged by Mr. Coburn, secretary 
of the Board of Agriculture, to hold on to their 
stock, and not to sell at present low prices. Also, 
Paul Morton, second vice-president of the Santa 
Fé, urges the same, and says: ‘I think, if there 
is any corn to be had anywhere in the adjoining 
States, we will be glad to haul it into Kansas, at 
reduced rates, if necessary, in order to provide 
feed for the Kansas live stock.” 

In the western country, where the farmers de- 
pend mostly upon stock-raising, a tract of five, 
ten, or twenty acres can be irrigated by means 
of wells pumped by windmills or engines. This 
small tract gives a large yield per acre in the 
form of vegetables, fruit, and alfalfa, enabling 
the farmer to keep pigs and cows sufficient 
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for home use. In some sections, such as the re- 
gion about Gordon City, irrigation is practised 
on a large scale. 

But, without further discussion, the following 
table will show the extent and variety of the ag- 
ricultural interests of Kansas and indicate the 
relative value of corn to that of other crops : 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS OF 1900. 























Products. Quantities. Values. 

Winter wheat............... bu. 76,595,443 $41,624,096 
SPLINE WHEAL. ..0.00:0:6000050:0% 0: 743,648 350.048 
Corn.... 134,523,677 39,581,835 
Oats.. 31,169,982 6,626,443 
Rye... 1,945,026 753,158 
Barley. 3'319.333 972,358 
Buckwhe:z 4,400 3,300 
Irish potatOese<«...<ssss00cs ma 7,141,806 2,685,297 
Sweet potatoes...... peewee * 432,156 187,156 
CBBLOR DOAN Be: ociseccceesesic ws 25,968 25,968 
Cotton..... basse becueswancein lbs. 48,400 2,420 
BHA Gc issWosesucansunsucannee bu. 1,693,288 2,201,209 
REREAD ein aie aisncow imac paieie - lbs. 9,200 460 
BMPROOO Ss caisncscwsepaeesenee 18, 800 
BOON COP 0.655500 cce00ecesc ~ 18. 674.385 655,344 
Millet and Hungarian... tons 796,985 2,585,267 
Sorghum: for syrup or sugar, 1,622,963 551,807 
for forage or seed.. eG SE 2,833,118 
Milo-maize... tons 13.263 41,859 
Kaffir corn aS 1,966,217 5,756,285 
Jerusalem corn a 5,460 16,245 
EIA Wis eic-sie woes ainle ce went “ft  ~geecegeae  T eeaneneie 
CONE ba wieanwawnemnwhaa'en's phi Ser ane Me eT re 
BID BEARS 6:6 sisis05:s60009000% - 1,227,349 5,829,907 
CS Sere FL lsseae See. A Besa ees 
OPCHATE CABS ooo o-5:6:0.0:00:0:0% “a a ee 
Other tame grasses........ et gecuawees | lamadseone 
Prairie grass under fence. *‘ 1,689,455 5,913,092 
Live-stock products.. nd. wage elaine 67,014,901 
Horticultural produc ts, ee ae 1,583,056 
BAIS ccinenikcatatarniawerst! saevueuien ‘$187 796,406 





In addition to these, the products of live stock 
amounted to $67,014,901, and those of gardens 
and orchards marketed amounted to $1,276,388. 


Perhaps a very conservative estimate of all prod- 
ucts for 1901 would be as follows: Wheat, $50,- 
000,000; live stock, $60,000,000; corn, $15,- 
000,000 ; other products, $20,000,000, making 
a total of $145,000,000. This is not a bad show- 
ing when compared with the products of 1900, 
the largest in the history of Kansas, which 
amounted to $187,796,406. 

It is greater than the product of 1897, which 
was the first of the good years, it being valued 
at only $136,355,298. According to Secretary 
Coburn, Kansas ranks high as a wheat and corn 
producing State. In comparison with other 
States, the product of the last five years is as fol- 
lows : 








Value of wheat and corn 


State. for five years. 





$361,530,618 
320,789,771 
275,961,983 
301,419,922 
378,183,347 


UD VOUS occ aravessibseiaseiateiu a abress ators eeorwi nee 








People who imagine that Kansas is an uncer- 
tain crop State should consider carefully this 
statement from wholly reliable sources. 


MINERAL RESOURCES. 


Kansas does something besides raising corn and 
wheat. It is rapidly developing the products of 
wealth under the earth’s surface. Its mineral 
resources are continually growing. Its coal, 
zinc, lead, cement, oil, gas, salt, and clay prod- 
ucts are of immense value and service to the 
State. This will continue to develop, even though 
agriculture should decline. 






































A KANSAS FAMILY “SAVING THE WHEAT” IN ABSENCE OF HARVEST HANDS. 
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The following table shows the products of 
Kansas for 1899, which, in nearly every in- 
stance, were considerably increased in 1900: 


VALUE OF EACH OF THE MINERAL PRODUCTS OF KANSAS 
FOR 1899, 

















Name of Product. nk 
Non-metallic Products. 
CB hick ole Scere SAIC oes eee EAGAN See coele Dalat tons.| $5,124,248 
OG) CFR heer roe carer ccenoriner ror rte r ore er omrrr rer 250,000 
Salt, Without COONCTAZEC. ...2.cccsccescveocesees bbls 760,200 
(COGMIORINEE Gs doce ncc ces va tae vain einicuccoces dad eo bbls 423,540 
ClaG PRCRIRCUR Seco dereraccdevs: cua cacace chasse keednons 415,730 
Gypsum-cement plaster............scccecrceece tons. 262,743 
GVPSUMIAIANE! DIASCOR S65. sicecccsesicccceseses tons. 3902 
Stone, building (estimated)................06 c. yds 250,000 
Stone, crushed, for railroad ballast................ | 300,000 
WN GGMNRIE RS ics cco canes vate someas nacdnca cedarundaens 257,500 
Oil, crude. bbls. 52,167 
Oil, refined, including gasoline and fuel oil........ 225,760 
PAVORAUNG COMER Gees scosscscccedecscccceessasc's bbls. 63,000 
MD EWRGS (Ge BRNO OD) a: aig s2sc 6: 0c:0.c.0'ersigie ebteucsied ccamaiesiersaniererste 65,000 
Sane (CSU GOO) ei are rec crs:ciorciea'e piacere eiediasnverss eriecieiee oes 50,000 


VALUE OF EACH OF THE MINERAL PRODUCTS OF KANSAS 
FOR 1899, 





| 
Name of Product. | Value for 1899. 





Metallic Products. | 
Zinc ore. 63.369 tons, worth $2,313,831, yield- 











ing metallic zinc............ Peeee tons $3,720,733 
Lead ore, 6,733.39 tons, worth $354,311, yield- 

ING MetaNe LEAs. 6.665 occas sacce ses tons 449,344 

Smelting Products. 

PING SWIG EOINS coin c icccie cuc tence qewsicntcs tons} 6,056,360 

Lead smelting..... ..tons 50,000 

Argentine refinery tons) 20,028,385 

MEGS acta etar ere ia aii Garcrere alsi ae eins oiiaiw ce es $38,889,612 





Without doubt, 1901 will show an aggregate 
increase in the mineral products of Kansas. 


MANUFACTURING INTERESTS. 


While Kansas is not a manufacturing State, 
she has a few large manufacturing industries and 
a large number of small ones. The great pack- 
ing-houses of Kansas City, Kan., yield immense 
products of wealth annually. The great smelt- 
ing industries and flour mills also yield large 
returns. Cement factories and vitrified brick 
plants add not a little to the wealth of the com- 
munity. 

The use of oil, and especially of gas, in manu- 
facturing is rapidly gaining ground. There are 
iuany small concerns that manufacture useful 
products chiefly for home consumption. Imple- 
ments and furniture, clothing, cigars, chemicals, 
etc., are gradually gaining ground. But the 
handling of the raw products of the soil in flour- 
ing mills, packing-houses, smelters, cement, salt, 
and brick factories, are the chief manufacturing 
industries. 
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FINANCIAL CONDITIONS. 


Kansas was never in a better condition, finan- 
cially, than at the present time. The banks have 
large deposits from a large number of depositors, 
the majority of whom are farmers, laborers, and 
stock-raisers. Money is plentiful at the ordinary 
rate of 6 per cent. on good farm lands, and in 
some instances money has been offered for 5 and 
54 per cent. In some instances, banks have 
purchased securities at a lower rate in order to 
keep their money in use. There are about $70,- 
000,000 of deposits now in the banks of Kansas. 
The greater amount of this is by small depositors, 
so that it is widely diffused. The banks are all 
in fine condition. The only difficulty they have 
met is in the slowness of loans on account of the 
full-handed condition of the people. 

Farm mortgages have been liquidated during 
the last four years until the indebtedness is no 
longer burdensome to the community. Borrow- 
ers have not been slow to take advantage of the 
gradually decreasing rates of interest, and have 
renewed old mortgages at lower rates. 

There is everywhere manifested a permanency 
of business interests which is conducive to 
prosperity. The permanent organization of busi- 
ness, as well as the accumulation of wealth, has 
a tendency to tide over any temporary depression 
like that caused by the recent drought. This 
prosperity and permanency are conducive to the 
confidence of the financial world, and, consequent- 
ly, to lower rates of interest, so that only an ex- 
cessive demand would now perceptibly raise the 
rate of interest. 

The past four years have witnessed results of 
business prosperity in various ways. The towns 
of the State are rapidly improving. Dirt roads 
are giving place to brick and asphalt pavements ; 
old wooden sidewalks to permanent foundations 
of stone and brick ; old buildings are renovated, 
and a large number of new business blocks and 
dwellings are being erected. Town improvements, 
such as better lighting and better water-supply, 
and, in some instances, better transportation, are 
observed. New churches and schoolhouses of 
improved architectural style are being built. Dur- 
ing these four years the agricultural products 
amounted to $645,903,789. 

The railroad traffic is very large, all of the 
great lines running through Kansas being worked 
to their fullest capacity. Passenger trains are 
crowded, and all available freight cars are in use. 
The exodus to Oklahoma on account of the open- 
ing of the reservation, and the immense passenger 
traffic occasioned by people going away to escape 
the heat and to attend conventions, have made 
crowded trains. The roads of the Southwest 
will have a good season. 









POPULATION. 

The population of Kansas has not increased 
much during the last ten years. Quite an emi- 
gration out of the State during the period of 
depression, and the large number of emigrants 
to Oklahoma, nearly overbalance the natural 
increase. In 1890, the total population was 
1,427,096; in 1900, 1,444,708. 

But it is an American-born population, and 
the foreigners within the borders of the State 
are practically Americanized. The foreign im- 
migration to the State is very small, and there is 
being built up a sturdy native population of strong 
characteristics and practical business instincts. 

The population is marked by thrift and energy, 
and a desire for education as a means for the bet- 
terment of the condition of the people. Also, 
there are those who love learning and art and 
culture because of their elevating influences. 
The majority of the people are temperate in speech, 
thought, habits, and practices, and comparatively 
few are intemperate. Sometimes more is said 
and heard of these few than should be said, and 
much less is said of the great mass of the people 
of Kansas who represent the salt of the earth. 

While Kansas is in the interior, far from New 
York, the great financial center of the United 
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States and the future financial center of the 
world, the people of Kansas realize the pros- 
perity of the present and have faith in their fu- 
ture greatness, and are ready to demonstrate by 
thrift, energy, and earnestness of purpose that 
they are correct. Losses have been incurred, 
prospects blighted, the people have become 
frightened, the croaker and the fakir have done 
their work ; but Kansas is too rich, too strong, 
too well organized, to permit any of these ob- 
stacles to influence seriously her prosperity. The 
momentum of success of the past four years will 
tide her over the present episode of the drought. 
To the farmer, the drought carries its peculiar 
lesson. It will cause him to exercise greater 
precautions in planting a larger acreage of alfalfa 
and kaffir corn,—the great feed-producers in dry 
climates. He will learn lessons of wisdom about 
early and late planting, and about midsummer 
planting. Stock-raisers will take greater precau- 
tions about water-supply and surplus feed. A 
new impulse will be given to irrigation, as well as 
to other safeguards against the drought. And 
possibly the greater lesson will be learned, that, 
having had five years of plenty, a little loss in 
prospective wealth may make the people of 
Kansas grateful for their numerous blessings. 
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HERD OF TWO HUNDRED NATIVE KANSAS STEERS, NEAR OBERLIN, KANSAS, 


























BY RICHARD T. 


ta the death of Dr. Herbert B. Adams the 

Johns Hopkins University loses another-one 
of that brilliant group of men whom President 
Gilman gathered about him twenty-five years 
ago, and one who was an able helper in making 
that foundation the power which it has been and 
still is; while the country at large has to mourn 
the untimely departure of a great educator. 

It requires but a few lines to present the main 
facts of this peaceful, smoothly flowing life. Dr. 
Adams came of old Massachusetts stock. Both 
on the paternal and maternal side, his ancestors 
settled in the Old Bay State more than two hun- 


dred and fifty years ago. His father was Na- 
thaniel Dickinson Adams, a lumber merchant 
and selectman of Shutesbury, Mass., and_ his 


mother, Harriet Hastings. It was in Shutesbury 
that Dr. Adams was born, April 16, 1850. The 
family appear soon after this to have moved to 
Amherst, Mass., for it was there that as a lad 
Dr. Adams attended the public schools, going 
from Amherst to Phillips Exeter to complete his 
preparation for Amherst College. From this in- 
stitution Dr. Adams was graduated i in 1872, and 
at the head of his class. It is said that as a boy 
he was a natural leader among his playmates, and 
that at Amherst College he displayed those quali- 
ties of leadership which were ever so prominent 
in his character. Soon after graduation from 
Amherst, Dr. Adams went to Heidelberg Uni- 
versity, Germany, where he was given the de- 
gree of Ph.D., «* Summa cum laude,” in 1876. A 
few years later I was a student at Heidelberg, 
and found that among the American students 
whose memory was cherished by the faculty was 
Dr. Adams, of the then new Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, which was even at this time beginning to 
attract the attention of educators. There were 
then at least four conspicuous names in the facul- 
ty at Heidelberg—viz., Bunsen, Bluntschli, Knies, 
Kuno Fischer. Alas! of these four men with 
world-reputations, Kuno Fischer alone survives. 
Dr. Adams and I studied especially under both 
Knies and Bluntschli; I taking my major under 
the former economist, he his major under the 
latter political scientist. Dr. Adams always cher- 
ished a warm admiration for Bluntschli, and 
looked upon this distinguished German professor 
as his master ; while Bluntschli ever took peculiar 
pleasure in the career of his American disciple in 
Baltimore. 


HERBERT B. ADAMS: A SKETCH. 


ELY. 


























THE LATE DR. HERBERT B. ADAMS, 


Tn the year 1876, when Dr. Adams completed 
his course of study at Heidelberg, the Johns 
Hopkins University began its history, and he be- 
came a successful candidate for a fellowship, and 
made so favorable an impression upon President 
Gilman that he was in a few years placed in 
charge of the department of history and political 
science, holding that position under one title and 
another—associate, associate professor, and finally 
professor—from 1891 on, until his resignation 
a few months ago on account of failing health. 
During the years 1878-81, he was historical lec- 
turer at Smith ( ‘ollege, and from 1888 to 1891 
he occupied a similar position in the «College of 
Liberal Arts ”’ of the Chautauqua system of edu- 
cation. My impression is, however, that he re- 
tained at least an informal connection with the 
Chautauqua work after 1891, and I know that 
his interest in that work was ever keen and ap- 
preciative. In 1884, Dr. Adams was active in 
organizing the American Historical Association. 


Among his associates in this enterprise, Hon. 
Andrew D. White, President Charles K. Adams, 


and the late Prof. Justin Winsor are prominently 
mentioned ; but I think that no one else labored 
so assiduously as he in bringing together the 
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men who founded this association, and it was 
quite natural that he should be chosen its first 
secretary ; also, with his qualities, equally natural 
that he should hold the position until the sad 
condition of his health forced him to resign it in 
December last, when he was made vice-president 
and put in line for the presidency. 

Dr. Adams’ editorial activity was especially 
prominent among his various lines of work. 
Early in his university career, he founded the 
‘¢Jolins Hopkins University Studies in Iistor- 
ical and Political Science,” and had at the time 
of his death edited some forty volumes in this 
series. He was also editor, since 1887, of the 
series of monographs entitled «+ Contributions 
to American Educational History,” publisied by 
the United States Bureau of Hducation. His 
own monographs were chiefly of an educational 
character, and among them may be mentioned 
«The Study of History in American Colleges 
and Universities,” ¢¢ The College of William and 
Marv,” ‘*Thomas Jefferson and the University 
of Virginia.” Another one of his monographs 
bears the title ‘*« Maryland’s Influence in Found- 
ing a National Commonwealth ; ” and this mono- 
graph illustrates his keen interest and apprecia- 
tion of his own environment in its historical, 
political, and social significance. But his largest 
work, and the only one issued in book form, was 
his «+ Life and Writings of Jared Sparks,” pub- 
lished in 1893. 

Dr. Adams’ health began to fail noticeably 
somewhat less than two years ago. ‘The last 
time that I saw him was in December, 1899, 
when he was about to start on a voyage—I think 
to Bermuda or Jamaica—in search of health. 
He showed then comparatively few evidences of 
his physical breakdown, and I hoped, as did his 
other friends, that rest and change for a few 
months would restore him to health and old-time 
vigor. At the beginning of the academic year— 
1900—01—he resumed his duties at the Johns 
Tlopkins, but it soon became apparent that he 
could not carry forward his work, and he be- 
came convinced that he must resign his position. 
The trustees, in accepting the resignation, passed 
a resolution expressing their appreciation of his 
eminent services, and he was made _ professor 
emeritus. In some remarks | made before the 
Northwestern Association of the Johns Hopkins 
Alumni on February 22 of this year, I still ven- 
tured to express the hope that Dr. Adams would 
be spared for many years, and although less ac- 
tive than heretofore, might still render important 
services to education and history. In the last 
letter which I received from him he expressed 
the hope that he would be able to be of service 
to the department of history and political science 


in the Johns Hopkins University, watching its 
further development and assisting it with friend- 
ly counsel. But this was not to be. His malady 
was incurable, and he succumbed to it on July 30. 
Since his death, his will has revealed his devo- 
tion to the university with which his memory 
will ever be associated ; for after making small 
bequests to Amherst College and the town of 
Amherst, and one of $5,000 to the American 
Historical Association, the rest of his estate is 
left to the Johns Hopkins University as an 
“HW. B. Adams” fund. Dr. Adams was never 
married, and his will shows where his affections 
were placed. 

A few years younger than Dr. Adams, I did 
not begin my work at the Johns Hopkins until 
the fall of 1881, when he was already associate. 
I found him cordial, hopeful, and helpful. 1 
soon discovered that capacity for leadership, for 
rallying men about him, to which I have already 
alluded as one of his prominent traits. 1 think 
that he was never so happy as when he was tak- 
ing the initiative, either alone cr associated with 
others, in the development of some new enter- 
prise or the foundation of some new institution 
whether this was a university club, a country 
school for boys, the Johns Hopkins studies, or 
any other one of various undertakings with 
which he was associated. And his gifts for lead 
ership were recognized in other ways than those 
already mentioned. It was natural that he should 
early have been elected a trustee of Amherst 
College, that he should have been a trustee of 
the ‘Boys’ Country School” of Baltimore, and 
the first secretary of the University Club of that 
city, as it also was that other important universi- 
ties should have endeavored to draw him away 
from the Johns Hopkins by offers of important 
administrative positions. Some of these we dis- 
cussed at great length; but although the temp- 
tation was once in particular very strong, in the 
end his allegiance and loyalty to the Johns Hop- 
kins always triumphed. 

As I recall his career, I feel that Dr. Adams 
must be given credit for inventiveness in large 
plans and boldness in the execution of them. He 
always had some plan for the further enlargement 
and improvement of his work at the Johns Hop 
kins, and he was ever cheerful and hopeful about 
the outcome of our development. I cannot re- 
call a time in my eleven years of association witli 
him when he was really despondent about the 
future. 

llow well do I recall the humble beginnings 
of the Johns Hopkins University studies in lis- 
torical and political science—the mother of similar 
series In every part of the United States. One 
day he caine to me, showing a couple of reprints 




















of brief monographs, already used elsewhere in 
the proceedings of a local New England society, 
and outlining a plan for the ‘‘studies.”” These 
reprints had been secured at trifling expense, and 
he had received promise of a small guarantee 
fund. These reprints did not presenta very im- 
posing appearance, and I fear that I did not re- 
spond to his suggestions with sufficient cheerful- 
ness. But Dr. Adams was full of hope, and saw 
the future in what was insignificant. It has been 
said that these ‘‘studies” do not contribute to 
‘the gayety of nations.”’ That must be admitted. 
But their service has been great. Everywhere 
in our broad land we find university men work- 
ing at problems of historical and political scholar- 
ship, and also—a second thing—working to pro- 
mote good citizenship ; and for this condition of 
affairs a great deal is due to the Johns Hopkins 
University studies in historical and _ political 
science. 

| have already spoken of his work in connec- 
tion with the American Historical Association, 
the beginnings of which, so far as they took place 
in his office, I followed with interest. But I 
must not forget to mention how helpful he proved 
to me when, with the codperation of other econo- 
mists, I was active in organizing the American 
Economic Association. We had the benefit of 
lis cheerful counsel in the early days of our 
movement, and in September, 1885, at Saratoga, 
when our association was finally established, he 
was most helpful. 

[ often talked with Dr. Adams about his edi- 
torial work for the Bureau of Education, which 
began two years after the event just mentioned. 
[lis discussion of his plans and ideas showed that 
he always had at heart the advancement of edu- 
cation, and always the promotion of human wel- 
fare through education. Dr. Adams was always 
interested in efforts for the enlightenment of the 
masses and the amelioration of their condition ; 
and I think that he must have been highly grat- 
ified when he received from Chancellor George 
William Curtis the Regents’ prize of the Univer- 
sity of the State of New York for the best mono- 
graph on university extension. 

In recalling what I remember about Dr. 
Adams, one thing that is especially prominent in 
my mind is his talent for discovering the capaci- 
ties of young men. We were continually talk- 
ing about ‘‘ our boys ;”’ and what has impressed 
me strongly in this connection has been his in- 
sight, his genius, in discovering talent where 
others did not see it, and the encouragement 
which he gave to concealed, covered-up, latent 
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talent. I remember that years ago a gentleman 
who now is regarded by many as a leader in his 
own line toid me that Dr. Adams was the first 
one to encourage him to believe that he could 
make something of himself. And is it not a 
great thing, a very great thing, in a teacher to 
see capacity, to nurse it gently in early and feeble 
days and help it bring forth fruit in maturity ? 
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Some teachers in their critical severity seem to 
have a repressing influence ; but Dr. Adams was 
always positive and constructive in his work, and 
consciously so. I believe that every one who 
ever studied under him will say that he never 
felt repressed by him, but, on the contrary, felt 
encouraged in making the most of his talents. 

In passing judgment on Dr. Adams, it must 
be remembered that he began his work twenty- 
five years ago, and that along several lines he 
was a pioneer in this country, others now build- 
ing on foundations which he laid. 

In closing this brief, personal sketch,—and as 
I understand it, that is what the editor of the 
Review oF Reviews desires,—I wish to offer my 
tribute to the services of my former colleague, 
who has established for himself an honorable 
and permanent place, not simply in the truly 
great educational history of the Johns Hopkins 
University, but in the educational history of the 
United States. 























ROBERT KOCH AND HIS WORK. 


BY HERMANN M. BIGGS, M.D. 


OBERT KOCH is undoubtedly the most dis- 
tinguished figure which has appeared in 
the medical world during the last two decades. 
The foundations of the great advances in bacte- 
riology which have especially marked this period 
were laid by the work of Pasteur, Lister, and 
others, previous to 1880; but since that date no 
one has contributed as much to its progress and 
to the general progress of scientific medicine as 
he. Not only have his discoveries in bacteri- 
ology been momentous, but his earlier work in 
improving the methods and technique of bacteri- 
ological investigation largely contributed to mak- 
ing possible the rapid development which has 
since occurred. 

In estimating the value of Koch’s work it must 
not be forgotten that the discoveries in bacteri- 
ology have formed the basis of almost all the 
great advances in medicine, and in surgery as 
distinct from medicine, which have characterized 
the concluding years of the nineteenth century. 

Robert Koch was born in Clausthal, Hanover, 
on December 11, 1843, and he is therefore about 
fifty-eight years of age. He studied medicine 
from 1862 to 1866, and graduated in the latter 
year from the University of Géttingen. He 
began practising his profession at Langenhagen, 
but later settled at Racknitz, in Posen. From 
1872 to 1880, he was district physician in a small 
village—W ollstein. It was during this latter 
period, 1872 to 1880, that he began the studies 
in bacteriology which have since made him dis 
tinguished. As the result of his admirable con- 
tributions on anthrax, published in 1876, and on 
the traumatic infectious diseases, published in 
1878, he was tendered an appointment, in 1880, 
in the Imperial Health Office, and he then re- 
moved to Berlin. From this time, he contributed 
largely to the reports issued from the Imperial 
Health Office. In 1883, he was made Privy 
Councilor, and in 1885 was appointed director 
of the new Hygienic Institute of the University 
of Berlin and professor in the medical faculty. 
On his return from Egypt, Italy, and India, in 
1884, where he went as the head of the German 
Cholera Commission, he was decorated by the 
Emperor and received 100,000 marks from the 
government, in recognition of his services in the 
discovery of the cholera bacillus. In 1885, he 
was sent to France by the German Government 
as cholera commissioner. In 1891, the Institute 
for Infectious Diseases, with an attached hospital 




















DR. ROBERT KOCH. 


containing one hundred and fifty beds, was es- 
tablished by the government, and Koch was ap- 
pointed director. This institute is one of the 
four or five great institutions which have been 
established, in recent years, in Europe for re- 
search work in medicine. The great institute 
in St. Petersburg, the Pasteur Institute in Paris, 
and the British Institute of Preventive Medicine 
are similar to it in most respects. It is hoped 
that the recently established Rockefeller Institute 
for Medical Research in New York City may 
bear a similar relation to scientific medicine in 
the United States that these somewhat older in- 
stitutions do, respectively, in Germany, France, 
Russia, and Great Britain. 

The Institute for Infectious Diseases in Berlin 
has a large staff of able investigators, and many 
important contributions to scientific medicine 
have emanated from it since its establishment 
under the direction of Koch. 

Personally, Koch is a most approachable man, 
kindly in his relations with his associates and as- 























sistants, and a most industrious and enthusiastic 
worker. He has the power, to a remarkable de- 
gree, of inspiring his pupils with his own scien- 
tific spirit and enthusiasm. , 

His earliest important contributions to bacteri- 
ology related to anthrax, or splenic fever, a dis- 
ease which is very prevalent in cattle and sheep 
in some countries, and especially in the south of 
Europe. As early as 1863, the French scientist 
Davaine first claimed to have demonstrated that 
the cause of anthrax was a bacillus; but it was 
Koch who, in 1876, confirmed the observations 
of Davaine, worked out the life history of this 
organism, and showed conclusively its casual re- 
lation to this disease. Especial interest attaches 
to this bacillus, as it was the first discovered of 
all the microérganisms which have proved to be 
the immediate cause of infectious diseases in ani- 
mals and man, and it has been the study of an- 
thrax which has formed the groundwork of most 
of our recent bacteriological knowledge. 

Koch in the following years also contributed 
some most important communications on the 
traumatic infectious diseases, septicemia, pyemia 
(blood-poisoning), erysipelas, etc., which attract- 
ed wide attention in the medical profession. The 
work, however, which first brought him very 
prominently forward and placed him in the first 
rank of scientific investigators, and which will 
serve for all time to connect his name with one 
of the most important discoveries in the history 
of medicine, was in connection with tuberculosis. 
In March, 1882, he presented before the Berlin 
Physiological Society a communication on the 
etiology of tuberculosis in which he detailed the 
results of his investigations in regard to the cau- 
sation of tuberculosis and described the tubercle 
bacillus. So thorough and complete was this 
work, so careful were its observations, and so 
well founded its deductions, notwithstanding the 
newness of the field in which he was working, 
the inherent difficulties of the problem, and the 
necessity for the invention of many of the meth- 
ods employed, that innumerable investigations 
made since that time have produced no impor- 
tant modifications in it. 

The problem then solved was of greater im- 
portance to humanity, and more far reaching in 
its effects on scientific medicine, than any single 
one since presented or likely to follow. 

It placed tuberculosis definitely in the class of 
the infectious and preventable diseases, and re- 
sulted in entirely removing the prevalent belief 
in the common hereditary transmission of the 
It also produced most important modi- 
fications in other respects of our conception of 
the nature and causation of this disease, and of 
the means to be adopted for its restriction. Tu- 
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berculosis is by far the most widely distributed, 
the most prevalent, and the most fatal to which 
both human beings and many species of animals 
are subject. In some cities,—as Vienna, for 
example,—it causes more than 45 per cent. of all 
the deaths occurring during the adult period of 
life, and with our present knowledge it becomes 
one of the most easily preventable of all the in- 
fectious diseases. The death rate from tubereu- 
losis in New York City has decreased more than 
35 per cent. since the announcement of Kochi’s 
discovery, but still nearly 10,000 deaths a year 
are caused by it. These facts suggest some con- 
ception of the importance of the discovery of the 
tubercle bacillus. 

The next work possessing wide general inter- 
est was the discovery of the microérganism 
causing epidemic or Asiatic cholera, usually 
called the Koch comma bacillus. The investiga- 
tions leading to this disco,ery were undertaken 
while he was at the head of the cholera commis- 
sion appointed by the German Government to 
study this disease. These investigations were 
carried on mainly in Egypt and India, and were 
instigated by the extension of cholera from cen- 
tral Asia along the routes of travel of the Mecca 
pilgrims to Egypt and the south of Europe in 
1883 and 1884. The discovery of the cholera 
bacillus and the observations which followed it 
have given us full and complete knowledge of 
the means by which cholera is transmitted, and 
has made possible the rapid and accurate differ- 
entiation of epidemic cholera from cholera mor- 
bus, which it so much resembles. It has fur- 
ther made possible the formulation of intelligent, 
rational, and effective preventive measures when 
cases of cholera appear in civilized communities. 
How effective these measures are may be judged 
by the results dealing with this disease in New 
York City in 1892, at the time of the cholera 
epidemic in Hamburg. During the period when 
cholera-infected ships were lying in the lower 
bay, twelve cases of Asiatic cholera occurred in 
widely separated points in the tenement-house 
districts of New York City. Under the skillful 
administration of the Department of Health, the 
diagnosis in these cases was rapidly established, 
and preventive measures so effectively enforced 
that in no single instance did a secondary case 
occur after information was received by the De- 
partment of Health of the possible existence of a 
case of this disease. Such results in the re- 
striction of such an infectious disease as Asiatic 
cholera can only be obtained when intelligent 
preventive means can be employed, directed 
with a full knowledge of the cause. 

We have passed over without mention much 
of the earlier work of Koch, including that upon 
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disinfection and disinfectants, which was most 
important at the time, but which has to a large 
extent been forgotten, because it has been so 
much overshadowed by other much more im- 
portant investigations. 

In 1890 came the announcement by Koch of 
the separation from cultures of the tubercle 
bacillus of a substance called by him tuberculin— 
the so-called Koch lymph—which has a specific 
influence on the tuberculous processes. Koch 
maintained that in favorable cases the use of this 
remedy in a prescribed way by hypodermic in- 
jection would produce a healing of the diseased 
tissues. He showed that in animals and human 
beings suffering with tuberculosis the injection 
of minute quantities of this substance was fol- 
lowed by general febrile symptoms, and the evi- 
dences of an acute inflammatory reaction around 
the areas of tuberculous disease, wherever in the 
body these might be situated. The use of much 
larger quantities in normal individuals was fol- 
lowed by no symptoms. At this time we had 
little knowledge of the specific chemical sub- 
stances produced by bacteria in the media in 
which they grew or contained in their bodies, 
and this announcement, rather because it was by 
the discoverer of the tubercle bacillus than be- 
cause it was a new cure for tuberculosis, produced 
a profound sensation both in lay and‘ medical 
circles in Europe and America. The conclusion 
was at once, and quite too hastily, drawn that at 
last a specific for the cure of the disease of all 
the most fatal to the human race had been found, 
and in the autumn and winter of 1890 thousands 
of medical practitioners and scientists flocked to 

3erlin to obtain more detailed information of the 

manner of preparation and use of this remedy. 
Extravagant hopes were held as to its value, 
although Koch had distinctly laid down the limi- 
tations of the curative possibilities of tuberculin 
in pulmonary tuberculosis, confining its use to 
the comparatively early stages of the disease. 
‘he remedy soon fell into undeserved popular 
discredit, owing to its frequent use in unsuitable 
cases, its administration in too large doses, and 
the neglect of certain precautions, which had 
been specifically described. The fact seemed to 
be lost sight of that the power of this agent to do 
harm, if improperly employed, was much greater 
than its power to do good. 

Much undeserved criticism has been passed 
upon Koch and his work because of the fail- 
ure of tuberculin to fulfill the popular anticipa- 
tions. It must not be forgotten, however, that 
from the beginning Koch’s expressions as to its 
practical value were far more guarded than those 
of his followers, and he cannot be charged with 
the sensational and extravagant claims made by 





the daily press or by interested charlatans ; nor 
can wonder be expressed that even the most con- 
servative might be led to hope for great results 
by the discovery of a substance derived from the 
tubercle bacillus and having a specific and extraor- 
dinarily powerful influence on the tuberculous 
processes. While tuberculin has not shown it- 
self to be in any sense an absolute specific for the 
cure of tuberculosis, yet it is of proven value in 
the treatment of selected cases, and the reaction 
following its use is pathognomonic in the diag- 
nosis of this disease. More than this, the scien- 
tific value of the discovery in its direct and indirect 
results have been second only to the discovery of 
the tubercle bacillus itself. 

How unjust have been the criticisms of this 
work, and how far the facts have sustained 
Koch’s original contention, may be judged from 
the following extracts from a second paper read 
by him at the recent Congress on Tuberculosis 
in London. He said : 


When in the year 1890 I made my first exact com- 
munication regarding tuberculin, I was able to point to 
two important properties of this medicament—namely. 
its power to produce specific reactions in persons sufier- 
ing from tubercular disease, and its therapeutic effi- 
ciency if used for a length of time. 

With reference to the former property, 1 expressed 
myself in the following words: “I believe I do not go 
too far when I assume that the medicament will in fu- 
ture be an indispensable aid to diagnosis. It will en- 
able one to diagnose doubtful cases of incipient phthisis 
even when one fails to obtain certain knowledge of the 
nature of the disease by finding bacilli or elastic fibers 
in the sputum, or by the physical examination.” 

I come now to the therapeutic value of tuberculin, 
and of this, too, I maintain that it is completely proved, 
provided—and on this I have insisted from the first— 
that its application be restricted to still curable cases— 
i.e., to those which are not yet too far advanced and 
not complicated with other morbid processes caused by 
streptococci, staphylococci, pneumococci, influenza bac- 
teria, etc. 

The rules which experience has prescribed for the 
treatment with tuberculin may, therefore, be briefly 
summarized as follows : 

1. Only patients that have no fever, and in whom the 
process has not advanced too far, are suited for the 
treatment. 2. One begins with a very small dose, and in- 
creases it so slowly that only very slight reactions, or 
even none, take place. 3. If reactions take place, tuber- 
culin must not be injected again till the temperature 
has been normal for one or several days. 4. The treat- 
ment with tuberculin must be repeated until, after an 
interval of three or four months, the capability of reac- 
tion is permanently extinct. 

As to the therapeutic effect of tuberculin, I said on 
that occasion : ‘‘The main thing in the new treatment 
is that it begin as early as possible. The incipient stage 
of phthisis is to be its proper aim, because it is against 
that it can fully develop all its power.” And in another 
place, ‘‘ After this experience I am disposed to believe 
that incipient phthisis can be cured by the medicament 
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with certainty.” Since that time, I have had very fre- 
quent opportunities of testing the efficacy of tuber- 
culin, and have invariably been able to convince myself 
anew of the correctness of the statements I made then. 
I therefore still adhere to the opinion that tuberculin is 
an indispensable aid to diagnosis and a very effective 
remedy for incipient phthisis. In proof of the diagnostic 
value of tuberculin I point to its extensive use as a 
means of ascertaining tuberculosis in cattle. According 
to the calculations which Voges had collated from 
numerous reports, and according to the careful investi- 
gations of Eber, it gives, if properly applied, correct 
diagnoses in 97 to 98 cases in 100. Considering that the 
diagnosis is made by a single injection of tuberculin, 
and that errors caused by accidental rise of tempera- 
ture due to other causes are not entirely excluded, this 
isa splendid result. Moreover, the injection of tuber- 
culin into cattle, of which we may safely say that it has 
now been performed in millions of cases, has shown 
that it is absolutely free of danger ; at least, not a sin- 
gle case of its having caused any injury to health has 
ever come to my knowledge. In the case of human 
beings, however, the conditions of the diagnostic use of 
tuberculin are considerably more favorable, for it is not 
necessary to extort the diagnosis by a single injection, 
and therefore we need not give so large a dose, or pro- 
duce a strong reaction. On the contrary, we may rest 
content with a quite slight reaction, but must then 
repeat the test, in order to exclude the possibility cf 
error. 

Koch’s recent address before the Tuberculosis 
Congress in London has naturally attracted wide 
attention in both the lay and medical press of 
this country and Great Britain. Under any con- 
ditions, an address from him, especially before 
such a body, would have aroused much interest. 
In the present instance, this has been greatly in- 
creased by the decided opinion expressed in it 
of his belief in the difference between human 
and bovine tuberculosis, supported by experi- 
mental proof that human tuberculosis cannot be 
transmitted to the bovine species. From the 
nature of the case, the converse of this proposi- 
tion—namely, that bovine tuberculosis cannot be 
transmitted to human beings—is difficult of con- 
vincing proof, although the proof of the first 
proposition affords considerable presumptive evi- 
dence of the truth of the second. There is a cer- 
tain amount of incidental evidence tending to 
corroborate this presumption, but it cannot by 
any means be considered to have been proven. 
Many of the comments and criticisms passed on 
the address seem to assume that he maintains 
that the non-communicability of bovine tubereu- 
losis to human beings is an established fact. 
This, however, is an error, for he says the ques- 
tion of the susceptibility of man to bovine tuber- 
culosis is not yet absolutely decided, and will not 
aimit, at present, of absolute decision ; but he 
maintains that we are already. justified in con- 
cluding that if such a susceptibility really exists, 
the infection of human beings is but a very rare 
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occurrence. He estimates the extent of the in- 
fection by the milk and flesh of tuberculous 
cattle, and the butter made of their milk, as 
hardly greater than that of hereditary transmis- 
sion, which, as is admitted by all bacteriologists, 
is of very rare occurrence. 

It seems also tu have been assumed by many 
of the lay writers that Koch’s observations in 
this matter are new, or that a claim to originality 
is made for this view ; on the contrary, the ob- 
servations are not new, and Koch says, +‘Our 
experiments are not the only ones that have led 
to this result.” He refers to the earlier litera- 
ture of the subject, and mentions the reports of 
the numerous experiments made by Chauveau, 
Ginther, Harms, Bollinger, and others, who fed 
‘alves, swine, and goats with tuberculous ma- 
terial. They also found that animals fed with 
the milk and pieces of the lungs of tuberculous 
cattle always fell ill of tuberculosis, whereas those 
which received human material with their food 
did not. Comparative investigations regarding 
human and bovine tuberculosis have been made 
recently on this side of the Atlantic by Smith, 
Dinwiddie, and Frothingham, and their results 
agree with those reported by Koch. He only 
maintains that the results of his experiments are 
absolutely conclusive because the methods of in- 
fection chosen excluded all sources of error, and 
carefully avoided everything connected with the 
‘are of the animals which might have a disturb- 
ing effect cn the results. Considering all these 
facts, he says: ‘I feel justified in maintaining 
that human tuberculosis differs from bovine and 
‘annot be transmitted to cattle. It seems to me 
very desirable, however, that these experiments 
should be repeated elsewhere, in order that all 
doubt as to the correctness of my assertion may 
be removed.” 

It may be added that so important are his con- 
clusions regarded to be that already measures 
have been taken by the German and British gov- 
ernments, and by the Department of Health of 
New York City, to repeat his experiment. 

In conclusion I may say that after a connection 
for many years with the sanitary work of the 
great city of New York I have come more and 
more to a full realization of the great achieve- 
ments of preventive medicine, of the tremendous 
possibilities held out by it for the future pros- 
perity of the human race, and of the predominat- 
ing influence of Koch’s work in it all. In esti- 


mating the value of this work, I cannot but feel 
that it has fallen to the lot of but few men in the 
history of the world to contribute as much to the 
alleviation of suffering and to the saving of life, 
and to the real progress of the race, as Koch has 
contributed, 
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ee in mid-August, the final issue is 
unknown of the contest between the 
United States Steel Corporation and the Amalga- 
mated Association, representing that share of 
the skilled labor in iron, steel, and tin organized 
inaunion. Both the lesson and the moral of 
the conflict are still vague. Its details are yet 
jealousiy concealed by each combatant. Even 
the exact number engaged is subject to the usual 
error of all numerical social estimate. 

All that can be done at this stage is to put the 
strike in its relation with the past history and 
present condition of the industry, and make 
clear the nationaP industrial environment, the 
policy, and the opposing ends and ideals, leading 
each combatant, which precipitated the first 
great contest between such of its labor as was 
organized—in this case one-tenth of the whole— 
and one of the new mammoth manufacturing 
corporations which have so affected the nerves 
and imaginings of men that they forget that 
these, too, are, by the conditioning factors of 
their existence, as much obedient to social and 
economic law as the least of the enterprises they 
supplanted. It is not the size of the planet, but 
the center of the system, which determines the 
orbit of the satellite. 

A clear conception of the conditions which 
underlie a strike, in its nature pathologic—an 
interruption of healthy conditions—is only prac- 
ticable by first noting the usual working of the 
industrial organism. One real difference, per- 
haps the most important of all differences, be- 
tween the industrial systems of England and the 
United States, so nearly alike that they often 
seem similar, though not identical, halves of one 
whole, is that collective bargaining has increased 
in the United Kingdom for half a century, but is 
still as far as ever from dominance in the United 
Republic?) The mere numerical increase of 
unions is less here. The American Federation 
of Labor, which plays in our labor the part of 
the English Trade Union Congress, had last year 
850,000 members and 1,017 local unions. The 
Trade Union Congress had, in 1900, 1,225,- 
133 members, having grown from 118,367 in 
1868. If the Knights of Labor be added, with 
200,000 members, the total of affiliated unions 
here is a little over 1,050,000. How large the 


unions outside either of these general organiza- 
tions, no ene can tell. In the United King- 





dom, Mr. J. Burnett, in his report on trade- 
unions in 1898, found 1,267 trade-unions, with 
1,644,591 members. Yet the population of 
Great Britain is half that of the United States, 
and except in cotton, its workers are less nu- 
merous. New York State, with nearly a fifth of 
the population of the United Kingdom, had in 
1898 only a little over a tenth of the number, 

72,340, there enrolled in unions. No estimate 
of unions in this country makes them numerically 
equal to English unions, and their probable pro- 
portion here to population is one-half that in 
England. 

In spite of the dubious outcome of the Eng- 
lish machinists’ strike three years ago, the or- 
ganization of industry there steadily tends to- 
ward a system in which local unions, acting 
through a central committee, face, yearly, local 
firms united by their trade organization. This 
process is almost complete in the coal trade, the 
last step in forcing in doubting mine-owners 
having been taken, aot by the men, but by the 
masters. The cotton trade has an organization 
nearly as complete, particularly among the spin- 
ners. ‘The industry, devotion, and personal in- 
terest of Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb have given 
this development a record fuller and more com- 
plete than any like history and analysis of the 
organization of labor, issued just as the failure 
of a great strike challenged the entire system 
under it. Accounts are examined in these con- 
ferences, cost sheets and records of sales laid 
bare, and the representatives of labor are admit- 
ted, in this consultation, to all the secrets of cap- 
ital in the joint work of production necessary to 
a fair bargain on wages. 

Nothing comparable to this exists in the Ameri- 
can system, to which it has many points of ap- 
parent superiority, though whether it creates a 
more efficient and prosperous industrial system 
is the precise issue now being threshed out by 
the merciless competition of international com- 
merce, in which American industrial methods 
are not taking a second place. — It is well to have 
a say about wages. It is, perhaps, even more 
necessary to make sure that there are wages 
about which to have a say. Whether superior or 
not, representing advance or arrest, the English 
system is not ours. Such annual agreements as 
are made here on wages between labor and capi 
tal accept the current market price without 2 
































scrutiny of books or accounts. So far from going 
on to that cumulative control over a larger and 
larger share of wages, hours, and the control of 
business enjoyed by English unions, the power 
of the American labor union has moved in a 
different and descending curve. 

The normal ard disheartening history of trade- 
unions in this country begins with their organiza- 
tion under easier conditions, less onerous laws, 
and a freer social system, which, as De Tocque- 
ville observed two generations ago, facilitates the 
creation of independent, unwatched, and unli- 
censed though lawful societies at every point. 
This country swarms with organizations. ‘¢ Tres 
fucit collegium” (three make a society) describes 
us. No three Americans can be long together 
without fruiting into a constitution and by-laws 
and spending most of their time managing the 
machinery of their crganization. 

There was resistance to the first steps of union 
organization in this country, but it was brief and 
bloodless. Over and over again, as every reader 
will bear witness in his own observation, the union 
is formed without resistance. It grows. - It is ac- 
cepted, generally, without protest by employers. 
Wages and hours, while sometimes the cause of 
disputes, notably in the early stages of the organ- 
ization of a trade, cause less and less friction. <A 
standard ‘scale’? comes to be mutually agreed. 
The wide diffusion of intelligence and the solidarity 
of American life, which so often makes the em- 
ployer a man who has earlier worked for wages, 
render both parties to the wage contract aware 


of the ups and downs of business, and both ad- 
vances and reductions in hours and wages are 


secured, not without friction, but with decreas- 
ing antagonism. The failure of firms or closing 
of mills, if wages are too high or prices too low, 
graduaily establishes in the minds of both cap- 
italist and labor:a standard of hours and wages 
which both accept as fair. The union, armed, 
as its members are, with votes and free from 
class deference, seems likely, it might a prior? be 
expected in a democratic community, to be more 
powerful here than in England. As the union 
grows, however, it has in it more and more 
‘‘politics.” Its management drifts into the hands 
of those who more and more closely resemble 
mere politicians. Collision comes at last, not 
Over wages or hours, on which it has been the 
exception to have an important strike in a decade, 
but on some question of business management. 
It may be on a discharge, the maximum of work 
permitted to a hustling workman, the number of 
apprentices, the use of unskilled labor on some 
part of the work hitherto done by skilled labor, 
the introduction of a machine or of a man not 
“recognized” by the union. Things change. 
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The employer who has made no difficulty at set- 
tling wages and hours by collective bargaining 
feels that he faces another issue,—that of the 
control of his business. The union feels that it 
loses all unless it can extend its bargain beyond 
wages and hours to questions of tenure, methods, 
and control, and that unless it insists on this 
point, it has failed of its real though tacit object— 
the control of methods, management, and the 
maximum job, by the rule of the average; no 
man being pushed, and no man having any spe- 
cial chance to advance beyond this average. 

This principle has been accepted in England, 
and the number of men who begin with a dinner- 
pail and end with a mill are few in the land. It 
is not accepted here by the American employer. 
He cannot succeed under American competition, 
unless he can arrange and manage his business to 
give both extremes of the battle line of labor 
their fullest chance,—the unskilled man who is 
longing to do better-paid work, and the excep- 
tionally skilled man who sees in piecework, in all 
its various forms, the chance to pull ahead, re- 
gardless of the average. When collision comes, 
these two classes, the right and left wings of the 
solid average of labor, divide its ranks, and too 
often the union breaks up, defeated. The output 
per spindie has been increased ; the steel ton- 
nage per man, the train-load per train-crew, has 
taken another leap ; the entire industrial machine 
has been geared to a higher efficiency, and or- 
ganized labor, which necessarily, inevitably, and 
wisely represents, not the advance, but the aver- 
age, suffers another of the defeats which reduce 
the influence and effective force of unions in 
American life, but which also leave them after 
every alleged ‘‘defeat” stronger in numbers 
when they next appear, able again to impose a 
standard of wages and hours, and ‘‘defeated”’ 
only when some issue bearing on ‘ control” ap- 
pears. 

This is very far from saying that the union 
represents opposition to advance or improvement. 
It does not. It is true that the members of a 
union feel more strongly than either employers 
or economists the heavy penalty borne through 
the introduction of new machines by men past 
forty-five, unable to accommodate themselves to 
new work—martyrs to the industrial advance. 
American organized labor, with a liberality un- 
known elsewhere, is always readjusting its rules 
and rates to new methods and machinery ; but 
in the nature of things, it must do this with an eye 
on the average and not on the advance, the mass 
and not the exceptional man, because it repre- 
sents the mass and the average, and must. It is 
its duty to seek the widest division of the product. 
It is the duty of capital to secure the greatest in- 
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crease of product. Each must act up to the lobe 
of the industrial conscience for which it stands. 
A conclusion upon the final outcome of this con- 
flict between opposing duties must rest on its 
effect, on the well-being and prosperity of the 
entire community, not of a part. Thus measured, 
the American system, most are ready to admit, 
has given higher wages, a higher standard of 
life, a more efficient industrial machine, larger 
fortunes for the millionaire, and larger savings 
for jabor—and for both, inexorable as fate, the 
pace that kills. 

The strike now in progress can only be under- 
stood and judged by its relation to these social 
and industrial conditions. The conflict is one 
of some two hundred large or local contests by 
the Amalgamated in thirty years, each measuring 
some readjustment of wages, hours, and manage- 
ment to new conditions in a trade which has, 
during thirty years in which steel has replaced 
iron, seen greater alterations than any other 
manufacture. The germ of the system of the 
Amalgamated was the organization of Pittsburg 
puddlers in 1858, and the adoption in 1865 of a 
‘scale’ by which the price of wages for pud- 
dling iron varied with its price. It was to begin 
with $9 per ton for puddling, with iron at 84 
cents per pound—about eight times its present 
value—and sink to 84, with iron at 24 cents. 
From that day to this, the same principle has 
been extended to all branches. In 1875, the 
consolidation of three unions created the «¢ Amal- 
gaiated,” and the practice of yearly ‘‘signing 
the scale” —that is, of making, each June, a 
collective agreement between the Amalgamated 
lodges, made up of the skilled workmen, and 
only the skilled workmen, of a mill and its own- 
ers that a published scale of wages, based on the 
selling price of various products, be the standard 
for the coming year. The single sheet of a 
‘«scale” for puddlers, signed February 13, 1865, 
has grown to be a pamphlet of 38 pages, with a 
scale of wages at varying prices for each of the 
many branches into which ‘ Iron” has differen- 
tiated in 35 years. 

The iron and stee. union in its origin was 
limited to Pittsburg 35 years ago; in 1875, it 
had extended east and west ; in 1883, it claimed 
80,000 members ; in 1892, it had 250 lodges and 
24,000 paying members. It claims now 36,000. 
The Jron Trade Review, July 11, estimated its 
membership at 17,000. The number of skilled 
men it has brought out seems to be about 25,000 to 
30,000. Its organization gives it a sub-lodge for 
each mill. They are united in districts. The dis- 
tricts are represented in the Executive Advisory 
Board by their presidents, who are vice-presidents 
of the National Lodge, and in proportion to the 














members of each in an annual convention, which 
elects the officers of the National Lodge and con- 
ducts the general business of the association. 

This organization, which is more efficient than 
that of most unions, gives a popular body, the 
convention, where questions of policy can be de- 
cided in April, apart from the burning question 
of the ‘‘scale.” This is decided in June by a 
small executive body, made up of the officers and 
the Advisory Board—usually called in newspaper 
dispatches ‘‘ Council ”’—though I have here given 
the name in the ‘ Constitution and General Laws 
of the National Amalgamated Association of 
Iron, Steel, and Tin Plate Workers of the United 
States.’ When the iron and steel trade is in a 
static condition, a general level of prices and a 
general uniformity of process existing, the Amal- 
gamated discharges an office in collective bar- 
gaining whose value can scarcely be overesti- 
mated. When the trade was still divided among 
hundreds of mill-owners, it equalized conditions 
for all of them. It lifted wage disputes out of 
the narrow mill atmosphere. It forced all con- 
cerned to look at the trade asa whole. It gave 
continuity and uniformity to contracts for wages. 
It established standards of wages adjusted to 
price, with it in turn determined by daily supply 
and demand. With men like the late Joseph D. 
Weeks, or a strong and accurate trade journal 
like the Jron Age, collecting and verifying quota- 
tions from actual transactions, the scale, based on 
price, worked with automatic regularity. 

But the difficulty has been that the iron and 
steel trade is scarcely ever static. Save for brief 
intervals of peace and quiet, when there was 
enough for everybody to do, the trade has been 
in an extreme dynamic condition. None has 
changed more in twenty-six years, since the 
Amalgamated signed its first scale, in 1875. 
Steel has been substituted for iron. In steel, 
machinery has taken the place of men. Where 
the skill of the puddier’s elbow could add 10 to 15 
per cent. to the product, the output has come to turn 
on the chemist’s analysis. Where years of train- 
ing were once needed to prevent waste of mate- 
rial, it became possible, with machinery, to break 
in raw men in a few weeks, as was done at Home- 
stead in 1892. 

The Amalgamated strove to meet this—whether 
adequately will be answered differently by capi- 
tal and labor. The scale was altered. Special 
scales were made for improved mills, as for Car- 
negie’s, which straightway had the advantage 
both of special wages and special machinery, an 
advantage bitterly resented by less favored mills. 
No concession could meet the demand of the great 
average that the average past should be main- 
tained. So the Amalgamated struck for the 























$5.50 boiling minimum and the 2 cents a pound 
for bar, when both puddling and bar iron were 
xbout to be relegated to an inferior position. 
After allowing a scale with 53 per cent. less 
wages for Eastern mills, these broke away in 
preat strikes a decade ago because even this con- 
cession did not meet their disadvantages, and 
they increased their efficiency by the adoption of 
piece-work, such as makes Baldwin’s Locomotive 
Works and the Midvale Steel Works, of Phila- 
delphia, marvels of high pay, big output, and 
vheap unic¢ prices combined. ‘The union at 
Homestea:! stood out for a $25 minimum for 
steel billets, as the basis of the scale when bil- 
lets had sunk to $18 and were not to see a better 
price for near ten years. The lapping of the old 
scale on the new process made the position of 
plate-mill roller at the Moorhead Mill, Pittsburg, 
worth $10,294.22 for 1890-91, more than the 
profit of the mill, and net wages of $13 to $18 a 
day were not exceptional.» 

A part of this struggle was the issue whether 
the increased profit of new processes should go 
to capital or to labor ; but a part was also due to 
the restrictions of union rules. ‘This asso- 
ciation will not tolerate any man holding more 
than one job,” says its constitution (Article 
XVII., section 8), and the size of the job is 
strictly defined. A foreman is forbidden to add 
to his salary a percentage on the output, though 
the record blast-furnace output has been secured 
by this expedient. ‘Should any member of 
this association undertake to instruct an un- 
skilled workman in any of the trades represented 
by this association, it shall be the duty of the 
mill committee to notify him that this associa- 
tion cannot tolerate such proceedings’ (Article 
XVII., section 19). No puddler must mend 
his furnace. Weight beyond the limit. set, 
“over-weight,” ‘‘must be stopped.” This pro- 
tection of the average is safe and salutary where 
old methods are religiously preserved, as they 
are in England, partly from conservatism and 
partly by the unions; but where rapid progress 
is being made and the industrial advance is being 
pushed, what occurs 1s what has come,—first as 
Eastern mills, ‘and later Allegheny County mills, 
broke away between 1889 and 1893, mills making 
a full third of the steel in the county The 
union mills became the mills with old machinery 
and methods and a plant more or less antiquated. 
The non-union mills were the mills with new 
plant, new appliances, accepting the union scale 
in its general features, but with a larger maxi- 
mum, more chance for the individual, more op- 
portunity for unskilled labor, and their fair 
share of men who would never have got their 
jobs except for a strike, and who were, as at 
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Homestead, making contracts individually for 
the year, instead of collectively as members of a 
lodge. 

While the union scale is the standard to which 
wages are adjusted in these non-union mills, it 
is not implicitly followed, and the union limits on 


the size of the job are never accepted. It is the 
union’s constant complaint that wages are lower 
in non-union mills. They are lower in some 
cases, and in some cases the reduction consists in 
giving a lower-priced, unskilled man a chance to 
improve his position by doing higher-priced 
skilled work, or in reducing the pay per unit but 
increasing the maximum task so that the total 
wages of an active man are greater. Such men 
often lose bonuses when a non-union mill be- 
comes a union mill. Day labor can nearly al- 
ways be paid better at a non-union mill than a 
union mill, because the former wants the pick of 
this order of workmen, so as to work it up toa 
higher grade. When the union charges that 
lower wages are paid, what is really meant is that 
the average routine worker, always in the ma- 
jority in mill and in life, gets more in a union 
mill, and gets it more easily. 

Not all the union mills were old. Not all the 
non-union were new. Still a third class ex- 
isted, of “open” mills, in which union and non- 
union mills worked side by side. All puddling 
and finishing mills paying union prices were de- 
clared ‘open ” last February by President Shaf- 
fer. But a certain natural selection had brought 
it about that the settled order was strongest in 
union and the new in non-union. Where, also, 
the growth and development of a trade was rela- 
tively new, as in tin plate, sheet steel, and steel 
hoop, and the organization of the union was in 
that primary stage which so steadily accompanies 
in this country the opening of an industry, most 
of the mills were union. In tin plate, moreover, 
the non-union mill at Monessen was avowedly so 
by consent, because new machinery was being 
introduced and tested. It, too, represented the 
advance. Moreover, in this existence of various 
types of mills, often owned by the same com- 
pany, there had grown up the view, held by 
managers and resented by men, that the question 
of the ‘‘ organization ”’ of a mill was one of busi- 
ness policy, constituting part of the collective 
bargain in June. Ifa mill was to be unionized, 
the fact should be made clear when negotiations 
were on for the yearly signing of the scale. It 
should not be secretly sprung on the manage- 
ment of the mills after contracts and arrangements 
had been made fora year tocome. Labor organi- 
zations hold exactly the reverse. Their claim is 


that union men have a right to require a collect- 
The 


ive bargain of all men working with them. 





converse of this proposition, that an employer 
has a right to make only individual bargains for 
labor, is accepted by few advocates of organized 
labor. Both propositions, in morals and in eco- 
nomics, rest on exactly the same basis Both 
are a matter for free contract. 

In the truce which had sprung up during the 
present revival of prosperity, there had come to 
be a quasi, only a quasi, general understanding 
that certain mills were to be considered as union, 
certain non-union, and certain as ‘‘open.”’ The 
change of status in a mill from collective to in- 
dividual bargaining is plainly one of policy, and 
part of the labor contract on which both ends of 
the bargain have to be consulted. It cannot be 
fairly decided by one. In some non-union mills, 
membership in a union was prohibited by con- 
tract, just as in some union mills membership in 
the union was required for all eligible. ‘‘ Ex- 
cept laborers,” says the Amalgamated constitu- 
tion on membership. Skilled labor belongs to a 
mill lodge of right; laborers, only at the discre- 
tion of skilled labor. 

In June last, therefore, when the Amalga- 
mated came to its annual collective bargaining, 
after the momentous events which had brought 
about the consolidation of capital after a quarter of 
a century of the consolidation of iron and steel 
labor in one great union, an entirely new problem 
was presented. The Amalgamated had added 
to its membership since 1892. Its ‘‘ scale” acted 
as a great and useful balance.wheel regulating 
the standards of wages and hours. From its 
terms, no great variation existed anywhere. <A 
part of the alterations were in the maximum per- 
mitted or required, and in the freer use of un- 
skilled labor and mechanical devices. The exam- 
ple of the anthracite coal strike in September, 
1900, and the agreement reached in this indus- 
try last March, showed that the ultimate authority 
controlling the new massed capital was not un- 
friendly to the decision of wages and hours by 
a collective bargain carried on through the rep- 
resentatives of labor. 

Two courses were open to the president and 
officers and Advisory Council of the Amalgamat.- 
ed. They might, after the usual conference, for 
which its constitution provides, through a special 
committee, have signed its ‘‘scale”’ for the union 
mills in which its membership worked and wait 
for the social and political pressure of public 
opinion, as in 1900, to force this new representa- 
tive of capital—the ‘‘Trust’’—in its various forms 
to accept a collective bargain for part of its 
mills, trusting to events, the steady gravitation 
of skilled labor to its ranks, and the greater eco- 
nomic efficiency of the union—for unless it is 
that it cannot survive—to win a slow battle. 
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Much depended for organized labor all over the 
country in formally committing the United States 
Steel Corporation, the greatest employer of labor 
on the planet, to the recognition of a union scale 
as the best regulator of wages, union and non- 
union. It looked as if this waiting plan were 
adopted when the scale was signed for one year 
to come, carrying a new non-interruption clause, 
with the American Tin Plate Company. The 
price of tin plate has fallen in the past eight- 
een months, and the prospect of maintaining 
existing prices for a year to come is not strong. 
The Amalgamated, in presenting its scale for 
1901-02, asked for an advance in wages, a slight 
rise from gauges 21 to 28, 10 per cent. for the 
catchers, 20 and 17 per cent. were added at 
lower points, and eight hours was to be a day’s 
work, as before. These advances were all granted 
without dispute. None of them was large. 

This disposed of the Tin Plate Company with- 
out collision, and for a year to come, the Mones- 
sen mill being left non-union. The Amalgamated 
has lost nearly all of its membership in and about 
the great center of steel manufacture—Pittsburg 
—and its chief remaining point of contact with 
the United States Steel Corporation was in the 
American Sheet Steel Company and the Ameri- 
can Steel Hoop Company. ‘The Sheet Steel Coin- 
pany held twenty-eight mills, of which five, 
Apollo Iron and Steel Company, at Apollo and 
Vandergrift, Pa.; Dewees Wood Company, at 
McKeesport, Pa.; Wellsville Plate and Sheet 
Company, at Wellsville, Pa.; the Scottdale, at 
Scottdale, Pa., and the Kirkpatrick, at Leechburg, 
Pa., had been non-union formany years. After the 
American Sheet Steel Company had been organ- 
ized, lodges were formed, including a part of 
their skilled labor, in all but the Wellsville mills. 
Some three months before, there had been a de- 
mand that the Dewees Wood mill should become 
union, and this had been compromised by post- 
poning a decision until the contract year was 
out. On the last day on which the scale could be 
signed—June 29—and it generally is not signed 
before, the demand was made that the scale 
should be signed for all these non-union mills. 
The advance in wages asked was conceded. Mr. 
Persifor F. Smith, for the company, offered to 
sign for twenty-one mills accepted in the past as 
union. President Shaffer refused to sign for 
any, unless all were accepted as union. Mr. 
Smith refused to sign for mills non-union in the 
past, and claimed that two, Salzburg and Old 
Meadow, hitherto union, had abandoned the or- 
ganization, a position later conceded. The issue 
raised was whether the change from individual 
to collective bargaining could be required under 
penalty of a strike, not only in the mills in ques- 






























tion, but in all the mills of the company. The 
men involved had a right to require a collective 
bargain for as many as they chose to include. 
The company had its right, equally, to decide 
where it would have individual and where col- 
lective bargaining. Inthe same way, the Ameri- 
can Steel Hoop Company had five mills in Pitts- 
burg and the East non-union for many years, — 
J. Painter & Sons Works, South Side, Pittsburg ; 
Lindsay & McCutcheon Works, Allegheny, and 
William Clark, Son & Co. Works, in Pitts- 
burg ; Monessen, in Monessen, and Portage, in 
Duncansville, Pa. <All but the last one of these 
later struck. Here again the company stood 
ready to accept the wage-scale for all mills pre- 
viously union at Youngstown, Ohio, and through 
the Mahoning and Shenango valleys, but refused 
to sign for mills non-union in past years, the 
demand for a change being backed by a refusal 
to sign for any miils and a strike in all. In the 
Portage (steel hoop) mill, at Duncansville, for 
which the scale was asked, the men have since 
refused to join the Amalgamated. In the other 
non-union mills, part of the skilled labor was 
organized, and part not. In the Sheet Steel 
Company’s mills, part of the men went out and 
part refused. There appears to be no doubt that 
they were not unanimous in preferring the Amal- 
gamated, which sought to bargain for them and 
did represent a part, and only a part. Among 
the works which refused to become union were 
the two, Old Meadow and Salzburg, previously 
union, which Mr. Smith had claimed as non- 
union, and the Apollo, Kirkpatrick, and Scott- 
dale works, or three out of the five in dispute. 

Unfortunately for all, capital no less than labor, 
and worst of all for the public interest, labor lead- 
ers, outside of one well-managed railroad union, 
never understand that labor can stand a short 
doubt or delay easier than capital, with its multi- 
farious contracts and responsibilities, so that the 
latter dreads most a brief interruption ; but that 
when the blow is struck, and contracts and busi- 
ness adjusted to it, capital can stand a long delay 
far easier than labor. The chances for capital 
were less with many mill-owners, some weak. 
Consolidated in one corporation, the advantage is 
all with capital. Time and money break any 
strike. 

The Amalgamated was therefore strong, until 
it struck. Its demand for wages and hours were 
all accepted. It had been allowed to organize 
lodges in various non-union mills, after the cor- 
poration had bought them, where before it was 
excluded. When it attempted, on its own de- 


mand and instance, to change the status of these 
mills and act for their labor, it proved right in 
Its claim that the men wished to be union in 
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four out of five of the steel hoop mills and 
wrong in five out of the seven mills claimed in 
the Sheet Steel Company. Each contestant 
claimed more than it could control. A compro- 
mise was in order. A compromise was offered. 
Twelve mills in all were in dispute. The cor- 
poration offered four. The Amalgamated de- 
manded all or none, at the conference, July 11-13. 

When these lines are read, it will probably 
seem incredible that the Amalgamated leaders re- 
fused an offer which kept all union mills, added 
two more, and committed the corparation to the 
precedent of permitting mills to be unionized. 
A strike was ordered, July 15, and the American 
Tin Plate Company men broke their year’s con- 
tract of a fortnight before. A week later a 
second conference was sought and a second offer 
made ; this time of a return on both sides to the 
original situation, union and non-union plants to 
remain as for the past year for a year to come. 
This was accepted for the association by its 
president, T. J. Shaffer, and its secretary, John 
Williams, and rejected by the Advisory Board. 

This strike of the three companies ordered 
July 15 had three unfortunate results. 1. The 
year’s contract signed with the American Tin 
Plate Company was abruptly broken. No reser- 
vation exists in these annual contracts, and none 
in the constitution of the Amalgamated. The 
only cognate position is one requiring all the de- 
partments of a mill to strike, if one strikes, over 
a grievance. The strike required, therefore, an 
act of bad faith, seriously discrediting the annual 
collective bargain of twenty-six years, the foun- 
dation of the policy of the Amalgamated. 2. The 
demand to sign the scale for non-union men 
made and enforced by this breach of contract 
was at once seen to be untenable, and was with- 
drawn. At the Apollo Vandergrift works the 
company, after July 1, was paying 10 per cent. 
over the union scale, with extra bonuses. There 
was every reason why these picked men, making 
more than the average, should object to having 
a bargain made for them by the Amalgamated, 
and the company could not permit it. 3. But, 
while this demand was withdrawn, the association 
was left burdened with a fraternal responsibil- 
ity for the men who had come out in four or 
more previously non-union mills, and whom the 
strike had revealed to be union men. ‘The Amak 
gamated could not secure a signature of the 
scale for them, and it could not, from the union 
standpoint, abandon them. ‘They could not go 
backward without publicly abandoning union 
men. They could not go forward except to a 
general strike, whose success was most dubious, 
and whose defeat two weeks after it was ordered 
looks probable. 








The association in the last week of June was 
in a position to establish by its scale a standard 
of wages for the United States Steel Corporation 
which would be in force in all its union mills 
and regulate—though it would not determine— 
rates in non-union mills. It risked this to gain 
ten new mills and keep two. It was offered four. 
It refused. It ordered a strike. It was put in 
the untenable position before the public of claim- 
ing mills whose labor would none of it, which 
diverted public attention from mills it claimed, 
whose labor. wished to be union. By demanding 
all or none, it roused in business men and mill- 
managers al! over the country the conviction that 
it was acting. not to improve the condition of its 
members—whose wages would not be improved 
if it gained all it asked—but to secure business 
control. 

After rejecting two propositions, when the 
Advisory Board sought a new conference with 
Mr. Morgan and his associates the result was 
fruitless. A general strike followed, circum- 
scribed at first by members of the Amalgamated 
in the Federal Steel Company plants at Chicago, 
Joliet, and Milwaukee refusing to break their 
coutracts and strike. Here, the membership of 
the Amalgamated was less than a tenth of the 
whole number involved. It is not over this pro- 
portion in the general body of men on the pay- 
roll of the United States Steel Corporation. The 
proportion in union mills varies. In none does 
it include all. In some, those without its mem- 
bership are a small fraction; in others, more 
than half. By the men of the National Steel 
Company and the National ‘Tube Company, an- 
nual contracts were broken, sacrificing the an- 
nual collective bargain. 

The issue on which a strike was ordered 
through which 70,000 men are idle, of whom 
about one-third belong to the organization order- 
ing it, as the strike is the work of skilled labor 
alone, is, as so steadily happens in recent Amer- 
ican strikes, not on wages or hours. Both com- 
batants agree on these. ‘The issue, as viewed by 
union men, is whether the men in any mill shall 
be allowed at will to organize a union. The 
issue, as viewed by the managers of the capital 
engaged, is whether collective shall be substi- 
tuted for individual bargaining without the con- 
sent of the owners of the mill. 

The just answer is that the case was one for 
compromise, either such as was offered by the 
corporation, or one that could be arranged. 
Neither combatant had a right to insist on an 
extreme position, and it bodes ill for collective 
bargaining that its supporters sought to make it 
exclusive. If any great industry is to be both 
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efficient and stable, if it is both to advance and 
to satisfy the average, it is necessary that mills 
for both ends be represented in the industry. 
There must be mills in which initiative is free, a 
maximum output encouraged, and the rise of 
unskilled labor to a share in higher-priced jobs 
facilitated. Unless such mills exist, progress 
stops or is checked, as it has been in England 
under the unchecked rule of the union. Such 
mills are as necessary to society as to capital. 
But it is also just as necessary to society and to 
labor that mills shall exist where the organized 
average can have recognition for a collective 
bargain which shall regulate, define, and deter- 
mine the average scale and standard of wages and 
hours. Unless this exist, capital too is sure in 
the end to suffer from a general conviction that 
it has usurped both ends of the bargain. Unrest 
will come, order will not be preserved, secret 
unions will have all the drawbacks and none of 
the manifold advantages of open unions, and the 
power of taxation will be freely invoked, under 
democratic institutions, and he ruinously exer- 
cised, 

The jealous preservation of the fundamental 
right of free contract will lead to both types of 
mills, as plant, equipment, labor, management, 
temperament, and environment may determine 
in each individual mill. It is a grave public 
misfortune that in this particular case, while 
capital was willing to leave the union in peace, 
the union would not leave capital in peace. But 
even this blunder of entering on a struggle for 
the control of business policy, which can only be 
settled one way if property is to be stable and 
labor and capital free to make collective or indi- 
vidual bargain at will, cannot in the end prevent 
the development of both industrial types ; one 
needed for the advance and the other for the sta- 
bility of industry. The average and the advance 
will each continue the conflict out of which comes 
security and progress for labor and for capital. 
Organization will not disappear. The right of 
ownership to business control will be reaffirmed. 

But nothing can be accomplished for labor, 
even that tenth share of it organized in the 
Amalgamated, until this share has learned that 
contracts must be kept and the line drawn be- 
tween wages and business control. The success- 
ful efforts of the Amalgamated to induce its 
members to break their contracts, first in the tin 
works and later at various works in the Federal 
Steel Company, has deepened the conviction 
among business men and the public that men in 
the union cannot be trusted to keep promises ; 
and until this trust is possible, nothing is 
possible, — 




















PROFESSOR GUNTON ON THE STEEL STRIKE. 
66 A CANDID View of the Steel Strike” is 
the subject of an editorial article in 
Gunton’s Magazine for August. In this article, 
Professor Gunton contends that the demand of 
the strikers is, in effect, that the non-union mills 
shall be «« coercively unionized ” by the corpora- 
tions under the power of discharge. Such coer- 
cion, in Professor Gunton’s opinion, is neither 
sound in principle nor wise in policy. ‘It is 
precisely the prin¢iple against which labor organ- 
izations have struggled for nearly a century.” 
«‘There is nothing abnormal in the Amalga- 
mated Association desiring to unionize the non- 
union mills, but that can be properly brought 
about only by voluntary effort. They have ab- 
solutely no right to use coercion, and much less 
have they any right to coerce the corporations 
into caercing laborers to unionize.” 


RESPONSIBILITY OF THE CORPORATIONS. 


Having stated thus emphatically his dissent 
from the position taken by the Amalgamated As- 
sociation, Professor Gunton is equally explicit in 
denouncing a similar attitude on the part of the 
employers. He continues : 

‘But there is another aspect of the subject 
which is scurcely less important—namely, why 
has the Amalgamated Assoc‘ation taken this ir- 
rational and untenable posit.on? It is not be- 
cause Mr. Shaffer or his immediate advisers are 
vicious ; that they want to inaugurate a system 

f labor despotism or a reign of terror, or any- 
thing of that kind ; nor is it because there is a 
disposition on the part of even the less well-in- 
formed workingmen to exercise an oppressive 
and coercive authority over their fellows. The 
simple truth is, this attitude has been slowly 
taught them, if not forced upon them, by the 
employers themselves. ‘The principle that what- 
ever succeeds establishes the methods of its own 
success is as applicable to labor as it is to capital. 
Kor many, many years the laborers have had the 
painful experience of seeing this coercive policy 
applied to themselves. They have been the vic- 
tims of the black-list ; they have seen corpora- 
tions inaugurate lockouts for the purpose of 
breaking up labor unions. They have seen em- 
ployers weed out the leaders and ostracise them 
trom the community in order to prevent them 
from unionizing their laborers. This spirit of 
coercion against organization, of which they have 
been the victims, they are now using in favor of 
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organization, and feeling if not saying to the 
corporations, We are only adopting the same 
methods you have always employed. 


ANTAGONISMS OF LONG GROWTH. 


‘In a candid view of all the facts in the case, 
it appears that this strike is really a reaction of 
the coercive policy of the corporations upon the 
labor unions. The demand of the Amalgamat- 
ed Association is not based on any economic 
claim, but is a determination to use the power of 
organization to acquire exclusive authority over 
the labor field by coercive methods. It is a 
strike to establish a false and pernicious princi- 
ple; but it is no less clear that this mistaken po- 
sition and struggle for a false principle and per- 
haps a dangerous precedent is directly traceable 
to a similarly false, pernicious, coercive policy 
long practised by the capitalists. It is another 
illustration of how a wrong principle will react. 
Nothing has been clearer to the student of eco- 
nomic and industrial tendencies of the last 
twenty years than that capital should openly and 
cordially recognize the principle and right of 
labor organization. By this method they could 
have exercised a rational and somewhat guiding 
influence over the union movement. But, in- 
stead of doing that, they have antagonized it, 
often waging war upon it, and always treating 
it with distrust and disrespect. The result of 
this actual and quasi-persecution of the trade- 
unions by the employing class is that they have 
grown up with antagonism to, rather than respect 
for and codperation with, employing corporations. 
They have taken on the same spirit and methods 
employed by the corporations, and now that they 
are strong they are using these false methods to 
establish a coercive despotism over the whole 
labor field.” 

THE STOCK MARKET AS A SAFEGUARD FOR 

CAPITAL. 

HOLESALE denunciation of the methods 

of the produce and stock exchanges is 

so common in these days that it is not to be won- 
dered at if the undiscriminating reader gets the 
impression that those methods are indefensible 
and the institutions that employ them an unmiti- 
gated curse to the community. It is somewhat 
of arelief to come, now and then, upon a straight- 
forward, candid presentation of the Wall Street 
side of the controversy, and to hear what is to be 
said in defense of ‘“ legitimate ” trading in stocks 
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and commodities as it is conducted to-day in our 
great centers of commerce and finance. 
~ Such an exposition is attempted by Mr. Charles 
A. Conant, the well-known writer on financial 
topics, in an article contributed to the August 
Forum, on ‘* The Uses of Speculation.’”’ In this 
article, Mr. Conant starts with the following 
propositions as fundamental to the discussion: 
‘¢], It isthe function of the produce and stock 
exchanges to give to products and to capital the 
highest usefulness of which they are capable. 
‘©2. This end is attained because the ex- 
changes, by bringing to a common focus the facts 
and judgments which determine prices, are the 
most sensitive and accurate registers of values. 
‘¢3. Products and capital have the highest 
usefulness where they command the highest 
prices, because those who need them most can 
afford to pay the most 
‘¢4, The exchanges, being the common centers 
in which values are determined, direct through 
the medium of prices the movements of produce 
and capital with a promptness and a precision 
which would not be possible under any other sys- 


’ 


tem.’ 


MONEY AND THE STOCK MARKET. 


Mr. Conant supports these propositions by 
argument and illustration, at some length. Then, 
passing from the consideration of the produce 
market, he shows that the same services that are 
performed by that institution in equalizing pro- 
duction and distribution are performed by the 
stock market also. Perhaps the most significant 
part of the discussion is the showing which is 
made for the stock market as a safeguard against 
unexpected demands upon the money market : 

‘By providing a means of exchange which 
supplements metallic money in international 
operations, the stock market gives to the money 
market that wonderful elasticity which permits 
loans of hundreds of millions to be floated with- 
out disturbance, and which enables the larger 
markets to resist catastrophes with a firmness 
and a readiness of rebound which would not 
have been possible in transactions of such mag- 
nitude half a century ago. 

‘¢Nothing can be more beautiful from the 
standpoint of pure reasoning, and nothing is 
more vital to the smooth working of the great 
machine of modern civilized life, than this trans- 
fer of capital through the mechanism of the stock 
market. Let us suppose the volume of capital 
seeking investment, both permanent and tempo- 
rary, to be as large as it is to-day, but without 
any common markets in which transferable secu- 
rities could be sold. Then what would happen if 
a sudden demand for money should fall upon 





London, Paris, or New York? If the entire de. 
mand had to be met in gold, or even in trade 
bilis of exchange, the result would be a drain 
upon the market where the money was demanded 
which would result in convulsion upon convul- 
sion, in the impairment of values below any point 
ever reached in a ‘stock-market panic,’ and in 
the paralysis of the whole industrial mechanism 
of the country. Mills would stop and wages 
would cease to be paid, because the commercial 
banks would be called upon to denude them. 
selves of gold and commercial bills, so that they 
would hoard with the tenacity of terror what 
little money they had left. 

‘* How does the stock market avert such dan- 
gers? Simply by substituting securities for 
money. If money becomes plentiful in a given 
market, like New York, the surplus gravitates 
to the stock market. This increases the offer of 
money for securities, and the prices of securities 
rise. Such securities are then drawn by the 
magnet of high prices from other markets where 
money is less plentiful and prices are lower. The 
money, in other words, is drawn from the mar- 
ket where it is redundant to the market where it 
is most needed. It becomes profitable to sell 
securities for money where they bring a good 
price, because the money obtained for them can 
be lent at a high rate in the market where it is 
scarce. The rate of interest for money thus co- 
operates with the fluctuations in securities to 
maintain, in the supply of money and_ loanable 
capital, a balance which is the more accurate in 
proportion to the ease with which securities and 
money move between markets.” 


A SKETCH OF SIR THOMAS LIPTON. 


‘iv Outing for September, among many articles 

of exceptional interest to lovers of sport and 
outdoor life, appears a sketch by Dugald Stew- 
art of Sir Thomas Lipton, who has just arrived 
in America for a final attempt to win back the 
yachting cup we have kept for half a century. 
Mr. Stewart pays a high tribute to Sir Thomas 
for his plucky championing of his country’s 
cause in yacht-racing, and for his generosity in 
spending a half-million dollars or so this year 
for the sheer honor and glory of trying to prove 
that a British built and sailed yacht is capable 
of holding its own with an American boat. 


AN IRISHMAN FROM SCOTLAND. 


Sir Thomas Johnstone Lipton is forty-six 
years old. He was born in Glasgow, but is of 
North of Ireland parentage. He is a self-made 
man in the best sense. ‘‘He has_ steadily 
climbed the ladder of fortune from its lowest 
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rung, and, by his own exertions, integrity, and 
business capacity, has, at a comparatively early 
age, attained the position of one of the richest 


men in Great Britain. A true Clyde-side man, 
he had, even from earliest boyhood, a great lean- 
ing toward yachts and yachting. As a youngster 
he sailed about the beautiful West of Scotland 
firth in small-boats and yachts of every conceiv- 
able size and class, and he describes his happiest 
holidays as having been spent at one or other of 
the watering-places of the Clyde estuary. He is 
a practical yachtsman, having served a long ap- 
prenticeship in all sorts of craft, beginning with 
a lug-sail boat which he managed for himself. 
With such up-bringing, it is small wonder that 
he is in his mature age a devoted lover of yacht- 
sailing. It is a fact that so long as fifteen years 
ago his thoughts first ran upon the America’s 
Cup and the possibilities of its being captured 
and brought to Britain. If in this forthcoming 
autumn he should be so fortunate as to carry off 
the trophy, one of the great ambitions of his life 
will have been achieved. 


THE LIPTON ENTERPRISES IN AMERICA. 


‘¢In his younger days, Sir Thomas saw a good 
deal of the States, and in South Carolina, New 
York, and elsewhere toiled hard for but scant re- 
muneration. He first visited America as a lad 
of fifteen, in or about the year 1871. He 
emerged successfully from the roughs and tum- 
bles of those youthful days, and managed to re- 
turn to Great Britain from New York with the 
modest savings of five hundred dollars. ‘My 
experience in America sharpened me,’ he says, 
‘and I always feel that 1 got a good commer- 
cial training there.’ It was after his return that 
he started his real business operations, five-and- 
twenty years ago, with a single provision shop in 
Glasgow. Since that day he has never looked 
back. ‘Lipton’s Limited’ now possesses some 
four hundred and fifty stores in the United King- 
dom, besides tea, coffee, cocoa, and other estates 
in Ceylon, India, and elsewhere, as well as fruit 
farms, curing factories, huge bakeries, and other 
establishments, and has developed into a gigan- 
tic business, which grows and thrives with the 
passage of each year. On the plantations in In- 
dia and Ceylon alone there are more than ten 
thousand employees on the pay-rolls. In addi- 
tion to controlling these vast industries, Sir 
Thomas Lipton has in his own hands a great 
packing business in Chicago, where in a single 
day more than three thousand hogs are killed. 
To deliver his fresh meat in good condition, not 
less than six hundred of his own refrigerator 
cars are employed. Sir Thomas Lipton’s recipe 
for success seems simple enough. ‘ Work hard,’ 
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he says, ‘deal honestly, use careful judgment, 
do unto others as you would be done by, adver- 
tise freely and judiciously, and success is bound 
to follow.’ It is worthy of remark that although 
an enormous employer of labor, he has never had 
a strike, nor, in his own opinion, is he ever like- 





SIR THOMAS LIPTON. 


ly to have one. ‘I make it my business,’ he 
says, ‘to look after the interests of my men, 
and we live in peace and harmony.’ His public 
benefactions have been enormous. He wrote a 
check for $125,000 toward the Princess of Wales’ 
Dinner Fund for the Poor in Diamond Jubilee 
Year. He started the Alexandra Trust, for sup- 
plying working people with cheap dinners, with 
the magnificent sum of $500,000, and he is great- 
ly generous in other and less known ways. He 
was knighted in 1898. He is a great traveler, 
having business houses and stores in New York, 
Chicago, Berlin, and Hamburg, and he occasion- 
ally looks in upon his estates in Ceylon and In- 
dia. Twice he has made the circuit of the world. 
In his fine steam yacht Arin he often visits the 
Mediterranean. 


HIS ENGLISH HOME AND HOBBIES. 


‘‘Sir Thomas, who is unmarried, lives at 
‘Osidge,’ a pleasant, rambling, old-fashioned 
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house, standing in a well-wooded park, near 
Southgate, Middlesex. The house is compar- 
atively modern, boasting an antiquity of only 
about a hundred years. ‘I'he gardens and grounds 
are delightful, and in the park Sir Thomas has a 
well laid out golf course, over which he amuses 
himself with his friends occasionally. There is 
nothing pretentious about the house, which is de- 
Signed for comfort and convenience, and not as a 
show place for the eyes of strangers. Some*ex- 
cellent pictures by Lely, Canaletti, Constable, 
‘Landseer, Marcus Stone, Charles Leslie, Mac- 
Neil, and Sidney Cooper, and innumerable curios, 
gathered from all parts of the world, are to be 
found in the interior, Sir Thomas Lipton shares 
with Mr. Chamberlain a taste for orchids, and in 
his houses are to be found many splendid exam- 
ples of these exotics, among which a new and 
beautiful species, ‘ Liptonia,’ is noticeable. An 
orangery and a collection of tea plants are items 
of interest sure to arrest the attention of the 
visitor. Smooth lawns, gay beds of flowers, fine 
old cedars, pollard oaks, and magnificent rhodo- 
dendrors add not a little to the charm of the 
grounds. From the windows of this typical Eng- 
lish home a fine prospect meets the eye. In the 
foreground lies pleasant undulating country, while 
far away stretches the gigantic wen of London, 
with its pall of smoke. Ona clear day the gilded 
cross of St. Paul’s Cathedral can be described 
shimmering in the sunlight. 


HORSES AS WELL AS YACHTS. 


‘¢ As a consequence of his long familiarity with 
the United States, Sir Thomas-Lipton is much 
interested in American horses. He has some 
famous Kentucky trotters, and, shunning rail- 
ways, drives a pair of these animals daily to his 
offices in the City Road, London, some eight 
miles distant. He is fond of riding, takes an 
interest in dogs, plays golf occasionally, and en- 
joys a game of billiards. And he is an admirer 
of pictures, gardens, and country life. Sir Thomas 
has no great time for reading, and newspapers 
and periodicals form his chief literary pabulum. 
Half an hour’s conversation will, however, be 
sufficient to convince any one that few people 
have a wider grasp of affairs or are better versed 
in all current topics of the day. 

‘¢Sir Thomas Lipton stands well over six feet 
in height, and, as befits a worker of gigantic 
powers and concentration, is of stalwart frame and 
excellent constitution. Of a hearty, sanguine 
disposition, his merry blue eyes bespeak a man 
of cheerful habits and abounding good nature. 
His kindly, unobtrusive, yet open-handed hos- 
pitality will be familiar to many visitors to the 
Erin during her stay in American waters.” 








IS THE AIRSHIP COMING ? 


= the September McClure’s, Prof. Simon New- 

comb gives an analysis of the practicability 
of human flight as this appears to the mind of a 
scientist. He points out, in a hasty glance over 
the history of revolutionary inventions, that it is 
by no means the problems every one has been 
trying to solve which really are solved ; witness 
the squaring of the circle, the trisecting of the 
angle, the doubling of the cube, which have been 
absorbing mathematicians for thousands of years. 
With invention, he shows that the distinction 
between the possible and the impossible is not 
clear. As to the airship, Professor Newcomb 
thinks that not only are there good scientific rea- 
sons why human beings cannot fly; he also 
doubts whether they would be much the gainers 
if they could. 


THE DANGEROUS DISTINCTION OF AIR-FLIGHT. 


‘« Another feature incidental to any aérial ve- 
hicle is very generally overlooked. In the ab- 
sence of any such revolutionary discovery as I 
have pictured in the first part of this article—in 
the absence of the power to control gravitation— 
a flying-machine could remain in the air only by 
the action of its machinery, and would fall to 
the ground like a wounded bird the moment any 
accident stopped it. With all the improvements 
that the genius of man has made in the steam- 
ship, the greatest and best ever constructed is 
liable now and then to meet with accident. 
When this happens, she simply floats on the water 
until the damage is repaired or help reaches her. 
Unless we are to suppose for the flying-machine, 
in addition to everything else, an immunity from 
accident which no human experience leads us to 
believe possible, it would be liable to derange- 
ments of machinery, any one of which would be 
necessarily fatal. If an engine were necessary, 
not only to propel a ship, but also to make her 
float—if, on the occasion of any accident she im- 
mediately went to the bottom with all on board 
—there would not, at the present day, be any 
such thing as steam navigation. 

‘¢Let us look at the problem and see what 
room there is for the airship among the inven- 
tions of the future. If we are to have an aérial 
machine of any kind, it must be one of two prin- 
ciples. Either we must control the law of uni- 
versal gravitation, as I have already suggested, 
or the machine must be supported by the air. 


THE TWO POSSIBLE SYSTEMS. 


‘Only two systems of air-support seem possi- 
ble, or have ever been suggested. The vehicle 
must either float in the air, like a balloon, or it 
must be supported by the action of the air on 
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moving wings, like a bird when it flies. The 
conditions of both of these methods can be made 
the subject of exact investigation. <A floating 
vehicle to carry a certain weight must have a 
bulk corresponding to the volume of air which 
shall have this weight. With this bulk it must 
experience a certain resistance to its passage 
through the air, which resistance increases at 
least as the square of the velocity. To overcome 
this resistance requires a corresponding power to 
be exerted by an engine of some kind.’ The en- 
gine has weight. The best combination of all 
these conditions is a problem of applied science, 
of which the solution depends mainly on the 
strength and weight of materials. Solve it as we 
will, our floating ship must have a thousand 
times the bulk of a railroad train carrying an 
equal weight and experience a hundred times 
the resistance that the train does. It therefore 
seems quite evident that, while the problem of a 
dirigible balloon may be within the power of in- 
ventive genius, we cannot hope that it will be- 
come a vehicle for carrying passengers and freight 
under ordinary conditions. 


THE BIRD PRINCIPLE. 


‘¢ Now let us turn to the other alternative, that 
of the flying-machine. If we can make a model 
of a bird with its wings, and set the wings in 
motion like those of a bird with no greater 
weight, the model will fly like a bird. To do 
this is, in a certain sense, a problem of nothing 
but applied mechanics. Yet it has its well-de- 
fined limitations. By experiments on the resist- 
ance of the air we can compute how large a wing, 
or aéroplane, moving with a certain speed, will 
be required to support a given weight. We can 
also determine, or, at least, form some idea of, 
the power of the engine that will move the ap- 
paratus. ‘There must be connecting machinery, 
by which the engine shall in some way act on the 
plane. Engine, machinery, and plane must all 
have a weight proportioned to, or at least in- 
creasing with, their size and efficiency. It is then 
a problem of strength of materials to form a 
combination in which the ratio of efficiency to 
weight will be enough to make the machine fly. 


AN INHERENT MECHANICAL DRAWBACK. 


‘(Tn studying the best combination, we meet 
two difficulties, one of which can be stated in a 
very simple mathematical form. Let us make 
two flyine-machines exactly alike, only make one 
on double the scale of the other in all its dimen- 
sions. We all know that the volume, and there- 
fore the weight, of two similar bodies are propor- 
tional to the cubes of their dimensions. The 
cube of two is eight. Hence, the large machine 
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will have eight times the weight of the other. 
But surfaces are as the squares of the dimen- 
sions. The square of two is four. The heavier 
machine will therefore expose only four times 
the wing surface to the air, and so will have a 
distinct advantage in the ratio of efficiency to 
weight. 

‘¢ Mechanical principles show that the steam 
pressures which the engines would bear would 
be the same, and that the larger engine, though 
it would have more than four times the horse- 
power of the other, would have less than eight 
times. The larger of the two machines would 
therefore be at a disadvantage, which could be 
overcome only by reducing the thickness of its 
parts, especially of its wings, to that of the other 
machine. Then we should lose in strength. It 
follows that the smaller the machine the greater 
its advantage, and the smallest possible flying- 
machine will be the first one to be successful. 


EXAMPLES IN THE ANIMAL KINGDOM. 


‘We see the principle of the cube exempli- 
fied in the animal kingdom. The agile flea, the 
nimble ant, the swift-footed greyhound, and the 
unwieldy elephant form a. series of which the 
next term would be an animal tottering under its 
own weight, if able to stand or move atall. The 
kingdom of flying animals shows a similar gra- 
dation. The most numerous fliers are little in- 
sects, and the rising series stops with the condor, 
which, though having much less weight than a 
man, is said to fly with difficulty when gorged 
with food. 

‘“We have- also to consider the advantage 
which a muscle has over any motor yet discov- 
ered, in regard to its flexibility and the versatil- 
ity of its application. It expands and contracts, 
pulls and pushes, in a way that no substance yet 
discovered can be made to do. It is also in- 
stantly responsive to a brain which canaot of it- 
self act on external matter. 

‘¢ We may now see the kernel of the difficulty. 
If we had a metal so rigid, and at the same time 
so light, that a sheet of it twenty meters square 
and a millimeter thick would be as stiff as a 
board and would not weigh more than a ton, 
and, at the same time, so strong that a powerful 
engine could be built of it with little weight, we 
might hope for a flying-machine that would carry 
aman. But as the case stands, the first success- 
ful flier will be the handiwork of a watchmaker, 
and will carry nothing heavier than an insect. 
When this is constructed, we shall be able to 
see whether one a little larger is possible.” 

In short, it would appear that what we know 
of the structure of animals should deter us from 
attempting flight, 














THE SANTOS-DUMONT BALLOON. 
HE Santos-Dumont dirigible balloon, which 
was wrecked in Paris on August 8, after 
sailing across the city and around the Eiffel 
Tower, was the fifth airship built by the inventor, 
who is a young Brazilian. 

We are indebted to the Sezentific American of 
August 10 for the following description of the 
airship. 

‘¢The balloon proper is cylindrical, and is cov- 
ered with silk, its extremities being pointed. It 
is 111 feet long, and its cubical capacity is 
19,300 feet. Suspended by piano wire some 35 
or 40 feet below the balloon is a light frame- 
work whose profile very much res sembles that of 
the balloon proper. The framework is triangu- 
lar in section, and is formed of three long pieces 
of wood, secured at the end and strengthened by 
cross-bracing and steel wires. This framework 
supports a four-cylinder, sixteen-horse-power 
motor of the Dion-Bouton type, the fuel reser- 
voir, the shaft, and the propeller. The engine 
is placed well toward one end, and the aéronaut 
rides in a light basket at the other end. Here 
he has under his control all of the machinery for 
maneuvering the balloon, also the ballast and the 
guide-ropes. The respective positions of the 
yarious weights were determined after many ex- 
periments, and its equilibrium is perfect. This 
assures its horizontality and an equal tension on 
the suspenders. ‘This explains why the aéronaut 
is so far separated from his motor. The propel- 
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ler, 14 feet in diameter, is composed of two 
vanes of wood and steel, covered with silk and 
highly varnished ; it attains a speed of 150 turns 
a minute. The steering device is of silk, and is 
placed between the balloon and the framework 
above the propeller. 

The balloon is inflated with hydrogen, and 
order to maintain at all times a tension on the 
envelope—that is to say, perfect inflation—a 
compensating balloon filled with air is placed in 
the interior. This is inflated automatically, as 
required, by a small compressor actuated by the 
motor, the air being conducted to it by tubing. 
A guide-rope is suspended under the framework, 
and with its aid the necessary inclination is ob- 
tained to effect the movements of ascent and de- 
scent.” 


THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST CONSUMPTION. 


HE Quarterly Review, in an article upon tu- 
berculosis, discusses some of the questions 
which occupied the attention of the Congress on 
Tuberculosis which met last month in London. 
He says that every year 60,000 people die in 
the United Kingdom alone from tuberculosis, and 
that at least that number are constantly suffering 
from one or another form of this disease. The 
evidence of post-mortems, conducted in Leipsic, 
shows that 40 per cent. of the bodies subjected to 
examination gave evidence of tuberculosis past 
or present. Indeed, the reviewer maintains that 
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many persons pass through pulmonary phthisis 
without being aware of it at all. They are over- 
worked ; they fall out of condition. A little 
cough hangs about them for some.weeks, but, if 
endowed with considerable resisting power, a 
little rest and care brings about the recovery, 
and the peril is unsuspected. No cure has ever 
been discovered for consumption. The famous 
decoction invented by Dr. Koch in 1880 has its 
uses—not as a cure for tuberculosis so much as a 
valuable test for its existence. But if we cannot 
cure consumption we can at least prevent it, and 
the best way of preventing it is to recognize that 
it is in the highest degree infectious, and that 
infection is spread by the sputum of the patient. 
The microbe of consumption thrives in damp and 
darkness, and is readily killed by light ; hence, 
the reviewer would require architects to recon- 
sider the principles on which they build houses. 
He insists that ‘they shall construct plinths, 
cornices, sills, architraves, and the like with 
moldings of such section that dust and dirt shall 
not lie on them, or at any rate shall be readily 
removable by the passage of a damp cloth ; that 
light shall be abundant in corridors and corners 
as well as in chambers; and that all windows 
shall open with a touch of the hand. High ceil- 
ings and plate-glass windows are the cause of 
much stuffiness and infection. ‘The fashion of 
preferring rugs to carpets fortunately makes for 
the ‘higher cleanliness.’ ”’ 





ABOLISH DARK AND DUSTY CORNERS. 


The most active method by which war can be 
made upon consumption is to sterilize the spittle 
of consumptive patients. The reviewer says : 

‘The spittle of these sufferers swarms with 
bacilli; and it seems that if such spittle lie in 
damp and dark corners—and how damp and 
dark the corners of insanitary houses may be we 
know too well—the contained bacilli may survive 
even for six months. The bacillus has a fatty 
constitution, whereby it can stand drying with- 
out loss of vitality ; and when dried it mingles 
with the dust and rides on the air into the 
lungs.” 

The French Government, finding that con- 
sumption among its clerks and indoor servants is 
62 per 10,000, as against the Paris death rate 
from the same source of 49 per 10,000, has or- 
dered all public offices to be provided with spit- 
toons, and directs, also, that cloths dampened in 
a 2-per-cent. solution of carbolic acid shall be 
used for cleaning instead of dry sweeping with 
brooms. The telephone cabinets and other dark 
recesses ought to be abolished. The reviewer 


also insists upon the importance of early notifi- 
cation of the existence of the disease. 
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‘¢Compulsory notification of pulmonary and 
other forms of tuberculosis cannot be pressed 
forward in Great Britain until public opinion is 
as ripe for the measure as it now is in New York 
City and in Boston, where, with the acquiescence 
of the people, compulsory notification is already 
in force. In Manchester, voluntary notification 
has been invited by Dr. Niven, and the returns 
are proving to be numerous and important.” 

Sanatoria, where the patients have plenty of 
good air and are housed sensibly and watched 
closely, will bring back many persons from the 
doors of death. Patients even far advanced in 
phthisis, if of fairly sound habit of body, need 
not despair ; even when the disease has advanced 
to softening and excavation of the lung, a cure 
may be obtained in one-third or one-half the 
cases by time and diligent care. 


THE BACTERIA OF THE DIGESTIVE SYSTEM. 


| aippiier cy surmised that bacteria were not 
only useful, but necessary, to the body. 
The Centralblatt fiir Bakteriologie, July 12, con- 
tains acritical review of the work of alarge num- 
ber of investigators upon this subject, with the re- 
sults of experiments made by the writer, Dr. J. 
H. F. Kohlbrugge, who carried his investigations 
along the line suggested in Pasteur’s query, pay- 
ing special attention to the bacteriology of the 
digestive tract and its fluids. 

There are bacteria in the mouth, the stomach, 
and the intestines ; but the point to be determined 
is whether they are merely brought in with the 
food, or whether certain kinds are normally pres- 
ent and are of use in the processes of nutrition. 

In the experiments described by Dr. Kohl- 
brugge, newly born animals were kept in steril- 
ized air and given sterilized food, allowing no 
opportunity for bacteria to enter the body, while 
others, of the same age, kept for comparison, 
breathed unsterilized air and ate unsterilized 
food. Those kept away from bacteria were 
weaker than the others. Chicks were kept in 
sterilized environment from the moment of hatch 
ing, but although they lived several days, they 
grew very little, and at the end of twelve days 
showed an increase of only 25 per cent. of their 
original weight, while another set of chicks, 
kept under usual conditions, gained 140 per 
cent. of their original weight. 


FUNCTION OF BACTERIA IN NUTRITION. 


The experiments and observations made gave 
evidence that the digestive tract has its own 
bacterial flora. There appears to be an advan- 
tageous interrelation between the digestive organs 
and certain bacteria, similar to the relation fre- 
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quently found between free-living organisms, by 
means of which the life-activities of each one are 
carried on more successfully than they could be 
by either organism alone. This pseudo-symbi- 
osis is vigorous, even in animals only from one 
to three months old, but only certain types— 
Bacillus coli communis, and similar forms—are 
tolerated. Some parts of the digestive tract 
have more bacteria than others, and the kinds 
vary in different regions. This relation between 
bacteria‘and the digestive organs is more stable 
in animals than in man, and more stable in 
adults than in children. 

But these organs and their fluids have a bac- 
terieidal action, giving them the power of auto- 
sterilization, a power which is greater in some 
parts of the digestive tract than in others, and is 
exerted against antagonistic bacteria concealed 
in the food or entering the body in other ways. 
It was found that feeding animals with tainted 
meat produced no increase of bacteria if the acid- 
ity of the stomach was unimpaired, but that they 
increased greatly if it was not acid, showing an 
important use of the 1 per cent. of hydrochloric 
acid in the gastric juice. Although we take in 
injurious bacteria through the lungs and in our 
food, they are almost always destroyed in the 
body. One investigator ate of earth which pro- 
duced tetanus when injected under ‘the skin of 
animals, but none of the bacilli of tetanus were 
present in the waste materials of the body, ap- 
parently having been destroyed by the bacteri- 
cidal action of the digestive fluids. Vincenzi 
believed that tetanus poison which is not de- 
stroyed in the stomach is killed by the mucous 
lining of the intestine. 

Neither sterilized food nor change of diet affects 
the number of bacteria to any extent, although 
the kinds present vary somewhat with the food, 
certain kinds being found when vegetable and 
fatty foods are eaten; other kinds with meat 
diet. Babies fed with human milk almost never 
have the foul Proteus forms of bacteria, and there 
are about one-twentieth as many of any kind 
present in the stomach as there are with babies 
fed upon cow’s milk. None of these forms have 
any‘hing to do with digestion. It is impossible 
to visinfect these organs, but fresh cheese dimin- 
ishes the number of foul bacteria more effectively 
than anything else, and some degree of disinfec- 
tion may be obtained with milk diet. The num- 
ber of foul bacteria is also less for cooked food. 

An examination of the digestive tract of a cat, 
twenty-four hours after death, showed almost no 
bacteria present, although myriads were found 
in those examined about four hours after death. 
It appears that the longer the gastric juice acts, 
the more the native bacteria develop, unless new 








supplies of food are brought in, when their 
growth is interrupted. The empty stomach of 
dead dogs was sometimes found sterile, but the 
esophagus never, 

The bacteria of the digestive tract may be 
divided into two classes,—one class normally 
growing there and useful in nutrition, and the 
alien forms, concealed in the food, and destroyed 
in health by the bactericidal power of the or- 
gans, simple contact with the mucous lining be- 
ing sufficient in many cases, although the digest- 
ive fluids also react against them. 

In certain diseases, Dacillus coli communis, 
which is present in health, disappears. 

The belief, formerly accepted, of the bacteri- 
cidal powers of the gall, is now doubted, and 
this may lead to further knowledge of gallstones. 
which have been suspected to be of bacterial 
origin. 

Bacteria are not found in normal animals un- 
til they are several hours old, but they soon ap- 
pear to some degree, even when the animals are 
fed with sterilized food. 


LEPROSY. 

DASTRE, who is really making a great 
¢ reputation as an interpreter of the arcana 
of science to the general mind, deals in the first 
July number of the Revue des Deux Mondes wit: 
this perhaps the most terrible scourge of hu- 
manity. ‘The introduction of this disease into 
Kurope is not a thing of yesterday ; at the time 
of Napoleon’s campaigns there were lepers and 
even leprous families in Piedmont, who were as 
rigidly isolated from the rest of the world as 
they would have been in tie Middle Ages. - Cu- 
riously enough, it was thought by many about a 
hundred years ago that the disease was practi- 
sally extinct ; nowadays, however, it is thought 
by many experts that the malady is at this mo- 
ment bursting forth with fresh vigor. An in- 
ternational conference was held on the disease 
in 1897; the specialists in its treatment have 
founded an international organ, and there is even 
a proposal to establish a hospital for lepers in one 
of the provincial departments of France. It is, 
of course, well known that the disease is more or 
less common in the East, but it may be news to 
many to learn that there are little corners of 
France where the infection still lingers. Before 
Nice was annexed to France, lepers were found 
there and thereabouts, the remnants of a colony 
of lepers who, according to tradition, dated 
from the time of the Saracen invasion. In addi- 
tion, the modern intercourse with colonies has 
revived the scourge in Europe, just as the Cru- 

sades revived it before. 
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It seems, so far as is yet known, that the dan- 
ger of contamination comes rather from living in 
a leprous country than from associating with 
leprous inhabitants ; and those countries where 
the scourge may become contagious, and even 
epidemic, are not only hot countries,—there are 
other predisposing causes more efficacious than 
climate, notably diet. Mr. Jonathan Hutchin- 
son, and a Turkish expert named Zambaco, have 
not hesitated to declare that the use of decayed 
fish and of thirst-giving salted meats as food is 
one of the most efficacious causes. The total 
number of lepers in the world is estimated at up- 
ward of one million, of whom the continent of 
Europe contains only some thousands, the great 
majority being in Asia. There is a most inter- 
esting colony of lepers near Jerusalem, at a place 
called Siloe. By day, these miserable creatures 
beg alms from the pilgrims and other passers-by 
on the road to Calvary; they are governed 
by a chief, and they marry,—some of them, in- 
deed, having several wives. The Turkish phy- 
sician, Zambaco, already referred to, visited 
this colony of outcasts and found that it con- 
sisted of thirty-six Mohammedans and one Greek 
Yhristian. 

The degree of isolation which the leper is made 
to undergo varies in different countries very 
much. In the far Kast, and in some countries of 
Europe, notably Spain, he is pitied and allowed 
great liberty, his disease being regarded as a 
comparatively ordinary one ; but in the more en- 
lightened countries the isolation is, of course, 
compulsory and permanent. ‘The most draconian 
methods are applied in America. M. Dastre 
says that the hygienic conditions of the pest- 
house of San Francisco are deplorable. 


THE BACILLUS OF LEPROSY. 


M. Dastre goes on to discuss the nature of the 
‘ disease. ‘The great fundamental discovery— 
namely, that it is due to a bacillus—was made 
by a Norwegian, Dr. Hansen, who studied the 
disease about the year 1870. Dr. Hansen’s work 
was, as it were, the crown of previous investiga- 
tions, the result of which was to show the iden- 
tity of the disease under an extraordinary va- 
riety of symptoms. At the same time it must 
be remembered that many incurable skin dis- 
eases have been confused with leprosy, notably 
lupus. True leprosy attacks not only the skin, 
but all the nerves, and this gives us two kinds 
of leprosy,—that of the nerves, or anternine 
leprosy, and that of the skin, or leonine leprosy. 
When the bacillus attacks the nerve tissue, it 
produces a degree of local insensibility to pain 
which is almost incredible. If a man _ burns 
himself at a fire without feeling it, a strong pre- 
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sumption is set up that he is an anesthetic leper ; 
and if the bacilli are found in particular places, 
there is no further room for doubt. 

The curious thing about the bacillus of leprosy 
is that it has almost absolutely refused to be cul- 
tivated, which, of course, has been a great draw- 
back to its investigation. Nor can any animal 
be inoculated with it, not even a monkey; man 
is its only affinity. It is even difficult to infect 
a human being with leprosy ; thus, a Swedish 
doctor inoculated himself on four different occa- 
sions with the blood of a leper and nothing hap- 
pened. A kanakain the Sandwich Islands, who 
was under sentence of death, consented to sub- 
mit to inoculation as the price of reprieve. The 
inoculation was performed on September 30, 
1884; subsequent microscopical examination 
showed the presence of bacilli, but it was not 
until 1887 that the malady appeared in the sub- 
ject. Unfortunately, this experiment cannot be 
regarded as conclusive, for it is possible that the 
miserable man may have contracted the malady 
through some other source. The question 
whether the disease is contagious or not is still 
hotly debated. On the one side, one party 
points to the fact that in Japan, for instance, the 
lepers and non-leprous persons live in the most 
intimate association without communicating “the 
malady to one another; while the other party 
reply by pointing to the Sisters of Charity and 
to the missionaries, who, after devoting them- 
selves to the care of lepers, are always sooner or 
later stricken down themselves. The truth ap- 
pears to lie in the peculiarities of the bacillus of 
leprosy ; it is very easily killed, and it appar- 
ently cannot live at all when separated from its 
natural habitat. 


THE DANGERS OF EPILEPSY. 


haw mutations in regard to the theory on 

epilepsy and the dangers attendant on the 
disease form the subject of a paper by C. Pel- 
man in the Deutsche Revue for July. At pres- 
ent, the term epilepsy, says Herr Pelman, is ap- 
plied to any ‘‘ periodic disturbance of conscious- 
ness which may or may not be accompanied 
by convulsions. It often appears as fainting 
fits, a sudden cessation of the ordinary conver- 
sation or occupation, sudden queer gestures and 
movements, etc., which are similarly repeated 
from time to time without leaving any trace in 
the memory of the sufferer.”’ Epilepsy being a 
disease of the brain that generally originates in 
early childhood, the character of the sufferer un- 
dergoes, in time, changes for the worse ; finally 
the mind is affected, and the end commonly is 
idiocy. ‘‘ Epileptics are very sensitive and easily 
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offended, vain, and very egotistical. The higher, 
ethical impulses of their character are the first to 
disappear. They have small regard for truth, 
and while indulging in religious moralizings, 
they are more and more prone to commit dis- 
creditable acts. They have ‘God on their tongues 
and the devil in their hearts.’ ” 


DANGERS ARISING FROM VIOLENCE. 


Side by side with this moral deterioration may 
be found certain psychical disturbances, gener- 
ally immediately connected with and consequent 
upon the convulsions, which bear all the marks 
of violent fits of temporary insanity. The suf- 
ferer in this stage is one of the most dangerous 
of lunatics ; for, believing himself persecuted by 
an imaginary enemy, he will attack with the first 
weapon at hand any one approaching him, 
in imaginary self-defense. Criminal literature 
knows of many cases involving hideous murders 
in which the murderer proved on examination to 
be an epileptic, and hence not responsible. 


DANGERS ARISING FROM LOSS OF MEMORY. 


As the consciousness of the sufferer is deranged 
during his attacks, whether he have convulsions 
or not, the memory is affected, since ‘‘ there is 
no memory without consciousness.”’ The attacks 
in this state of ‘‘ psychic twilight ” are commonly 
less violent in nature than those mentioned above. 
Characteristic of this phase of the disease is the 
irresistible impulse to start on journeys. The 
sufferer goes off, and after a time suddenly 
awakes, far from home, it may be, without in 
the least remembering why he went away, or 
what he did in the interval, but behaving during 
his trip much like any other ordinary human 
being. Herr Pelman gives some interesting ex- 
amples of such vagrancy, which are curiously 
like the instances cited in support of the theory 
of double personality set forth by the devotees 
of psychical research. In cases that fall within 
the domain of the law the epileptic, during his 
‘period of twilight,” turns into a clever swin- 
dler or thief ; or an otherwise morally pure per- 
son may commit indecencies ; or an epileptic who 
has injured himself during his convulsions, which 
commonly occur at night, on awakening in the 
morning to find himself covered with bruises and 
wounds, will accuse his attendants of assault. 

‘«Such tricks of memory,” concludes Herr 
Pelman, ‘‘ make it unsafe to accept the testimony 
of an epileptic before a court. The peculiar 


character of the disease, with its frequent and 
sudden changing from the physical to the mental 
aspect, and the equally sudden psychic changes 
in a hitherto normal patient, imperatively ce- 
mand a careful examination of the mental condi- 
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tion, whenever an epileptic has violated the law. 
In most cases it will be found that the alleged 
criminal is mentally deranged, and that his crime 
is but the progeny of a diseased brain. This 
imperfect knowledge of the disease has sent many 
an epileptic to a long term in State prison, and 
even to the gallows.” 


THE FAIR AND THE DARK. 


HAT characteristics go with certain shades 
of complexion has long been a question 
of popular conjecture and discussion. It has 
been reserved to Mr. Havelock Ellis, writing in 
the Monthly Review, to throw definite scientific 
light on the subject. His article on the «¢Com- 
parative Abilities of the Fair and the Dark” is 
the outcome of two years’ patient investigation 
of the faces in the National Portrait Gallery. 
His researches have shaken his faith a little in 
artistic accuracy, as when, for example, he 
found that Millais had painted one of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s eyes blue, the other brown! He chose 
eye-color as the chief criterion of pigmentation. 
In classifying his results, he divided cases of 
medium coloring equally between light and dark. 
To gain his ‘‘ index of pigmentation,”’ he multi- 
plied the fair persons in each group by one hun- 
dred, and divided by the number of dark per- 
sons. 
A REMARKABLE LIST. 


The results of his investigations are thrown 
into this most curious and interesting table : 


In the following enumeration the groups are arranged in 
the order of decreasing fairness: 











. ‘ae Index of 
Group with Number of Individuals. Pigmentation. 

Political reformers and agitators (20)........ 
SIMONE ME anncaccecousesesineraresncevinccceant 150 
PUTO BCIETIOR CD) 66:66 10:6 si nie since o:0,e:b.veisisie science 21 
Soldiers (42)......... ae ae 113 
Artists (74)..... 111 

oets (56)....... 107 
OVAL TAIT COD) oo cscccecccecssocess 107 
PAINE a siaio asin bonigcatisiscacetasietinese-shs 107 
Created peers and their sons (89)............. 102 
Sea SIR ONIN Li ahs ci cic a re ee:eipicinis o:0.0:eieieia:éinletenc sie.cis 89 

en and women of letters (87) 85 
Heredita 82 
Divines ( 58 
Men of low birth (12). 50 
Explorers (8) 33 
Actors and actresses (16) 33 











An index of more than 100 means that the fair element 
predominates over the dark in that group; an index of less 
than 100 means that the dark element predominates. I may 
add that the lists include persons of both sexes. 


Instructive notes are added on several of the 
groups. ‘‘The small group of persons springing 
from the working classes is among the darkest 
of the groups.”” In the royal family ‘‘ the early 
tendency was toward fairness, but by later Tudor 

















times there was a tendency toward darkness.” 
But ‘the light, mixed type of eye, usually blue- 
yellow, has remained persistent.” 


WHY PEERS ARE DARK, 


A curious explanation is offered of the prepon- 
derant darkness of the hereditary aristocracy : 

‘¢ Foreign intermixture here also may have had 
some influence. I think it probable, however, 
that another cause has come into operation: 
peers have been in a position to select as wives, 
and have tended to select, the most beautiful 
women, and there can be little doubt that the 
most beautiful women, at all events in our own 
country, have tended more to be dark than to be 
fair. This is proved by the low index of pig- 
mentation of the famous beauties in the gallery, 
the selection being made solely on the basis of 
reputation, independently of any personal judg- 
ment of the portraits; while women of letters 
(fifteen in number) are inclined to be fair and 
have an index of 100, the index of thirteen 
famous beauties is as dark as 44.” 

Then should ‘‘ None but the brave deserve the 
fair’’ run *‘None but the dukes deserve the 
dark.” But the new aristocracy tends to be fair, 
because ‘‘it is from the fair elements of the 
population that the aristocracy is chiefly re- 
cruited.”’ Political reformers and agitators are 
very fair; they have too much of the restless 
energy which, in lesser degree, spells social suc- 
cess. 


A FAIRLY BROAD DISTINCTION. 


The writer adopts the following generalization : 

‘(Tt is clear that a high index of pigmenta- 
tion, or an excess of fairness, prevails among 
the men of restless and ambitious temperament, — 
the sanguine, energetic men, the men who easily 
cominate their fellows and who get on in life, 
the men who recruit the aristocracy, and who, 
doubtless, largely form the plutocracy. It is 
significant that the group of low-class men—arti- 
sans and peasants—and the men of religion, 
whose mission in life itis to practise and preach 
resignation to a Higher Will, are both notably of 
dark complexion. While the men of action thus 
tend to be fair, the men of: thought, it seems to 
me, show some tendency to be dark. . So 
far as I am aware, no really fair person has ever 
risen to the highest dramatic eminence in this 
country, and, so far as I have been able to ob- 
serve, it is equally rare for fairness to be associ- 
ated with histrionic ability in Europe generally.” 


STOCK, NOT COLOR. 


This distinction is modified by another consid- 
eration : 
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‘¢The more reasonable supposition at present 
seems to be that the relation between pigmenta- 
tion and mental aptitude is chiefly indirect and 
due to race. In other words, the fair man tends 
to be bold, energetic, restless, and domineering, 
not because he is fair, but because he belongs to 
an aboriginal fair stock of people who possess 
those qualities ; while the dark man tends:to be 
resigned and religious and imitative, yet highly 
intelligent, not because he is dark, but because 
he belongs to a dark stock possessing those char- 
acteristics.” 


NORWEGIAN TENDENCIES. 


The writer quotes parallel researches made in 
Norway by Dr. A. M. Hansen. The conserva- 
tive majority of voters was found in the dark 
and broad-headed districts : 

‘¢ While, however, the fair population is the 
most irreligious and progressive, the dark popu- 
lation is by no means behind in the production 
of intellect.” 

The article is sure to be widely discussed, es- 
pecially by the fair (or is it ‘more complimentary 
to say dark ?) sex. 


THE KATIPUNAN OF THE PHILIPPINES. 


"= persistence of the Philippine insurrec- 

tion has been attributed to various causes, 
but little account has been taken, in this coun- 
try, of the influence of that powerful secret 
organization, the Katipunan, whose lodges were 
founded in almost every part of the archipelago. 
According to some of our army officers who 
have made a thorough study of the subject on 
the ground, resistance to American authority 
would have been promptly put down, had it not 
been for the machinations of this all-pervading 
organization, which freely exercised the power 
of visiting the death penalty on any who in- 
curred the displeasure of its chiefs. One of 
these army officers, Col. L. W. V. Kennon, who 
has seen service in six provinces of northern Lu- 
zon, gives, in the North American Review for 
August, a résumé of the history, purposes, and 
work of this strange society, as obtained from 
native sources and by means of personal obser- 
vation. ° 

The society was formed at Manila on July 7, 
1892, under the name of the ‘‘Supreme and 
Venerable Association of the Sons of the Peo- 
ple,” the word ‘‘katipunan,’” meaning associa- 
tion, or society. The purposes of the society 
were stated to be the political, social, and moral 
elevation of the Tagal race. In July, 1896, the 
number of members was variously reported to be 
from 12,000 to 15,000. The founder of the so- 
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ciety was Andrés Bonifacio. Colonel Kennon 
describes the ceremonies of the order as fol- 
lows : 

‘‘In the beginning, the formulas of Masonry 
were employed, but these were simplified to 
adapt them to the grade of intelligence of its 
members, who belonged to the lowest classes, 
and who are stated to have been ‘copyists, com- 
mon soldiers, washermen, wood-gatherers, shoe- 
makers, and laborers ;’ the only person of edu- 
cation connected with the society was Dr. Pio 
Valensuela, who was initiated in 1895. 





APRON OF KATIPUNAN REGALIA CAPTURED BY TBE SPANISH 
IN THE INSURRECTION OF 1896. 


‘‘ When a new lodge was opened, a triangle 
was formed called //asik, or seed-plot ; and an 
equilateral triangle and three K’s were the dis- 
tinctive symbols of the society. There were 
three degrees ; a simple cipher and secret signs 
were adopted, The initiation ceremonies were 
made solemn and terrifying, to impress the can- 
didate and to test his valor. He was first ques- 
tioned in a cabinet, and then introduced into a 
dimly lighted room, where, upon a table draped 
in black, were a human skull, a loaded revolver, 
a bolo, or short native sword, and a paper upon 
which were written questions which he was re- 
quired to answer. After this, various other tests 
were applied, followed by the administering of 
the oath, which was signed with blood taken 
from the left forearm of the candidate, who 
was then declared a member of the lowest de- 
gree.” 

The supreme council, consisting of a president, 
secretary, syndic, treasurer, and six members, 
with the presidents of local lodges, formed what 
was known as the assembly. 








THE INSURRECTION OF 1896. 


Proceeding with his account of the successive 
stages in the growth of the society, Colonel Ken- 
non says : 

«¢ Twenty-five women were admitted, to quiet 
their suspicions of the nocturnal excursions of 
their husbands. They were told that the object 
of the society was simply mutual aid. The Kati- 
punan did, in fact, aid its sick and bury its dead, 
paying the expenses of funerals, ‘but always at 
the lowest rates, so as not to enrich the priests.’ 
The moral objects of the society were the teach- 
ing of democratic ideas and an opposition to re- 
ligious fanaticism as expressed in the teaching of 
the friars, ‘ who obscured rather than explained 
religious truths.’ The political objects were the 
securing for the Philippines the reforms granted 
to Cuba and the limiting of the power of the 
friars. 

‘« Copies of the ‘ Rights of Man,’ and a history 
of the French Revolution, as well as other works, 
including treatises on military tactics and on the 
manufacture of powder and dynamite, were cir- 
culated among the members. 

‘« A secret society of supposed Masonic tend- 
encies and origin, which distributed incendiary 
literature, and which organized large numbers of 
the lowest elements of the native population into 
a coherent body in opposition to the existing 
government, could not fail to be obnoxious to 
the Spanish authorities. Efforts were made to 
suppress it, and the mark of initiation was 
ground for the imprisonment of the person bear- 
ing it. 

‘This was the situation in 1896. Andrés 
Bonifacio was the president, elected on the Ist 
of January, and Emilio Aguinaldo presided over 
the lodgeat Cavite. Aguinaldo was then twenty- 
six years of age, and municipal captain of Cavite 
Viejo. Having occasion to visit Cavite to re- 
ceive the orders of the provincial governor, he 
learned that a list of the members of the Kati- 
punan had fallen into the hands of the Spaniards, 
and that the priest at Cavite Viejo was endeav- 
oring to cause his arrest. He hastened back to 
his town, and, with the aid of his lieutenants, 
called together the niembers, explained to them 
their danger, and with them took up arms 
against the Spaniards. This was on August 26, 
1896. Within five days, Aguinaldo and his ad- 
herents had taken possession of nearly every 
town in the province, surprising the small gar- 
risons and securing their arms. The insurrec- 
tion spread rapidly throughout the Tagal prov- 
inces, where the Katipunan had been established. 
Andrés Bonifacio was killed, it is believed, at 
the instigation of Aguinaldo, and the latter as- 



























sumed control of the society and of the forces in 
the field.” 

The insurrection of 1896 lasted about fourteen 
months, and Colonel Kennon states that during 
this time the insurgents burned. and sacked 
churches and convents, and murdered many of 
the friars. The Spaniards sent a large force 
against the insurgents, and utterly routed them. 
Finally, as is well known, Aguinaldo received 
from the Spanish governor-general a large ‘*in- 
demnity ” (only half of which, however, was ac. 
tually paid over), and left the country. ‘The Kati- 
punan was, for the time being, suppressed. 


REVIVAL OF THE SOCIETY IN 1899. 


Aguinaldo’s return to the Philippines during 
our war with Spain, and his subsequent doings, 
are matters of familiar history ; the revival of 
the Katipunan at that time is not so well under- 
siood. After the sovereignty of the United 
States had been proclaimed and a Philippine re- 
public, with Aguinaldo as president, had been 
announced, in January, 1899, a new Katipunan 
was formed, whose objects were the expulsion of 
the Americans and the ‘liberty of the country.” 
Aguinaldo announced that all Filipinos were 
members of the society, whether they wished or 
not. - 

‘« Its emissaries, backed by military force, were 
sent to all parts of the islands. The natives, who 
but recently were enthusiastic in their reception 
of the Americans, were turned against them, the 
ready credulity of an ignorant people accepting 
without hesitancy the wildest tales of Yankee 
treachery, cruelty, and savagery which were told 
them. Prominent men who declined to join the 
movement were put to death, ‘to encourage 
the others.’ It was announced that all who were 
not with the proposed insurrection were traitors 
and should die. The newly appointed presidents 
of towns were required to take an oath that they 
would never serve any but the government de- 
clared by Aguinaldo. Head men and proprietors 
who were forced or induced to join initiated their 
people. By every means in their power, the 
leaders endeavored to cultivate a national senti- 
ment. Some even proposed a national religion, 
Bathalism, an idealized form of the primitive re- 
ligion of the islands, and the worship of God 
under the ancient name of Bathala.” 

From the beginning of open hostilities, on Feb- 
ruary 4, 1899, the Filipino government and the 
Katipunan were practically one. Even the sym- 
bols of the society appeared on the seals and 
Stamps of the ‘‘republic.” The president of the 
society was also president of the ‘‘ republic,’ and 
the captain-general of its armies. How it was 
possible for the crafty leaders of this society to 
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secure an appearance of general hostility to 
America, which in point of fact has never ex- 
isted, is explained as follows : 

«« After American occupation was complete 
throughout the archipelago, the Katipunan, aided 
by secrecy, by force, and by the character of the 
people, spread throughout the country, pervading 
every town and hamlet, and striking terror into 
every native household. The people were for- 
bidden, under pain of death, to accept any office 
under the Americans; or, accepting it, were 
compelled also to subscribe to an agreement to 
obey the orders of the Katipunan, or the military 
chiefs hiding in their neighborhood, and to col- 
lect contributions of money and supplies for 
them. Every town and province had its dual 
set of officers—those elected under the American 
laws, and the secret appointees of the Katipunan. 
Often the elections held under American auspices 
were controlled by the society and its agents 
elected to office. Over all floated the American 
flag, but the real power recognized and feared by 
the people was the Katipunan. 


A VERITABLE REIGN OF TERROR. 


‘¢The oath of the society, sealed with the ‘ pact 
of blood,’ required members to keep secrets of 
the society and to comply blindly with its laws. 
The laws punished with death those who failed 
to obey the orders of the chiefs or to give warn- 
ing if the society were endangered, or those who 
should betray any of its secrets, or who declined 
to execute a punishment ordered. These were 
no idle threats, nor dead-letter laws. The society 
was brotherly and benignant toward those who 
complied with its rules, but inexorable toward 
offenders, and halted not at the means of pun- 
ishment. They spared neither sex nor age. Men 
who aided the Americans were murdered. Three 
native policemen of Laoag, for accepting such 
positions, were enticed to an adjoining town, 
bound hand and foot, dropped head foremost into 
a well, and buried alive. ‘Three women and an 
old man, falsely accused of being American spies, 
were cut to pieces with bolos, and buried still 
alive in an old well. A prominent Ilocano, ac- 
cused of being friendly to the Americans, and 
eight of his companions, were shot near Puncan. 
A man of Taytay, accused of ‘going to be an 
American spy,’ and his companion, were placed 
bound and kneeling beside their open grave, 
knocked into it with a bar of iron, and buried 
alive, one on top of the other as they fell. Five 
more were murdered in the same town for sus- 
pected friendliness to the Americans. That the 
people might see the results of disobedience, 
these murders were not infrequently committed 
in open day before numerous witnesses. Some- 
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times, tortures were added to make the lesson 
more impressive. This list of murders may be 
almost indefinitely multiplied. Friendly natives 
were slain by hundreds, perhaps thousands ; no 
town, probably, but had its list of murders by 
the Katipunan: Usually, their work was done 
at night; the hidden arms were brought forth, 
and an armed band would seize its victim and 
execute the punishment. ‘The natives dreaded 
the secret, swift, and sure retribution which over- 
took those who expressed sympathy with the 
American cause or were merely suspected of such 
sympathy. On every side flowed the blood of 
Katipunan victims ; the natives, terror-stricken, 
huddled in the towns, but even there, under the 
very eyes of the military authorities, the venge- 
ance of the society would seek out and follow 
those who had been marked for ‘punishment.’ 
Not only offenders against the society were 
amenable, but its ‘justice’ threatened their fam- 
ilies, parents, brothers, sisters, and children. It 
was a reign of blood and terror.” 


THE TWO WORLD-LANGUAGES. 


i the second July number of the Revue de 

Paris, M. Bréal, in writing upon the choice 
of an international language, has produced a very 
interesting criticism of the various projects which 
have been brought forward to attain this end. 
In the first place, it must be understood that 
what is desired is not a language which shall 
take the place of existing ones, but a common 
auxiliary one which should be voluntarily and 
unanimously accepted by all civilized nations, so 
that an individual would merely have to acquaint 
himself with his own native language and this 
common tongue. The bearing of this upon the 
promotion of peace between nations is too obvi- 
ous to need pointing out. A German savant has 
proposed the revival of Latin, which, as is well 
known, served in the Middle Ages as a great 
medium of communication between scholars in 
all countries. It would not be the Latin of 
Cicero, but that kind of dog Latin which was 
easily spoken in schools and law courts of the 
Middle Ages,—a flexible lingo which would read- 
ily yield itself to the introduction of new phrases 
and words and at the same time be serviceable 
to traders. 


ADVANTAGES OF FRENCH AND ENGLISH. 


M. Bréal, although he is convinced that this 
idea, if adopted, would produce a kind of lan- 
guage much resembling French, is inclined to 
reject it because he does not think that Latin 
could ever fulfill the conditions required, for a 
true auxiliary language for the modern world. 








M. Bréal, having rejected all dead languages, 
turns to the living ones, and ultimately reduces 
the list to two,—French and English. As for 
French, be is opposed to its adoption apparently 
because in that event his countrymen would only 
have their own language to learn ; as for Eng- 
lish, he does justice to its extraordinary flexibil- 
ity and simplicity, its delightful absence of con- 
jugations, and the boldness of its contractions ; 
but he does not conceal the great drawback, — 
namely, its hopelessly irrational spelling. So he 
arrives at a plan suggested by a retired merchant, 
which seems to him the. true solution of the 
problem. By this plan a treaty—not of com- 
merce or high politics, but of language—snould 
be concluded between France, England, and the 
United States in virtue of which French and 
English should be associated officially in the 
education of the three countries. English should 
be compulsorily taught in France, and French 
in England and the United States, not only in 
the universities and colleges, but also in certain 
primary schools in the great towns. ‘These two 
languages, thus made the means of communica- 
tion between a hundred and eighty millions of 
men, would acquire an impetus which would go 
far to make them the universal languages. The 
author ef this scheme, M. Chappellier, considers 
that German opposition might be bought off by 
a shrewd perception of the commercial advan- 
tages of the plan. 


THE FUTURE OF PEACE PROPAGANDA. 


eae question is discussed in La Revue for 

July 1 by M. Novikoff, who on the whole 
takes a hopeful view of the progress of the cause 
of peace. Last year’s congress in Paris he con- 
siders to have been most important, and distin- 
guished above all others by having been semi- 
official—opened by a minister actually in office, 
and including official delegates. Its echoes found 
their way to the ear of the people ; it was in every 
sense democratic. But the distance already trav- 
ersed is nothing compared with that before us. 
Peace propaganda must be made much more ef- 
fective. 


I.—NOT PEACE, BUT FEDERATION. 


‘¢The peace movement,” M. Novikoff asserts, 
“ought to change its name and be called federal- 
ist.”” Its object is the possible one of modifying 
human institutions, and not the impossible one, 
so often attributed to it by the ignorant, of modi- 
fying human nature. It aims, in fact, at creating 
a federation which will in turn embrace all the na- 
tions of the world. But just because the move- 


ment is said to be for ‘*peace”’ and not for fed- 
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eration, it encounters all kinds of objections on 
the score of impracticability which it would not 
encounter if it changed, not its essence, but 
merely its name. 


Il. —BE LESS MODEST; PROMISE PARADISE ON 


EARTH. 


Peace advocates would make quicker progress 
if they were less modest. ‘‘'T'o succeed with 
the masses, to make them thoroughly enthused 
and resolute, fanaticism must be kindled in them, 
and to awaken fanaticism you must promise para- 
dise. This is what all great founders of religion 
have done.” It is also what the socialists are 
doing. They promise an earthly paradise ; how, 
does not particularly matter. But they are right. 
No great social transformation comes about ex- 
cept by ‘‘ fanaticizing the masses.” Now, says 
M. Novikoff, too truly, how far the peace peo- 
ple are from this. They make no dazzling prom- 
ises of paradise, and, just for this very reason, 
they meet with but poor success. And yet they, 
more than any others, might promise paradise 
on earth. 


IIIL.—AND PROMISE IT WITHIN THE LIFETIME 


OF MAN. 


It must be plainly shown that there is no real 
obstacle to the immediate suppression of inter- 
national feud and anarchy; that is to say, 
that the kingdom of heaven is near at hand. 
‘‘When the peace party succeed in imbuing the 
imasses with this idea, there will be an immense 
and immediate reaction. Federation will then 
become the first popular cry. Very soon it will 
reach the passionate stage, and then nothing can 
stop it.”” Then, says M. Novikoff, exit interna- 
tional anarchy and enter the United States of 
Europe. 


HOW AMERICANS REALLY FEEL TOWARD 
ENGLAND. 


M& SAMUEL E. MOFFETT contributes 

to the Nineteenth Century a very sensible, 
well-informed article on this subject. Mr. Mof- 
fett says that at the close of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War, for the first time in history, it seemed 
as if the old anti-British spirit in the United 
States had become extinct. If England had 
then been threatened by a European coalition, 
American sympathy would have poured out in a 
resistless flood. All that has been destroyed by 
the Boer war. Mr. Moffett says Great Britain 
could have engaged in no enterprise so well 
adapted to chill American sympathy as her at 
tempt to extinguish the independence of the two 
South African repubtics. ‘I'he very pretexts by 
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which England justified the war offended the 
Americans, for if the corruption of President 
Kriger’s government called for English inter- 
vention to end it, how much more must the cor- 
ruption of the Tammany government in. New 
York or the Republican government in Phila- 
delphia justify similar action on our part ? 


ENGLAND’S ENEMIES PROFIT BY HER SOUTH 
AFRICAN POLICY. 


Further, if the case of the Outlanders justified 
intervention on the ground that they made the 
wealth of the country and had no share in its 
government, the same argument would justify 
American intervention on behalf of the immense 
majority of American Outlanders in the Kion- 
dike. If the South African precedent were to 
be accepted as final, there would be no moral re- 
straint in the way of the conquest of Canada by 
the United States. Mr. Moffett says : 

‘‘Knglishmen should not delude themselves 
with the belief that their South African enter- 
prise has any support from the moral sense of 
the world. In that undertaking England stands 
as completely isolated as France stood in the per- 
secution of Dreyfus. It is only the enemies of 
England that have reason to be satisfied with her 
present position, and they are enjoying that satis- 
faction to the full.” 

What disillusionized the Americans in their 
love for England quite as much as the war was 
the spirit in which it was carried on. 

‘¢This inglorious little war of the elephant 
against the mouse has roused the British people 
to transports of excitement that could not have 
been exceeded if combined Europe had been 
threatening their island with invasion.” 

These things have naturally had a chilling ef- 
fect on the spirit of Anglo-Saxon fraternity, 


ENGLAND’S ATTITUDE IN AMERICAN AFFAIRS. 


As for the future, Mr. Moffett says that the 
whole question depends upon whether England 
is prepared to recognize the fact that the United 
States is and intends to remain the paramount 
power of the western hemisphere. ‘‘'lhe root 
of all serious difficulties between England and 
the United States lies in the fact that England 
persists in interfering in the affairs of the western 
hemisphere. ‘he failure of the English Govern- 
ment and people to look ahead makes their rela- 
tions with the United States a series of annoying 
surprises.” : 

The obstructive attitude of England in the 
Nicaraguan matter has produced a very painful 
impression in the United States. ‘+ For the sake 
of securing to herself the right of hostile use of 
the canal, England insisted upon leaviag the 
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United States exposed to the attacks of Germany 
or France or Russia or any other power with 
which at any time we might conceivably be at 
war.” The Americans regard the canal prima- 
rily as a factor in the American coasting trade, 
and so far from the Senate having rejected the 
Hay treaty because it was made with England, 
nothing but a feeling of tenderness toward Eng- 
land induced the Americans to consider the 
proposition for a moment. England’s perma- 
nent difficulty with the United States is due to 
the unfortunate situation of Canada. Mr. Mof- 
fett says : 

‘“There never were such possibilities of irri- 
tation and danger in the relative positions of any 
two countries in the world as there are in those 
of Canada and the United States. The relation 
of the Transvaal Republic and the British col- 
onies in South Africa was one of easy-going 
comfort compared with it. The most rapidly 
growing cities in the United States are those on 
the great lakes. Canada is making canals, one 
of the avowed objects of which is to permit the 
passage of British warships to range the great 
lakes and lay these cities under contribution. 
Nowhere else in the world is the key of one 


country’s treasury thus left in the hands of , 


another. With Canada as a quiet, easy-going 
ucighbor, the possibilities of danger in her anom- 
alous situation may be overlooked ; but Canada, 
aggressive, assertive, exacting, and sticking pins 
into her neighbors across every frontier is bound 
to keep international relations in an unhealthy 
state of tension.” 


HOW LORD ROSEBERY THREATENED FRANCE 
WITH WAR. 


N unnamed writer contributes to the Con- 
temporary Lreview for August a glowing 
eulogium upon ‘‘ Lord Rosebery’s Foreign Pol- 
icy.” In the course of this paper he sets out with 
particulars the story of the Siam episode, in which 
Lord Rosebery, to use his own words, “ incurred 
the risk of war.” It was in April, 1893, when 
the French Government was preparing to enforce 
its demands upon Siam. Lord Rosebery sent 
H.M.S. Sw7ft to watch events at Bangkok. The 
writer proceeds as follows : 

‘The French became more instant in their 
demands, and a blockade to enforce an ultimatum 
was threatened. Lord Rosebery continued to 
advise the Siamese Government to yield, but, in 
order to watch over British interests, a second 
ship, the Pallas, was sent to the mouth of the 
Menam on June 28, and a third, the Linnet, was 
held in readiness to proceed to Siamese waters. 
Lord Rosebery explained to the French Govern- 





ment, on July 1, that ‘Her majesty’s minister 
at Bangkok had received strict injunctions to 
advise the Siamese Government to arrange their 
differences with the French in a friendly manner, 
But,’ it was added, ‘in view of the possibility 
that on the approach of the French fleet a rising 
of the native population at Bangkok may occur, 
causing danger to life and property, it is neces- 
sary that some of her majesty’s ships should be 
on the spot for the protection of British commer- 
cial interests, which are dominant at that place.’ 

‘¢On July 20, the French ultimatum was pre- 
sented to Siam. On July 26, a blockade was 
declared, and friendly vessels were given three 
days to clear. A notification to this effect had 
been given to the British Government on the 
previous day. Lord Rosebery immediately in- 
structed Lord Dufferin, our ambassador at Paris, 
to ask what facilities would be given for victual- 
ing our ships lying off Bangkok. On Sunday, 


July 30, the British minister at Bangkok tele-. 


graphed to Lord rkosebery that the French ad- 
miral had notified him that the blockade arrange- 
ments applied to ships of war, and that the Linnet 
was preparing, in consequence, to leave. Con- 
fronted by this sudden crisis, Lord Rosebery 
acted with the utmost firmness and promptness. 
He telegraphed immediately to Bangkok that the 
Linnet ‘must on no account leave,’ and simul- 
taneously he sent the following telegram to Lord 
Dufferin : 

‘¢«T request that your excellency will state to 
the French Government that it would he impos- 
sible that her majesty’s government should allow 
British subiects to be left at the mercy of an un- 
ruly Oriental population, and that, therefore, 
they cannot withdraw her majesty’s ship now 
stationed off the city. You should also remind 
them that I have not yet received a reply to the 
inquiry I addressed to M. d’Estournelles, on the 
25th instant, when I asked him what facilities 
would be granted to the British ships for obtain- 
ing necessary supplies’ (p. 102). 

‘¢ During this critical Sunday, communications 
were passing between the foreign office and the 
admiralty, and it was of the dispatch just quoted 
that Lord Rosebery was thinking when he told 
his Edinburgh audience that he, as a minister, 
had faced the risk of war. He lad met the de- 
mand for the withdrawal of H.M.S. Lennet by a 
categorical refusal. 

‘¢On the eventful Sunday, July 30, 1893, 
Lord Rosebery must no doubt have been weighted 
with the grave responsibility which besets those 
who have to face and make great decisions. The 
strain, however, was not of long duration. On 
Monday, Lord Dufferin saw the French minister 
of foreign affairs and delivered Lord Rosebery’s 

















communication. ‘The minister replied that as 
the blockade would be raised at once, it was un- 
necessary to discuss the matter’ (p. 109). It had 
meanwhile, we believe, been locally explained to 
the British captain that the admiral’s intention 
had been misunderstood., He did not demand 
that the Zinnet should be withdrawn ; he only 
suggested some alteration in her position, with a 
view. to the convenience of his blockade. On 
August 1, the Siamese Government accepted the 
French de. ands; and on August 3, the blockade 
was raised. The Anglo-French crisis in its more 
acute form was thus speedily relieved. The 
seriousness was known to very few persons at the 
time. When ministers who had been spending 
the week-end in the country returned to their 
offices, a crisis had come and gone without their 
being aware of it. The Linnet remained where 
she was, on the watch. Other negotiations con- 
tinued, but the local situation speedily quieted 
‘down.” 


——_—__ 


TRIBUTES TO THE BOER FROM ‘“ ROOINEKS.” 


los INESMAN,” a frequent contributor to 

Blackwood, has not merely a vivid style, 
but a manly English sense of fair play. 
this month a very graphic description of ‘‘a side 
show” or guerrilla incident in the South African 
campaign, and he is not afraid to pay the tribute 
of an honorable foe to the qualities of the Boer. 
He says : 

‘«Tt has always been the custom of the English 
to underestimate their enemy before rushing at 
him, but never, until this war, to vilify him when 
down. There has been much of the base and 
ignoble in our enemy, ’tis true, and but little fair, 
but, good lack! in what mine again is the gold 
in tons and the rubbish in ounces? Courage is 
fair, grit and stoutness of purpose are fair, death 
pro patria is fair ; have not the Boers shown them 
all, unmistakable amid the treachery, bigotry, 
and vice—the rubbish which alone has been visi- 
ble to too many of our seers ?”’ 


HEROISM OF BOER WOMEN. 


Having attacked a farm which had supplied a 
commando, the writer’s men captured the women, 
one of whom hastily threw away a crumpled 
piece of paper. 

‘Tt is picked up and opened 
of the Boer officers from his wife. 


a letter to one 
Listen, reader, 





and judge if a woman be a munition of war 
or no: 

‘“« «Beloved husband,’ it begins, ‘the British 
are in sight, and the bombs are already coming 
over our house. 
is to be under shell-fire. 


Now I know, like you, what it 
If I am taken, do not 
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think of me; fight on to the very last, and God 
keep you in safety.’ 

‘Ts there nothing of nobility in this?” 

He does not hesitate to speak of the ‘‘ heroism ” 
of the Boer women. 


Boers’ Treatment of the Native. 


There are few things on which Englishmen 
have displayed more ‘ unctuous rectitude” than 
in boasting of the superiority of the British 
treatment of natives and of their preference for 
British sway. Yet the ‘* Ruminations of a Regi- 
mental Officer” with the South African field 
force, which appear in the United Service Maga- 
zine, contain this significant testimony : 

‘“‘Of a certainty, the Boer understands the 
management of the native as thoroughly as the 
average Englishman misunderstands it. Of this 
there is ample proof in the manner in which the 
intelligence departments on either side have 
been served, and are, even now, being served, by 
the natives. The popular idea is that the Boer 
spends his leisure moments in cutting natives to 
ribbons with a heavy sjambok. That he does, 
habitually, flog natives is certain, and that the 
flogging is in some cases cruelly severe I quite 
admit, and careful choice should therefore be 
made in appointing the officials. But that the 
natives of South Africa can be managed without 
a fairly liberal share of corporal punishment no 
one who has lived among them for a year or two 
will admit. The difference between Briton and 
Boer is that the latter knows to a nicety when a 
sjambokking is ‘ indicated,’ and inflicts it ‘on the 
nail.’ The diagnosis by the Englishman is less 
correct. He will at one time administer unde- 
served flogging, and at another will dismiss, with 
a slight admonition, an offense for which twenty 
lashes would be received as* just recompense. 
The result is seen in the difference of behavior 
of the natives to the two races. The native is 
preternaturally cunning, and knows to a nicety 
where he can presume and where a concocted 
lying story will be at once detected. As a 
matter of fact, the average Boer deals fairly with 
nis ‘boys.’ The latter appreciate this, and work 
for him accordingly. It has been comparatively 
rare for ‘boys’ in Boer employ to desert to us, 
and yet for them to do so would nearly always 
have been a simple matter.” 


English and Dutch Women Compared. 


S. Staples contributes to the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury ‘*a woman’s word from Natal” on “the 
emigration of gentlewomen.” She urges the es- 
tablishment of training-colleges in the colonies to 
teach lady immigrants their business. She ob- 
serves, rather cruelly : 
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‘¢ Of all the nations who come to us, the Eng- 
lishwoman, I fear, makes the worst colonist. 
She is forever bemoaning herself as an exile 
brought out by cruel circumstances. Her pet 
expressions are: ‘Out here,’ ‘These colonists,’ 
‘Only colonial,’ and in one published case, 
‘Loathsome colonials.’ ” 

Scarcely less pointed is this contrast : 

‘«The Boers show us an example in coloniz- 
ing not to be despised by wise people. We send 
out our young men to fight against the discom- 
forts and dangers of a new country. Hundreds 
die, . . . not because the countries are un- 
healthy, but for the need of ordinary home care. 
Hungry they come to the hut, called ‘home’ by 
courtesy, too tired to cook, fall back on the easily 
procurable drink, and try to lose their sense of 
misery in sleep. Thus is laid a bed for fever 
germs, and they sicken and die. . . . The 
Dutchman, on the other hand, inspans his big 
wagon, packs in his ‘vrouw’ and ‘kinders,’ puts 
his lads on horseback, and goes out into the 
wilderness, taking his moving home with him. 
Here he finds companionship, stimulus to labor, 
and prepared food and resting-place, with loving 
nursing when he is ill. We sacrifice our young 
men, the Dutch woman sacrifices herself.” 





IS THE BATTLESHIP OBSOLETE? 


tl HE Apotheosis of the Torpedo: A Brief 

for the New School,” is contributed by 
Mr. F. T. Jane to the Fortnightly. He lays 
stress on the fact that during the recent maneu- 
vers of the British Mediterranean fleet ‘the de- 
stroyers were sent out some hours before the 
fleet. They were given two days at sea to find 
the fleet, which took an unknown course. ‘They 
did find it, and claimed to have sunk every one 
of the fourteen vessels engaged.” Ten out of 
the fourteen battleships admitted that they were 
‘‘bagged without loss to the attack.” This ad- 
mission leads the writer to pronounce the de- 
stroyer ‘‘the ship of the future.” The gyro- 
scope has lengthened the torpedo range to a 
thousand or even two thousand yards. Two 
thousand yards is the maximum distance at which 
a destroyer can be sighted at night ; and as she 
is moving at a thousand yards a minute the 
chance of the battleship disabling her before she 
has sped her fatal bolt is very small. A Maxim 
to rain death on her personnel is suggested as 
the battleship’s possible safeguard. The writer 
argues : 

‘As things are, the torpedo is accepted by 
the ship much as the gun shell is accepted by the 
destroyer, the sole defense the chance of not be- 
ing hit—just the defense to which soldiers, once 








armor-clad, were driven. When the man-at- 
arms was supplied with a gun he drove the 
armored knight to become a species of man-at- 
arms also. Everything is pointing to the prob- 
ability that the torpedo is going to do something 
of the same sort of thing with the small craft 
and the battleship—aided, perhaps, by the big 
high-explosive shell, which, like the torpedo, puts 
the stricken hors de combat with a single blow. 
In a fight in which such blows are dealt, every- 
thing tends to favor the evolution of cheap craft 
that can be lost without that loss being a dis- 


aster.”’ 
ae 


THE NAVAL BATTLE OF THE FUTURE. 


It is a truly alarming picture that the writer 
gives of the rapidity of future naval battles : 

‘¢'The war of the future is bound to become 
more and more a war of individuals, an affair of 
initiative, in which doing the best thing after a 
pause for reflection may well be inferior to merely 
doing something at once without reflection. If de- 
stroyers fight each other, the combined speed may 
be sixty miles an hour, or more than that. 
There will be no time to think. Such a battle 
would be all over inside five minutes. There 
may be no room for tactics—the fight may be 
quicker than thought. For such work the type 
of young officer that we rear by our present sys- 
tem is probably the best man going, for he best 
adapts himself to doing something on the spur 
of the moment. 

‘¢ Those who will do best belong to the type 
that the foreigner calls ‘mad Englishman.’ Fate 
has sent us this type. We know it well in the 
naval ports. It tends to be rowdy ; it may bea 
‘throw-back’ to Elizabethan days. It has a 
merry life and a short one, and its future is gen- 
erally limited by a maximum of not more than 
twelve hours ahead. It is ‘ Drake and his merry 
men’ -over again. . . . The type exists in no 
foreign navy.” 


‘¢THE SOLE GOSPEL”? OF THE NEW NAVY. 


The writer is very pronounced on the obso- 
lescence of the battleship and heavier craft. He 
says : 

‘¢A thousand destroyers so manned would 
make the Seven Seas a British lake. In the 
making, nine hundred might be lost, but the 
enemy’s flag would have disappeared forever, nor 
would any hostile battleship float a week. This 
is not the faith of one man or of two,—it is the 
sole gospel of the entire new generation of naval 
officers.” ; 

Yet at the present time the British admiralty 
has ‘‘all but ceased to build” destroyers, and the 
Seven Seas still assert their independence. 

































Points in Favor of the Submarine Boat. 

Mr. A. Hilliard Atteridge writes in the Monthly 
Review on ** The Tactics of the Submarine.” The 
action of the Zédé in the French Mediterranean 
maneuvers is taken by him as one more striking 
proof that the submarine boat has become “an 
effective and reliable element in naval warfare.” 








THE HOLLAND SUBMARINE BOAT. 


He would prefer to call the new craft a ‘‘ sub- 
mergible boat.” He compares her with the de- 
stroyer, and holds that she has the advantages of 
a much lower speed, and so of less chance of 

% premature discovery ; of a much smaller exposure 
—only the dome being above water ; of complete 
silence in approach, and disappearance at will un- 
der water. He quotes the suggestion of a French 
officer that, after submarines had been sent to- 
ward a hostile fleet, a false attack of torpedo 
boats would divert attention from the submarines 
and enable them to ply their deadly task un- 
heeded. In narrow tideways the French are lay- 
ing down cables along which the submarine 
moves according to direction by wire from the 
land, so as to make countermining very danger- 
ous. A submarine is told off for work in the 
Seine as part of the defense of Paris, and, being 
portable by train, can be used in other rivers to 
blow up an enemy’s bridges. 





WESTERN PROGRESS DENOUNCED AS A CURSE. 


es Occidentals possessed with the idea that 

our Western habits of life are superior to 
anything which other races can show, the out- 
spoken disparagement of ‘the blessings of civili- 
zation’ by Russian and Oriental comes as a sal- 
utary check. The Westminster Review has an 
article of this type, by ‘‘Pramathamath,” en- 
titled «« Western Science from an Eastern Stand- 
point.” He says that ‘‘labor-saving machinery 
cheapens goods, it is true, but the machine-made 
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articles of the West have destroyed most of the 
indigenous manufactures of the East. The Kast- 
ern artisan is driven into agriculture, and exerts 
a painful pressure on those already engaged in 
that pursuit. At the same time, the cheap im- 
ports from the West have raised the standard of 
living. Western capitalists profit, Eastern in- 
dustry languishes. The peoples of the East are 
systematically exploited.” 


A NATIVE’S VERSION OF AMERICAN HISTORY. 


The writer makes an effective quotation from 
a famous Indian orator. He says: 

‘¢The speech of the Indian Red-Jacket in an- 
swer to a European missionary who went to 
preach Christianity among the American Indians 
finds an echo in the heart of many an Asiatic 
and African at the present day : 

‘¢¢ Brother,’ said the Red-Jacket, ‘listen to 
what we say. There was a time when our fore- 
fathers owned this great island. . . . But an 
evilday came upon us! Your forefathers crossed 
the great waters, and landed on thisisland. Their 
numbers were small; they found friends, and not 
enemies ; they told us they had fled from their 
own country for fear of wicked men, and came 
here to enjoy their religion. They asked for a 
small seat. We took pity on them, granted their 
request, and they sat down among us. We gave 
them corn and meat, and they gave us poison 
ripe liquor] in return. The white people 
1ad now found out our country, tidings were 
carried back, and more came among us ; yet we 
did not fear them,—we took them to be friends ; 
they called us brothers, we believed them, and 
gave them a large seat. At length their num- 
bers had greatly increased, they wanted more 
land, they wanted our country. Our eyes were 
opened, and our minds became uneasy. Wars 
took place ; Indians were hired to fight against 
Indians, and many of our people were destroyed. 
They also brought strong liquor among us ; it 
was strong and powerful, and has slain thousands. 

‘¢ «Brother, our seats were once large, and 
yours were very small. You have now become 
a great people, and we have scarcely a place left 
to spread our blankets. You have got our coun- 
try, but are not satisfied,—you want to force 
your religion upon us.’ ” 


THE WEST AS VAMPIRE. 


The shrinkage of the world by steam and 
electricity has made colossal empires possible ; 
and the conqueror or exploiter squeezes all he 
can get out of subject peoples : 

‘¢The Eastern dependencies of the Western 
powers are being slowly drained of their wealth 
jin the shape of the pay and pension of Western 
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troops and Western officers, civil and military ; 
dividends of the numerous Western companies, 
profits of Western merchants, etc.” 

Even where Europeans acknowledge the higher 
sanctions of justice and duty, yet ‘‘ duty and jus- 
tice can never do a fraction of the good that can 
be done by love and sympathy.” The Oriental 
writer concludes : 

‘“«Thus we see that Western science, instead 
of being the. blessing which it was expected and 
is still supposed to be, has on the whole proved 
to be rather a curse to large sections of the 
human race. . Its mechanical applications, 
which are considered by Western writers as its 
chief title to commendation, are to our mind its 
chief title to condemnation.” 





FAMINE-SMITTEN ITALY. 


UCH painful reading on ‘‘ Famine and Its 
Causes in Italy” is supplied to the Monthly 
Review by Mr. Edward C. Strutt. One instance 
he cites at the outset is a reminder how militarism 
taxes the peasantry to the bone. In Sardinia, in 
twelve years and a half, no fewer than 52,060 
judicial sales of houses and lands took place for 
non-payment of taxes, or one out of every four- 
teen inhabitants was despoiled by government. 
Out of 445 such sales in the first week of the new 
century, 85 per cent. were for sums less than one 
lira (20 cents) each. Sometimes the amount is 
as small as five centimes (one cent)! Mr. Strutt 
remarks on the paradox that just ‘‘ those regions 
which have been more plentifully endowed with 
natural wealth, such as Sardinia, Sicily, Calabria, 
and Apulia, are those which now suffer most 
cruelly.” He focuses his attention on Apulia. 
He says it would be difficult to find a people more 
frugal or more easily satisfied than the Pugliese 
peasantry. Olive-blight, insurrection, savage 
repression, have left them starving in despair. 
_ Life in jail appears a paradise to the starving, to 
attain which innumerable crimes are committed 
where crime was formerly unknown. 


SEEKING A PRISON-PARADISE. 


The following incident shows more vividly 
the condition of Italy than pages of statistics : 

‘¢The Pretor of Ugento has a pitiful story to 
tell about the eagerness with which destitute 
peasants look forward to a term of imprison- 
ment. Three young women from Allisto were 
brought before him, charged with stealing olives 
on an estate belonging to the municipality. The 
pinched and starving features of the defendants, 
the eldest of whom was barely twenty-five ; their 
ragged clothes, and their half-hopeful, half-de- 
spairing expression excited the sympathy and 
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pity of the kind-hearted magistrate, who, though 
unable to acquit them, sentenced them to the 
minimum penalty—viz., three days. Then a 
tragic scene took place. Bursting into tears, 
the. prisoners flung themselves at the magis- 
trate’s feet, imploring him to give them the shel- 
ter of the prison for at least three months. With 
the touching ingenuousness of children, they told 
how the theft had been a preconcerted affair in 
order to escape the terrors which the winter (a 
particularly bitter one this year) held in store 
for them, and how they had even consulted a 
lawyer, who had planned the whole scheme, as- 
suring them that, according to the penal code, 
they would be sentenced to three months at the 
very least. And now the poor girls saw their 
dream of prison-paradise, with its bed and _blan- 
kets and daily soup and bread and meat twice a 
week—a princely fare—vanishing like a mirage 
before them just as they thought themselves on 
the point of entering the blessed portals. They 
were being ruthlessly thrust back into the world 
of honesty and squalor to slave and starve and 
suffer, and they made one last desperate stand 
against their fate. The poor magistrate actuaily 
had to sustain a juridical discussion with the 
would-be victims, who were led away sobbing in 
a broken-hearted manner, as if they saw stretch- 
ing before them the long vista of weary winter 
days, with its attendant train of cold, hunger,* 
and dishonor. For it would be useless to deny 
that the present famine exercises a most demor- 
alizing influence upon the peasantry, favoring 
the revival of long-forgotten medieval rights 
and customs (I allude to the gus prime noctis), 
which the petty lords of the land are nothing 
loath to exact from their serfs and tenants in re- 
turn for pecuniary aid or loans in kind.” 

Irrigation, discouragement of vine - growing, 
development of corn - growing, suppression ol 
usury, of red-tapeism, and emigration are the 
remedies which the writer suggests. 


STATE SOCIALISM IN AUSTRALIA. 


HE Australian Review of Reviews gives some 

interesting particulars as to the experience 

gained in Victoria in experiments in state social. 
ism : 

‘« Victoria set its old-age pension scheme 1. 
operation on the strength of a random guess, 
which proved hopelessly wrong, and the cost wi! 
be much more than double the original estimate 
The pensions in Victoria, begun in an impulse ol 
generous sentiment, are yielding some very un 
sentimental results. Many infirm, or even half: 
senile, inmates of the benevolent asylums secured 
a pension of 7s. 6d. or 10s. per week, and crept 




















out of those institutions, to set up housekeeping 
on their own account, with results which may be 
guessed. Some of the pensioners killed them- 
selves with drink. Others were found, to the 
horror of the whole community, to be living un- 
der conditions which would shock the sensibili- 
ties of the aboriginal. Yet others have died of 
mere cold and hunger. The old-age pension 
scheme, if it settles one social problem, creates, 
it is clear, some new ones nearly as big and diffi- 
cult.” 

EMPLOYMENT OF MINORS. 


The Victorian factories act, in its attempt to 
settle one difficult social problem, creates a new 
set almost as difficult. The minimum wage, for 
example, tends inevitably to become the maxi- 
mum, and so the wages of the best workmen are 
pulled down to the level of the average. Slower 
workmen are, again, dismissed, since they are 
not worth the legal wage, and must get—or per- 
haps fail to get—special leave to work for less 
than the minimum. Perhaps the feature of the 
act which is contemplated with most suspicion. is 
the severe clauses limiting the number of appren- 
tices. Boy labor has made evils, but so has boy 
idleness. And one result of the act is to throw 
whole battalions of boys out of employment and 
make it impossible for them to learn a trade. 
One alarmed employer writes to the daily papers 
to say that in his own trade over one hundred 
and fifty boys have been turned out of work and 
dismissed to that evil school, the streets! One 
case is attracting much attention. .A butcher 
employed his two sons as improvers in his busi- 
ness, paying them wages. But the total num- 
ber of hands employed did not entitle him to the 
services of two ‘‘improvers.” He was prose- 
cuted fora breach of theact ; but the magistrates 
dismissed the complaint as an offense to common 
sense. The crown appealed against this decision 
to the full court, which reversed the decision of 
the magistrates. The chief justice added the 
comment that ‘‘the case was rather a startling 
one. The defendant might very naturally think 
he was at liberty to emplby his sons, but the law 
said he could not do so except under stringent 
regulations. The result might be that no one 
else would employ them, and then there was a 
chance of their possible ruin.” 

In the woolen trade, the representatives of the 
employers declined to sit on the ‘‘ wages board,”’ 
on the ground that among the representatives of 
the employees were ‘‘ outsiders.”’ Thus, the whole 
system is threatened, since the employers seem 
able at any time to paralyze a ‘‘ wages board ”’ by 
declining to sit on it. It is proposed to amend 


the law so as to obviate this difficulty. 
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THE LATE DR. MOSES COIT TYLER. 


“T° HE work of Prof. Moses Coit Tyler, of Cor- 

nell University, recognized as the foremost 
authority on the history of American literature, 
was a work to be valued by scholars rather than 
by the great public. The critics competent to 
pass judgment on the results of Professor T'yler’s 
labors are few indeed, for how many of them 
can say that ‘they have been over one-tenth of 
the ground covered by this indefatigable his- 
torian, whose ambition it was not to leave unread 
a single book or pamphlet of any literary influ- 
ence produced by an American writer? Not 
many Americans have studied our native litera- 
ture to so good purpose. 


A GENEROUS CRITIC. 


A scholar who has recently subjected Profes- 
sor Tyler’s work to stricter tests than are usually 
applied by the critic or reviewer is Prof. William 
P. Trent, who for some months past has had the 
several volumes of the ‘‘ History of American 
Literature” constantly in hand, as well as a con- 
siderable part of the Colonial and Revolutionary 
literature with which they deal. His judgment 
of Professor Tyler’s abilities is expressed in an 
article contributed to the August Forum, in the 
course of which he says : 

‘¢T am able to bear testimony not only to his 
accurate scholarship, both in his special field and 
in the larger one of American history in general, 
but also to his wide knowledge of British litera- 
ture and to his ability to bring to bear upon the 
mass of literature he passed in review canons of 
esthetic criticism which are in the main sound. 
It is quite plain that those critics who think Pro- 
fessor Tyler too consistently eulogistic are fre- 
quently right; but it is equally plain that his 
readers can soon learn to discount the historian’s 
praise in such a way that an approximate esti- 
mate of a writer’s value can be easily obtained. 
In other words, Professor Tyler’s instincts and 
training as a critic were thoroughly good ; he was 
not wont to single out for praise men and books 
that did not deserve it in fair measure. His 
tastes were sturdy and healthy, yet by no means 
lacking in delicacy, and when he did not like a 
piece of literature, he said so frankly. The main 
defect of his criticism had its origin in a char- 
acteristic that did him credit as a man,—his gen- 
erosity. When amid the hundreds of dull and 
ephemeral books and pamphlets which it was his 
duty to examine he found something that still 
seemed vital, he was inclined to rejoice overmuch 
and to eulogize the author that had lightened his 
task. 

‘¢ But who shall blame him? If any one does, 
f should like to say in reply that I have more 
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THE LATE PROF. MOSES COIT TYLER. 


than once found myself, with regard to forgotten 
writers highly praised by Professor Tyler, in 
much the same position as the proverbial persons 
who went to church to scoff and remained to 
pray. I remember that such was the case when 
I had smiled at the enthusiastic pages devoted 
to the Rev. John Wise, of Ipswich. I turned 
to the two ecclesiastical treatises that had won 
the historian’s admiration—not even their names 
need be given here—and, while I scarcely found 
the prose so Miltonic as Professor Tyler had 
done, I‘did find myself in the presence of a noble 
writer of whose existence probably not one 
American in a thousand has ever heard. So it 
was with more than one pamphlet and book 
elaborately discussed in ‘The Literary History 
of the American Revolution ’—volumes which in 
their general scope and their specialistic thor- 
oughness represent Professor Tyler at his best 
and fully entitle him to rank with the great 
scholarly historians of literature who were his 
predecessors, —with Ginguené, for example, and 
Nisard, and Mure, and Ticknor. I do not know 
whether many readers of these volumes have 
been tempted to undertake the thirteen sermons 
which the Loyalist Jonathan Boucher (Mr. Lock- 
er-Lampson’s grandfather) gathered into a dia- 
tribe against the Revolution that drove him to 
England as an exile ; but I took Professor Tyler 
at his word, read all the sermons, and had no 
reason to regret my confidence.” 
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THE LATE HERMAN GRIMM. 
\ K JITH Herman Grimm, whose death at the 


age of seventy-three occurred on June 17 
of this year, one of the chief representatives of 
German culture has passed away. He came of 
distinguished lineage, being the son of Wilhelm 
Grimin, one of the editors of the ‘‘ Household 
Tales” dear to the heart of every child. A 
student and scholar, he was never very active in 
public life, and his career as university professor 
had also been closed. Yet his death calls for 
more than a passing mention, for he was, says 
Wilhelin Bélsche, in a brief appreciation in Dée 
Woche of June 22, ‘‘not only a representative 
of Germanism, but also a type of vle modern 
man, doing original, solitary pioneer’s work. A 
refined culture, the zesthetic view of life, was his 
ruling principle, by which he measured all things, 
and in relation to which only they were of value. 
Art to him unfolded the supreme truths; art 
was the goal of humanity, as in mythical times 
it had been the starting-point of civilization.” 

Thus, Herman Grimm amplified upon the 
work of his father and his uncle, whose re- 
searches into German folklore led them to the 
very beginnings of German literature. He en- 
deavored to exemplify his theories of art in three 
great works. The first, dealing with the Renais- 
sance, the lives of Raphael ana of Michael An- 
gelo, is also the most popular ; the series of lec- 
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tures on Goethe give a glowing picture of the 
classic age of German literature. The two vol- 
umes on Homer’s Iliad, finally, says Herr B6l- 
sche, ‘‘the testament of his entire thought to his 
time, called up a storm of opposition. For this 
work definitely throws down the gauntlet in be- 
half of an esthetic value of things, an artistic 
Weltanschauung as opposed to a disintegrating, 
negative science and philosophy. The followers 
of Grimm look upon this work as marking a new 
era in literary history.” 

Grimm did good service to American letters 
by being among the first to introduce Emerson 
to his countrymen, translating some of the essays, 
and himself writing two essays on Emerson. For 
many years a professor of the history of art at 
the University of Berlin, his fascinating iectures 
will be remembered by the many Americans who 
were among his delighted hearers. In 1896, he 
was elected a member of the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences, succeeding the late Sir John 
R. Seeley. Grimm’s place in German thought 
and letters was not unlike that of the late Walter 
Pater among modern English writers. 


A MONASTERY IN THE FAR NORTH. 


« RINGSJAA” (July 15) hag an interest- 

ing article, signed by oun wa,” 
and illustrated from photographs by Mrs. Ellisef 
Wessel, describing a visit paid by a party of 
twenty Norwegians to the Petschenga Monastery, 
—the most northerly in the world. It stands in 
peaceful solitude on a forest-bound plain some 
fourteen English miles from one of the larger 
villages on the Murman coast of Lapland, called 
Namster ; this village lying, 
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astery. Troops of people from East Finmarken 
journey thither to take part in the festival. And 
a more delightful and interesting winter tour 
cannot, says the writer, be imagined. The 
weather is usually beautiful with sparkling frost 
and radiant sunshine. 

Reaching the monastery in the evening, the 
party found its outer courts crowded with rein- 
deer and Samojeds, the monks moving among 
them with hospitable smiles and greetings and 
ushering each guest to his place. The Norwe- 
gians were honored with seats in the monastery 
itself, but the ordinary visitors were shown to 
the public guest-rooms surrounding it. 

The Petschenga Monastery is a two-storied 
building in modern style. The upper story con- 
tains the cells, which are light and pleasant ; the 
lower, the kitchen and dining-room. Dinner 
was now served, and while the guests ate, a priest, 
standing at a pulpit in the middle of the room, 
read aloud from a big book the life of Trifon. 
Both eating and reading were done at a remark- 
able speed. The courses, a description of which 
shall be spared our readers, were far from deli- 
cious ; but with the eyes of some twenty to thirty 
priests fixed upon them with stiff reproach, the 
guests had no choice but to partake of all with 
the best grace possible. 


ELABORATE CHURCH SERVICES, 


After dinner, service was read in the church 
close by the monastery. Like most Russian 
churches, it is magnificently ornamented, and sur- 
passes in this respect even those of Roman Cath- 
olic countries. It is divided into three parts. 
First is the ‘‘narthe,” a kind of preliminary 








in the Petschenga fiord, close 





to the river of the same name. 

The monastery was founded 
in the sixteenth century by 
Trifon of Novgorod, who 
tramped the long way from 
Moscow to Petschenga to de- 
vote the rest of his life to mis- 
sion work among the Skolts, 
or Russian Lapps. Murdered 
at last by these half-savages, 
he is now worshiped as a 
saint and martyr by every 
Russian. At the end of the 
sixteenth century, the mon- 
astery was burned by a horde 
of Finnish brigands, and only 
in 1887 was it rebuilt. 

On February 13, the birth- 























day of Trifon is celebrated 
with much pomp in the mon- 
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church, where the whole congregation—rich and 
poor—worships standing. ‘There are no seats. 
Then comes the ‘ikonostas,” a sort of picture 
gallery, covered with paintings, old and new, 
good and bad, of saints and holy men. Before 
each picture hangs a burning silver lamp. A 
broad opening in the middle of the ‘‘ikonostas ” 
reveals the church itself—the ‘+ hieron.”” Here 
are two rows of praying-desks covered with cloths 
of silk and velvet, embroidered with gold and 
silver. The coffin of Trifon is here. It is inlaid 
with silver slabs, on which, in bas-relief, scenes 
from his life are represented, and before it are 
two immense candlesticks, their several branches 
holding large and small wax candles. Here, too, 
is another wall ornamented with gilt carving and 
with three doors of purest silver. Behind this 
wall is the Holy of Holies, where no woman may 
set her foot. Here stands the altar with great 
seven-armed candlesticks. The whole is lit up 
with hundreds of lights in crystal and colored glass 
chandeliers. Now enter the priests and monks 
in solemn procession with standards and candles. 
Their robes equal in brilliance their gorgeous 
surroundings, being made of silk brocade in 
many colors and ornamented richly with gold and 
silver embroideries. 

The service begins with song. <A chorus of 
boys sings everlastingly, ‘*Gospodi po-milo”’ 
(“God have mercy on thee!’’), Then follow two 
hours of mass, reading, kneeling, and ‘cross- 
ing,” the priests swinging censers tuil of incense. 
Afterward, the congregation kisses the crucifix, 
and all is over. Service takes place twice a day. 

As in olden times, the monks engage in manual 
labor, and, besides workshops of all kinds, have 
a large shop were they sell all they make to the 
neighboring villages.. By this means the monas- 
tery earns considerable money, but gifts also are 
lavished upon it from all quarters. 


AN OLD MISSION IN ARIZONA. 


N EAR the town of Tucson, in southern 

Arizona, is the ancient mission of San 
Xavier del Bac. Of the history of the building 
very little 1s definitely known, but it is believed 
to date back more than one hundred years. <A 
detailed description of this remarkable structure 
is given in the August number of Donahoe's 
Magazine by Mr J. Li. Herron. 

The mission edifice is of Byzantine and Moor- 
ish architecture. The foundation walls are of 
fine brick, covered with a smooth, thick layer of 
cement. ‘The same material is used on the out- 
side of the walls; on the inside, the walls are of 
hewn cobblestones, also smeared with cement 
and handsomely stuccoed. 
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‘‘Of a castellated style, the building is sur- 
mounted by a dome and two minarets of Moslem 


architecture. The front is decorated with the 


coat-of-arms of the Franciscan monks,—-a coil of 
rope and two arms. One, bared, is the arm of 
Christ ; the other, clothed, is that of St. Fran- 
cis of. Assisi, the founder of the order which 
bears his name. And a bust of the saint appears 
to the right of the coat-of-arms,—at least, what 
there is left of the bust. At each angle of the 
facing are the remains of griffins and dragons. 
Originally forty-eight, many of these figures 
have been taken away by sightseers, and those 
that remain are in a sad condition of decay. 
Surrounding the tiled roof is a balustrade of 





























MISSION OF SAN XAVIER DEL BAC. 


brick and cement, looking down upon the old 
portico where so many morning prayers were 
breathed. 

‘¢ The interior of the cliurch is in the form of 
a huge Latin cross. Four large paintings cover 
the immense ceiling, and extend for some dis- 
tance down the arched sides. They represent the 
‘Annunciation,’ the ‘Visitation of the Virgin 
to Hlizabeth,’ the ‘ Nativity,’ and the < Visita- 
tion of the Magi.’ The ceiling itself—fifty feet 
from the flooring—is supported by six massive 
arches. 

‘«The chapel of the Mother of Sorrow is to the 
right, and there, firmly imbedded in the cement, 
is a large cross of iron-wood. It is covered with 
inscriptions and characters, most of which may 
barely be made out. In two of the angles of the 
main archway are two images, supposed to re})- 
resent archangels. According to the traditiois 
of the church, they have the forms and faces of 
two daughters of the artist and designer of the 
decorations.” 

From 1827, when Spain expelled the friars 
from the country, to 1859, the mission was 
closed, but in the latter year the diocese of Santa 
Fé took possession. 
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THE BERLIN MONUMENT TO BISMARCK. 


Shee magnificent Bismarck memorial which 
was unveiled in June last in front of the 
Reichstag in Berlin is described by Dr. Romer 
in a recent issue of the German periodical, Ueber 
Land und Meer, / 
‘he monument proper stands 17 meters high, 
_on seven steps. The material is a dull-red gran- 
ite, while all tablets and relief work are in bronze. 
The principal pedestal is in the center of a broad 
foundation, on the sides of which are four-cor- 
nered socles. The bronze figure of Bismarck is 
64 meters high. 
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DETAIL OF THE BISMARCK MONUMENT AT BERLIN,—SIEG- 
FRIED FORGING THE SWORD OF EMPIRE, 


The chancellor is clad in a plain military over- 
coat, decorated only with the Iron Cross of the 
first class. The vigorous head with the piercing 
eyes is turned to the right, his bushy eyebrows 
being overshadowed by a cuirassier’s helmet 
jauntily worn toward the back of the head. His 
left hand grasps his sword, thrusting it out some- 
what from his side, while the right, with fingers 
spread, is placed on a document which rests on a 
post, from which his mantle is draped. 

The whole colossal figure breathes life and 
vigor. The tablet on the right side of the ped- 
estal shows Bismarck surrounded by a flight of 
fairies, who strew flowers on his head ; a youth, 
standing, is blowing a trumpet, and avvther, in 
a sitting position, is holding a torch. 
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The relief on the left side is easily understood, 
—an owl, clutching a quill in its claws, sits soli- 
tary and still, undisturbed by the croaking of 
the ravens flying overhead. The owl rests on 
Bismarck’s coat-of-arms and laurel -wreathed 
books. In the corner is a cuirass. On the 
pedestal are further reliefs situated on a level 
with the eye. In front is pictured, in a measure, 
the life of the German nation. First ‘‘ Michel” 
appears as a child in leading-strings ; then as a 
youth sleeping on a bearskin, whom Germania 
wakens, and finally as a robust char ion, test- 
ing his strength. In the rear, at ‘.e base of 
the principal pedestal, is a three-sided relief 
representing Germania’s chariot rushing on, ac- 
companied by messengers of victory ; then she is 
alighting, the horses are grazing, and she offers 
to the acclaiming people the palms of peace. In 
the center she sits enthroned, wearing the newly 
won Kaiser crown, her hands outstretched to two 
figures typifying art and industry. In front, on 
the principal pedestal, kneels the herculean figure 
of Atlas, bearing the globe on his shoulders, and 
over this is the simple inscription—‘‘ Bismarck.” 
Behind this, young ‘‘ Siegfried’ hammers brave- 
ly at the sword of empire,—a figure especially 
attractive for its vigorous ‘‘action.”” Over this 
is the dedication: ‘‘To the First Chancellor 
of the German Nation, 1901.” Adjoining the 
pedestal are two bronze groups of symbolical 
female figures. On Bismarck’s right, a sibyl, 
resting on a sphinx, is absorbed in the book of 
History ; to the left, the proud and august form 
of Germania, armed with a scepter and con- 
fident in her strength, is planting her foot on the 
prostrate neck of a monster—the subdued panther 
of discord. 

The cost of the entire work is 1,200,000 marks. 
The sculptor is Reinhold Begas. The execution 
of the monument is in the hands of the state 
architect. 


THE DISCOVERY OF A NEW WILD BEAST. 


| a the September Mc Clure’s there is an inter- 

esting account of the discovery of an animal 
new to scientific knowledge, by Sir H. H. John- 
ston, British commissioner for Uganda, who gave 
the news of the strange beast to the world. ‘This 
gentleman recalls rumors of a strange, ass-like 
African animal given in the works of the early 
explorers. He thought it so remarkable that any 
horse-like animal should live in the depths of 
the mightiest forest on earth that he made 
further inquiries on his arrival in Uganda. 
From the Congo dwarfs he obtained a descrip- 
tion of the Okapi, an animal something like the 
zebra. 








SEARCHING FOR THE OKAPI. 


‘¢ When I reached Belgian territory, on the 
west side of the Semliki River, I renewed my in- 
quiries. The Belgian officers at once said they 
knew the Okapi perfectly well, having frequently 
seen its dead body brought in by natives for eat- 
ing. They informed me that the natives were 
very fond of wearing the more gaudy portions of 
its skin ; and calling forward several of their na- 
tive militia, they made the men show me all the 
bandoliers, waist-belts, and other parts of their 
equipment ade out of the striped skin of the 
Okapi. They described the animal as a creature 
of the horse tribe, but with large, ass-like ears, a 
slender muzzle, and more than one hoof. For 
a time I thought I was on the track of the three- 
toed horse, the Hipparion. Provided with guides, 
I entered the awful depths of the Congo forest 
with my expedition, accompanied also by Mr. 
Doggett, the naturalist attached to my staff. For 
several days we searched for the Okapi, but in 
vain. We were shown its supposed tracks by 
the natives, but as these were footprints of a 
cloven-hoofed animal, while we expected to see 
the spoor of a horse, we believed the natives to 
be deceiving us, and to be merely leading us 
after some forest eland. The atmosphere of the 
forest was almost unbreathable with its Turkish- 
bath heat, its reeking moisture, and its powerful 
smell of decaying, rotting vegetation. We 
seemed, in fact, to be transported back to 
Miocene times, to an age and a climate scarcely 
suitable for the modern type of real humanity. 
Severe attacks of fever prostrated not only the 
Europeans, but all the black men of the party, 
and we were obliged to give up the search and 
return to the grasslands with such fragments 
of the skin as I had been able to purchase from 
the natives. Seeing my disappointment, the 
Belgian officers very kindly promised to use 
their best efforts to procure me a perfect skin of 
the Okapi. 

‘¢Some months afterward, the promise was 
kept by Mr. Karl Eriksson, a Swedish officer in 
she service of the Congo Free State, who ob- 
tained from a native soldier the body of a recent- 
ly killed Okapi. He had the skin removed with 
much care, and sent it to me accompanied by the 
skull of the dead animal, and a smaller skull 
which he had obtained separately. The skin 
and skulls were forwarded to London, where 
they arrived after considerable delay. The Brit- 
ish Museum intrusted the setting up of the Okapi 
to Mr Rowland Ward, of Piccadilly. 
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‘¢The size of the Okapi is that of a large stag. 
It stands relatively higher in the legs than any 
member of the ox tribe; otherwise I should 
compare its size to that of an ox. Like the 
giraffe, this creature has only two hoofs, and no 
remains whatever of the other digits, which are 
represented in the deer, oxen, and in most ante- 
lopes, by the two little ‘false hoofs’ on either 
side of thé third and fourth toes. 

‘¢The coloration of the Okapi is quite extraor- 
dinary. The cheeks and jaws are yellowish 
white, contrasting abruptly with the dark-colored 
neck. The forehead is a deep-red chestnut ; the 
large broad ears are of the same tint, fringed, 
however, with jet black. The forehead ranges 
between vinous red and black in tint, and a black 
line follows the bridge of the nose down to the 
nostrils. The muzzle is sepia-colored, but there 
is a faint rim or mustache of reddish-yellow hair 
round the upper lip. The neck, shoulders, bar- 
rel, and back range in tone from sepia and jet 
black to rich vinous red. The belly is blackish, 
except just under the knees. The tail is bright 
chestnut red, with a small black tuft. The hind 
quarters, hind and fore legs, are either snowy 
white or pale-cream color, touched here and there 
with orange. They are boldly marked, however, 
with purple-black stripes and splotches, whicli 
give that zebra-like appearance to the limbs of 
the Okapi that caused the first imperfect account 
of it to indicate the discovery of a new striped 
horse. The soft parts of the animal being as yet un- 
known, it cannot be stated positively that the Okapi 
possesses a prehensile tongue, like the giraffe, but 
the long and flexible lips would seem to atone for 
the very weak front teeth. It is probably by the 
lips and tongue that the creature gathers the leaves 
on which it feeds, for according to the accounts of 
the natives it lives entirely on foliage and small 
twigs. Like all living ruminants (except the 
camel), it has no front teeth in the upper jaw. The 
molars are very like those of the giraffe.” 


OTHER WONDERS IN THE CONGO. 


Sir Harry Johnston thinks the range of the 
Okapi is in the northern part of the Congo forest, 
in outlying parts of Uganda, and in the Congo 
Free State. Moreover, he thinks this vast tropi- 
cal forest conceals other wonders in animal life 
not known at present, including enormous go- 
rillas. In fact, he says he has seen photographs 
of these huge apes, taken from the dead bodies 
brought in by natives. 

























THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


N the September Century, Mr. Alexander McAdie 
tells of the efforts made to protect the California 
fruit crops from frost, under the title “‘ Fighting Frost.” 
The most successful attempts to cope with the elements 
in this field have been in the case of the citrus crop, 
which is worth about $7,000,000 a year to Ce": .nia. 
Formerly, unfavorable winters killed one-third of the 
crop, but for the past two years the loss has been less 
than 5 per cent. The principle of fighting off the 
frost is to make fog or cloud by producing water vapor 
and taking advantage of the latent heat of vaporization. 
One of the methods of protecting oranges from frost is 
to fire a wire basket which contains about ten pounds 
of coal. The protective cloud is also obtained in some 
instances from burning damp straw, old wood, prun- 
ings, etc. In the course of his article, Mr. McAdie 
comments on the reports of fighting off hailstorms in 
Italy and Austria by vigorous cannonading. He does 
not think that the results of this curious method are 
either definite or certain, or that it would be wise to 
extend the practice to America. 


THE CROWN OF THE CONTINENT. 


Mr. George Bird Grinnell, in ‘‘The Crown of the Con- 
tinent,” describes an unmapped corner of northwestern 
Montana, hidden from view by mountain-peaks, the 
waters of which pour their currents into three seas, the 
Pacific, the Arctic Ocean, and the Gulf of Mexico. This 
picturesque spot is just south of the backbone of the 
continent, and is known as the St. Mary’s Lake coun- 
try. Mr. Grinnell draws a most fascinating picture of 
the scenic wealth and game possibilities of this land in 
his account. of his hunting expeditions into its fast- 
nesses. In 1897, the United States Forest Commission 
made a large section of this mountain country into a 
forest reserve, and Mr. Grinnell hopes that the faithful 
and intelligent supervision of this section will lessen 
the impending danger of a water scarcity arising from 
the destruction of the forests and the tapping of the 
streams for irrigation purposes. 


THE ARTISTIC BEAUTIES OF THE BUFFALO FAIR. 


The Century gives an elaborately illustrated article 
to the Buffalo Exposition, of which Mr. David Gray 
writes, under the title ‘‘The City of Light.” Mr. Gray 
says that, artistically considered, there are four things 
which make the exposition different from others and 
significant. First he places the wonderful electric- 
lighting effects; secondly, the unity of architecture 
known as composition ; thirdly, the color scheme, ‘for 
color in the modern world has never before been ap- 
plied to an architectural creation of this magnitude and 
character ;” and, fourthly, the unique sculpture scheme. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 


HE September Harpevr’s opens with a remarkably 
well illustrated description of Prague, by Mr. 
Arthur Symons. Mr. H. W.Wilson, the English author- 
ity on naval matters, gives an account of “The New 
German Navy” and its growth under the direction of 
the present Kaiser. In 1888, when William ascended the 
throne, Germany did not possess a single first-class bat- 
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tleship. The fighting navy was composed entirely of 
coast-defense ships, and was relatively insignificant. 
Already by 1890, the outlay on the navy had risen from 
$12,000,000 to $22,000,000. Under the constant urging of 
the Emperor, the Reichstag has in the past three years 
made a programme which provides for no less than 38 
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tirst-class battleships and 72 cruisers, to be completed by 
1916. To give an idea of what this means, England has 
to-day 49 battleships less than twenty-five years old, 
and the United States 18, counting the ships that are 
building. Mr. Wilson says that the American idea 
that this activity is directed against the United States 
He thinks Count Biilow’s utterances 
make it clear enough that it is against England the in- 
crease is aimed. Mr. Wilson says the German ships are 
excellent in design and workmanlike in appearance. 
The big gun has been deliberately abandoned, even for 
the heaviest battleships. The guns are all quick-firing, 
and the largest caliber is 9.4 inches, except on the Bran- 
denburg class, which carry six 11-inch guns. Wood has 
been almost absolutely eliminated in the construction 
of these ships, and every conceivable improvement has 
been introduced. 


OUR LAST CANNIBAL TRIBE. 


Mr. James Mooney, of the Smithsonian Institution, 
tells of ‘“‘Our Last Cannibal Tribe,” the Tonkawas, 
who lived in Texas, about San Antonio, and who were 
known to other Indians, even to the present day, as the 
man-eaters. The cannibalistic habits of this tribe had 
been carried on well into the nineteenth century. Half 
of the whole tribe was killed in a surprise attack by 
the Shawnees in 1862, and they never recovered from 
this blow. Mr. Mooney says that in his field service he 
heard many grewsome tales of the man-eaters, from 
witnesses of their ghoulish revels. ‘From all accounts 
they did not always confine their attention to prisoners 
of war, but would sometimes lie in wait to seize any 
solitary Indian from another tribe, man, woman, or 
child, who might happen to come their way. More than 
one missing person was thus traced to the Tonkawa 
camp, where all clews abruptly ended.” A remnant of 
the tribe still resides in the Indian Territory. They 
now number only fifty all told, and in a few years will 
have become extinct. 





SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


HE most striking feature of the September Scrib- 
ner’s is Gen. Francis V. Greene’s opening paper 

in his history of the United States army. General 
Greene begins with the resolutions adopted by the Con- 
tinental Congress in June, 1775, at its session in Phila- 
delphia. The first resolution adopted and took over as 
a Continental army the force of New England troops 
which under the lead of Massachusetts had assembled 
at Boston soon after the battles of Lexington and Con- 
cord. The second appointed George Washington ‘‘Gen- 
eral and Commander-in-Chief of all the Continental 
forces raised or to be raised for the defense of American 
liberty,” and the third adopted “rules and regulations 
for the government of the army.” This was the origin 
of the American army. Washington’s force numbered 
20,242 officers and men, of whom 17,115 were present for 
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duty, three-fourths of them from Massachusetts, and 
the rest from Connecticut, New Hampshire, and Rhode 
Island. In the one hundred and twenty-six years that 
have passed, nearly five million men have worn the 
American uniform, five great wars have been waged 
and won, besides minor campaigns. The army has fur- 
nished eleven of the twenty-four Presidents of the 
United States, and has been used as the chief instru- 
ment in restoring order and inaugurating civil govern- 
ment after the war with Mexico, the Civil War, and 
the war with Spain. General Greene’s first paper car- 
ries the history through the war of 1812. 

Mr. William Loring Andrews resuscitates the his- 
toric figure of Paul Revere, and shows us copies of 
many of that patriot’s engravings. 

THE SUCCESS OF MODEL TENEMENTS. 


The opening article in this number is an essay by 
Robert Alston Stevenson on ‘‘The Poor in Summer,” 
in which he makes an eloquent picture of the suffering 
of the city poor crowded into such regions as New 
York’s Hester Street. He speaks most hopefully of the 
experiment of the City and Suburban Homes Company, 
—with its model tenements for the poor people of the 
city, with their light, abundant air space, baths, indi- 
vidual closets, water-supply, gas stoves, wardrobes, 
laundries with stationary tubs and drying chambers, 
steam heat, lighted halls, and rooms for baby carriages 
on the first floor. This company has not only given 
these comforts to the poor, but has aid interest regu- 
larly to the stockholders. 


M’CLURE’S MAGAZINE. 


ROM the September McClure’s we have selected 
the description of the new animal recently dis- 
covered in East Africa by Sir H. H. Johnston and Prof. 
Simon Newcomb’s article “a “The Possibility of a 
Practical Airship” to guste from among the ‘ Lead- 
ing Articles of the Monti.” 

The magazine opens with a series of brief ‘‘ Stories 
from the Archives of the Royal Humane Society,” by 
Mr. Ray Stannard Baker. He says that in the single 
year of 1899 the Royal Humane Society rewarded no 
fewer than 756 persons for rescuing life from drowning 
and suffocation. The society has been in existence for 
125 years, and Mr. Baker has made a rich find of dra- 
matic incident in its records. 

THE BALDWIN POLAR EXPEDITION. 


Mr. E. B. Baldwin, the commander of the Baldwin- 
Ziegler polar expedition, tells “‘ How I Hope to Reach 
the North Pole.” Mr. Baldwin’s party sailed from 
Tromsé on July 17. He says that no expedition ever 
sailed for the north with so comprehensive an equip- 
ment or, he thinks, with prospects half so bright. He 
has three vessels in the fleet,—the America, a three- 
masted, ship-rigged steamer of 465 tons, the crack 
whaler of the entire Dundee fleet ; the Frithjof, a Nor- 
wegian sailing vessel used for a supply ship, and the 
Belgica, late of the Belgian Antarctic expedition. 
These three vessels carry the most extraordinary array 
of polar supplies and resources. One of them, for in- 
stance, has on board a party of skilled hunters, adepts 
in the chase of seals, walruses, bears, ete. There will 
be 400 dogs, 15 Siberian ponies, 6 picked Siberians, well 
trained in the handling of dogs, as well as gasoline 
launches, and, in fact, everything that could have been 
considered useful and portable. To show the large 








scale of operations, Mr. Baldwin says he will carry 
over a hundred tons of dog food alone. The party has, 
too, several hydrogen balloons, to be released at inter- 
vals during the Arctic night, each one freighted with 
news of the expedition. There are thirty-six men in 
the expedition, including a geodesist, a meteorologist, 
a surveyor, a photographer, a translator, a cartogra- 
pher, and secretaries. Mr. Baldwin concludes: ‘I de- 
sire here to emphasize the fact. that the Baldwin-Ziegler 
expedition was organized to reach the pole. Neither 
scier. '“° research, nor even a record of ‘farthest north’ 
will suince ; only the attainment of that much sought 
for spot where one can point only to the south can 
satisfy our purpose.” 

In her charming stories of scenes of farm life, in the 
series named ‘Next to the Ground,” Mrs. Martha 
McCulloch Williams describes this month the insect life 
that the farmer’s boy sees about him, and the habits 
and homely lore of locusts and wild bees. Mr. Walter 
Wellman, in ‘The Rise of the American City,” makes 
an analysis of that part of the census of 1900 which 
shows the wonderful increase of urban life. 


THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


b Ee September Cosmopolitan is chiefly given over 

to the Pan-American Exposition. Mr. Robert 
Grant contributes *‘Some Notes on the Pan-American 
Exposition ;” Dr. Albert Shaw writes on ‘‘The Real 
Value of the Exposition ;” Mr. John Brisben Walker 
has suggested to him “The City of the Future,” on 
which he utters a prophecy ; Mr. Dooley discusses the 
Midway in the Dooley style; Mr. Julian Hawthorne 
describes ‘‘Some Novelties at Buffalo Fair;” Mr. C. Y. 
Turner writes on ‘Organization as Applied to Art ;” 
Mr. James E. Sullivan on “Athletics and the Sta- 
dium,” and Mr. Arthur Brisbane, the editor of the 
Evening Journal, is moved by the exposition to phi- 
losophize on ‘‘ The Incubator Baby and Niagara Falls.” 
Prof. M. I. Pupin gives an account of ‘ Electrical 
Progress During the Last Decade,” Mr. W. I. Bu- 
chanan tells about “The Organization of an Exposition,” 
Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox’ two-page poem gives ‘‘ The 
Americas’ Message to the World,” Lavinia Hart tells of 
“The Exhibit of Human Nature” at the exposition, 
and Prof. Nicholas Murray Butler winds up the sym- 
posium with an essay on ‘The Educational Influence 
of the Exposition.” 


TEN GREAT INVENTIONS SINCE THE CHICAGO FAIR. 


In the closing article of this issue of the Cosmopoli- 
tan, Mr. John Brisben Walker comments on ‘Great 
Inventions Since the World’s Fair.” He thinks there 
have been nine inventions which may accurately be 
called great since the Chicago exposition,—the subma- 
rine boat, wireless telegraphy, telephoning under the 
sea, the X-ray, the high-pressure twenty-mile gun, the 
small-bore rifle, the baby incubator, the automobile, 
and acetylene gas. Mr. Walker thinks that of these, in 
order of military importance, the submarine boat is 
first. He thinks that the Holland boat is so finally 
convincing, so far as the practicability and destruc- 
tive capacity of the type are concerned, that there is 
no use building any more battleships. He says that 
the five million dollars expended in a single battleship 
could build.a hundred submarine boats, which would 
be powerful enough to destroy our entire navy as it ex- 
ists to-day. 
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ACETYLENE GAS AS AN ILLUMINANT. 

There is also a good article in this number on acety- 
lene gas by Lieut.-Col. David P. Heap, U.S.A. Colonel 
Heap shows that acetylene is much the cheapest illumi- 
nant known, being more economical even than kero- 
sene. The gas itself will not explode. When it is 
mixed with twelve and one-half parts of air it will pro- 
duce perfect combustion, and the same proportions will 
also produce the most violent explosion. Colonel Heap 
thinks that acetylene gas has proved its case so far as 
house-lighting is concerned, and that it will be very 
valuable also for such other purposes as search-lights 
for small yachts, mast and side lights for steamers, car- 
lighting, lighting railroad stations, bicycle lamps, car- 
riage lanterns, photography, stereopticon work, and 
especially signaling devices. It is also used for heating 
purposes, in cooking and laundry stoves, and in Bunsen 
burners, and explosively in gas engines. This writer 
gives a valuable set of tests for a portable, safe, and 
effective acetylene generator for house-lighting. 


MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE. 


N his account of ‘‘ Rulers at Work,” in the Septem- 
| ber Munsey’s, Mr. Fritz Cunliffe-Owen scouts the 
popular idea that kings, emperors, and presidents lead 
a life of luxurious ease, and shows that as a matter of 
fact they must toil like slaves to get through their 
labors of state and their social duties. To begin with 
King Edward, that monarch has found it necessary to 
give up his habit of late sleeping, and the prince who 
until recently was looked upon as the greatest sybarite 
in Europe is now at his desk at 7 o’clock every working 
day. The Emperor of Austria invariably gets up at 4 
and remains at his desk from 5 until 11, while the Ger- 
man Kaiser breakfasts with his Empress at 7 o’clock, 
and generally has accomplished a good deal of work 
even before that meai. The very task of affixing signa- 
tures to important papers is no easy one. This writer 
tells us King Edward has to sign some four hundred 
each week day, and it is a fact that neither King Ed- 
ward, the German Kaiser, nor the Italian, Austrian, or 
Danish monarchs will affix their names to any docu- 
ment without having thoroughly mastered its contents. 
With such a burden as a beginning, and with the in- 
numerable reports, audiences, military duties, public 
functions, and social tasks added, it is no wonder that 
these monarchs have to make an early start. 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


HE September Ladies’ Home Journal opens with 
a bright and readable account of Mr. Ernest 
Seton-Thompson’s home in Connecticut, by Myra Em- 
mons. Mr. and Mrs. Seton, as they are known in Con- 
necticut, have found a hundred acres of woodland 
within an hour of New York, and on this estate the 
naturalist finds ample opportunity to indulge his out- 
door tastes and practise the principles of forestry. 


THE EVIL OF OVER-STUDY FOR CHILDREN. 


On his editorial page, Mr. Edward Bok takes up the 
school question again and points out the injury done 
the health of our children by the methods of modern 
principles in boards of education. But Mr. Bok’s main 
point is that the parents themselves are seriously to 
blame in “ pushing” their children through their stud- 
ies for the purpose of having them “shine,” and to the 
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serious detriment of their health. Mr. Bok thinks the 
lamentable fact that so few women are to-day abso- 
lutely free from organic troubles is largely due to the 
apparent incapability of parents to realize that a girl 
between the years of ten and sixteen cannot endure any 
mental or physical strain without the gravest possible 
dangers of permanent impairment of her health. Mr. 
Bok says that his point is illustrated by the condition 
of the average New England girl. ‘She is, asa rule, 
the mental superior of her sister of other parts of the 
country. But she has a poorer physique than the 
American girl of any other section of ourland. I make 
this statement advisedly. The cases of the grossest 
neglect of the physical development of our American 
girl are, according to medical statistics, traceable to 
New England homes. With the New England mother, 
the mental equipment of her daughter comes before her 
physical development. The weight of a girl’s head, 
rather than the weight of her body, is what most con- 
cerns the New England mother. And.the results of 
such training are apparent to even the most casual 
observer of the American woman. Ii any persons liv- 
ing in New England are inclined to coubt the truth of 
my assertions in this respect, as many undoubtedly 
will, I simply ask them to read the stories of their own 
two chief writers of fiction—Mary E. Wilkins and 
Sarah Orne Jewett.” 

The pictorial scheme of the Ladies’ Home Journal 
is a very charming one in this issue, especially in the 
double-page collection of photographs of rural scenes, 
and the exquisite pictures of rare and antique laces 
which accompany the article on ‘* The Most Beautiful 
Laces in America.” 


FRANK LESLIE’S MONTHLY. 


R. ALAN CUNINGHAM gives a very circum- 
stantial account of the methods of the “‘ whip- 
ping-post” as it exists in the State of Delaware. The 
subject is not a very cheerful one, but Mr. Cuningham 
can at least assure us that the ‘‘whipping-post” has 
proved both efficacious and economical. ‘Criminals 
are deterred from committing offenses, and when they 
do cominit them, shorter terms of imprisonment accom- 
pany whippings; the burden upon the community is 
lightened, and the jails, which are public schools of 
crime, are kept reasonably clear of dangerous, hardened 
criminals. Much has been heard of ‘Jersey justice,’ 
which is prompt and relentless, but the defenders of 
the whipping-post maintain that Delaware justice is 
even superior, as it not only swiftly punishes criminals, 
but more effectually prevents crime by ‘warning with 
a loud voice and ruling with a strong arm.’ The effi- 
ciency of Delaware’s system may be shown from her 
court records, and the only question is whether the 
price paid for the result is too high.” 





FIGHTING YELLOW FEVER IN LOUISIANA. 

Mr. Earl Mayo tells ‘‘ How Yellow Fever Is Fought,” 
particularly inCuba. He says that whereasin the past 
two seasons the disease has showed itself in its old 
haunts in the West Indies and the Central American re- 
publics, for four successive years it has failed to make 
any appreciable troublé in the United States, from 
which he thinks it fair to say that we shall never again 
have a serious and widespread infection of yellow fever 
in this country. In the fight against the disease, the 


Louisiana officials go much beyond the regulation 
quarantine precautions. 


For instance, they station 
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medical inspectors in each of the nine principal fruit 
ports of Central America, Mexico, and South America 
and the West Indies, and this officer supervises any 
ships destined to sail with a cargo for New Orleans, 
making them stand off shore at night, and keeping the 
crew from mingling with the native roustabouts. The 
elaborateness of the disinfecting apparatus is surpris- 
ing. Sometimes fifteen thousand gallons of a disin- 
fecting solution will be used on a single vessel. 

In this number, Booker T. Washington tells ‘‘ How 
Tuskegee Does its Work ;” there is a pleasant nature 
article, ‘‘The Art of Photographing Birds,” by A. N. 
Verrill ; one of General Funston’s aides, Lieut. Burton 
Mitchell, retells the story of the capture of Aguinaldo, 
and Mr. Waldon Fawcett describes a most extraordi- 
nary craft invented by a Canadian—a ship designed to 
roll through the water. 


SUCCESS. 

N the September Success, President Arthur T. Had- 
ley, of Yale, answers briefly the question, ‘‘ What 
Sort of a Young Man Should Go to College?” Presi- 
dent Hadley says there are three things a man can get 
in college,—theoretical knowledge of principles con- 
nected with his business, breadth of general culture, 
and friendships that are of service to him now and here- 
after. ‘If hard work in any or all of these directions 
appeals to a boy, let him go to college. If not, let 
him get as soon as possible into a practical business 
which will prevent him from wasting his energies, 
and which, although it may tend to produce some nar- 
rowness, will enable him to avoid a far worse evil of 

inefficiency.” 

PHYSICAL AND MENTAL EXCELLENCE GO TOGETHER. 

Prof. D. A. Sargent, of Harvard University, argues 
that ‘‘ Physical Training Underlies Success.” He points 
out that Germany, England, and the United States 
among modern nations rank highest in mental attain- 
ment and in industrial and commercial success, and 
yet these nations give more attention to the physical 
training and health of their school children than any 
others. 

‘‘The English professional people average sixty-nine 
and fourteen-hundredths inches in height, which is only 
exceeded by the Scottish agricultural population, and 
by the London police, who represent « body of men 
selected especially for their fine physiques. The average 
Englishman, including all classes, is about sixty-seven 
inches in height. During my experience as instructor 
in physical training at Yale University, from 1873 to 

878, the first divisions in scholarship were almost in- 
variably the best divisions in physical exercises. At 
Bowdoin College, according to the investigation made 
by President Hyde, in 1890, the most successful scholars, 
as a class, were found to have the best physiques. At 
Harvard University, it has been found that the per- 
centage of scholarship men who show a high degree of 
physical power, as indicated by the strength test, is 
fully as large as that of the great body of students, 
while the percentage of weaklings is really less. In 
1891, Dr. William T. Porter found, from the data ob- 
tained by the examination of thirty thousand school 
children in St. Louis, that, among the pupils of the 
same age, those who had succeeded in getting into the 
highest grades were the tallest, and weighed the most, 
and that those who were in the lowest grades were the 
shortest and weighed the least. 








HOW SOME FAMOUS MEN WENT TO COLLEGE, 


An article on ‘‘ Working One’s Way Through College” 
tells us that Senator Albert J. Beveridge, of Indiana, 
entered college with no other capital than $50 borrowed 
from a friend. One of the college clubs paid him a 
small salary to act as steward, and he earned $25 addi- 
tional by winning the essay prize in the freshman year. 
Harvesting in summer yielded him nearly $100, and he 
eked out his expenses by winning other money prizes. 
President Schurman, of Cornell, was also an irrepressi- 
ble prize-winner in his student days. He worked for 
three years in Prince Edward’s Island, with a net gain 
of $80 with which to begin college. The scholarship he 
won only paid $60 a year, and to make up the deficiency 
he kept books for one of the town storekeepers. 


EVERYBODY’S MAGAZINE. 


HE September number of Everybody’s Magazine 
follows up the account of Aguinaldo’s capture, 
given by himself in the August number, with the story 
of the incident as told by Gen. Frederick Funston 
himself. It is illustrated with very interesting photo- 
graphs, many of them taken by a member of the expe- 
dition, and is the most complete and circumstantial ac- 
count of the dashing exploit that has appeared. The 
story will be concluded in the October number. 

Mr. Maximilian Foster tells the tragic story of ‘The 
Last Herd of Buffalo,” and another exceptionally at- 
tractive tale of Western life and death is Mr. EF. 
Hough’s true tale of ‘Billy the Kid,” the celebrated 
bandit who was a potentate over all the lands from Las 
Vegas to El Paso, and even farther South. Mr. 
Hough’s story of the ‘ Kid’s” death at the hands of the 
great fighting sheriff, Pat Garrett, is good reading for 
every man who ever liked to read a dime novel when he 
was a ten-year-old. 

Mr. Henry Gannett, the geographer of the Twelfth 
Census, gives the results of a statistical inquiry into the 
lust census reports, in describing ‘‘The Average Amer- 
ican.” He tells us that the average American is a man 
five feet eight inches in height, with a chest girth of 
36 inches and a weight of 150 pounds. He is nearly an 
inch taller than the average Englishman, and more than 
that superior to the German, looking, in fact, over the 
heads of all European peoples. Both Englishman and 
German, however, are heavier. 

Mr. EK. P. Lyle, Jr., tells how ‘The Biggest Tunnel in 
the World,” the Simplon, was bored through 1214 miles 
of mountain rock to pass the Alps; E. F. Benson, the 
author of ‘‘ Dodo,” discusses ‘‘The Social Value of 
Golf ;” Mr. Charles H. Caffin writes on “The Land- 
scape Field of Photography as a Fine Art,” and there 
are a number of stories and lighter features. 


THE WORLD’S WORK. 


HE most striking article in the September World’s 
Work is the account of “‘ Building an American 
Bridge in Burma,” by Mr. J. C. Turk, the engineer in 
charge of the work. The bridge was the Gokteik via- 
duct on the English railway, eighty miles from Man 
dalay. This, the largest viaduct in the world, was 
designed in America, made here in sections, shipped 
half-way around the world, and erected successfully in 
the estimated time. This was accomplished by the 
engineer and his American workmen in spite of the fact 




















that the thermometer stood at 120 degrees at times. 
From the bottom of the gorge, the train to Mandalay 
can be seen shooting by 820 feet above the spectator’s 
head, drawn by an American locomotive across an 
American bridge. The Gokteik viaduct is 2,260 feet 
long, and about as high as the towers of the new 
Brooklyn Bridge. This work was planned and con- 
ducted in the office of the Pennsylvania Steel Company, 
at Steelton, Pa. Pictures showing the work in progress 
give a more dramatic impression of the engineering feat 
than any words can do. 
MR. TAPPEN, THE ‘‘PANIC-SMASHER.” 


There is a brief sketch of Mr. Frederick D. Tappen, 
the New York banker who has come to be known as 
the Wall Street ‘‘ panic-smasher,” from his readiness, 
often evinced, to step in and save the “Street” from 
disaster at the moment of greatest need. One of his 
rescue expeditions is described by Mr. William J. Boies, 
the author of the sketch, on the occasion of May 9 last. 
Most of the stalwart bankers were out of town when 
the crash came, and money reached 60 per cent. With 
the rate of interest still rising, fearful failures were 
certain. Mr. Tappen stepped out of his office, and in 
half an hour he had raised the sum of $19,500,000 to 
loan. to the needy operators of the ‘*Street.” Mr. 'Tap- 
pen is president of the Gallatin National Bank, and in 
spite of his great operations in the center of the Ameri- 
can financial world, he has not become a multimillion- 
aire. Henever speculates, and considers the indulgence 
of “fliers” as in the same class of pleasures as handling 
dynamite. 

OUR WORK IN PORTO RICO. 


Mr. William H. Hunt enumerates the results of civil 
government in Porto Rico. He thinks there is every 
ground for congratulation for the work in the first 
House of Delegates, and especially in the beginnings of 
an effective educational system. When the American 
régime began there were 350,000 children of school age 
without one public schoolhouse on the island ; to-day 
there are 40,000 children being taught by capable in- 
structors, and thirty modern American schoolhouses 
are being constructed. Mr. Hunt thinks the judiciary 
of Porto Rico is far better than current reports have it, 
and that this is best shown in the high estimation the 
American judges have of their Porto Rican associates. 
Undoubtedly, one of the most important things the 
United States has given to Porto Rico is a jury law. 
He says that no one as yet, however, has demanded a 
jury trial. The Americans are building roads, which 
were sorely needed by the agricultural population to 
get their produce to market; and, altogether, this 
writer takes a very cheerful view of our first attempts 
at managing this island colony. 

THE BIGGEST SHIP IN THE WORLD. 


Mr. Chalmers Roberts tells about ‘‘The Biggest 
Ship,”—the new Celtic, 700 feet long, and of 20,880 tons 
register and a disprfacement of 37,700 tons. Until the 
Celtic was built, the Great Eastern of half a century 
ago had been the largest vessel! ever constructed. Her 
tonnage was greater even than the Oceanic’s, the fig- 
ure’s being 18,915 tons and 17,274 tons, respectively ; but 
now the Celtic forges ahead with nearly 21,009 tons. 
The Celtic is 700 feet long—five feet shorter than the 
Occanic—%5 feet wide, and 49 feet deep. Her designers 
tried for great carrying power rather than speed, the 
fastest gait being 17 knots, 
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THE PROFITS OF TRUST-MAKING. 


Mr. E. J. Edwards’ article on ‘‘ Financing Trusts” 
shows what an underwriting syndicate means, and tells 
us that the charge for underwriting is generally 5 per 
cent. In the United States Steel Corporation, then, the 
syndicate will receive $10,000,000, less 10 per cent. This 
deduction of 10 per cent. will go to the managers of the 
underwriting syndicate, who will thus receive for their 
services $1,000,000, in addition to their share of the re- 
maining $9,000,000. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


HE September Atlantic Monthly begins with 
“The Southern People During Reconstruction,” 

by Mr. Thomas Nelson Page. Mr. Page reckons the 
reconstruction period to have properly lasted through 
the eight years from 1868 to 1876. He thinks it is not 
impossible that this period cost the South more, even, 
in tangible values than the war itself had done. In 
1876, personal property had practically disappeared. 
The laboring population had practically ceased to labor, 


‘and was imbued with discontent and hostility. Mr. 


Page calls to mind that the struggle of the South to 
work through this ‘parlous” condition would have 
been very much lighter if Lincoln had lived. He places 
a large part of the responsibility of keeping the South 
in a turmoil on the Freedmen’s Bureau, which, though 
begun with good intention, was an unending source of 
irritation and trouble. While the outlook is vastly bet- 
ter now, and there are such hopeful signs as the increas- 
ing feeling that every section must work out its own 
purpose, still, Mr. Page discerns here and there many 
of the baleful fruits of reconstruction yet in existence. 
For instance, he thinks it not too much to say that 
ne ‘ly every black victim of lynching, and nearly every 
vic m of that person, may be set down to the not yet 
clos d account of reconstruction. This was a crime 
whi-h in the old times.was not known in the South. 


THE BIG TREES. 


Mr. John Muir, the naturalist, gives his delightful 
accoul.t of the sequoia the title ‘‘Hunting Big Red- 
woods.” His article has all the charm that can be given 
a picturesque subject by the union of poet and natural- 
ist inthe writer. The Big Tree grows in many instances 
to be 809 feet high and 30 feet in diameter. In the first 
century or two of its life it gets to be, say, 150 feet in 
height. Mr. Muir thinks the sequoia does not attain its 
full growth before the fifteen-hundredth year, and un- 
der favorable circumstances cannot be called an old tree 
before its three-thousandth year. On one of the King’s 
River giants 35 feet 8 inches in diameter, exclusive of 
bark, he counted upward of 4,000 annual wood rings in 
perfectly healthy condition. He thinks that some of 
them are much older than this. It isa curious fact that 
no ordinary bolt of lightning ever seriously hurts the 
Big Tree, though all the very old ones have lost their 
heads by lightning. Sometimes the ground is strewn 
with cord wood, shivered from the head of the tree, for 
a hundred feet around ; but the sequoia is too sturdy to 
be split and shivered in the trunk, and immediately be- 
gins to send out a new top. ‘Ne other known tree ap- 
proaches the sequoia in grandeur, heignt and thickness 
being considered, and none, as far as 1 know, has looked 
down on so many centuries or opens such impressive 
and suggestive views in history. The majestic mcnu- 
ment of the King’s River forest is, as we have seen, 
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fully 4.000 years old, and measuring the rings of annual 
growth, we find it was no less than 27 feet: in diameter 
at the beginning of the Christian era, while many ob- 
servations lead me to expect the discovery of others ten 
or twenty centuries older.” 

THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY OF THE COMING GENERATION. 


Mr. Charles A. Conant, in *‘The Future of Political 
Parties,” considers the probable movements and lines 
of cleavage of political parties in the United States 
during the next generation. He looks for a new party 
founded on opposition to privilege and power, aroused 
by the fact that at present a few thousand millionaires 
own sixteen billion dollars, or nearly one-fifth of the 
wealth of the country. He thinks such a party will 
make blunders in the application of its theories, but 
that it has a legitimate field in setting out to diminish 
the powers of corruption, of deception, and of spolia- 
tion conferred by the progress of events upon concen- 
trated wealth and unscrupulous power. He thinks the 
. ownership of the telegraph and the railways by the Gov- 
ernment is going to be a live subject of discussion in 
the United States during the next generation, as well 
as municipal lighting and heating. The democratic idea 
must seek some such new concrete manifestations to 
live. ‘‘That democracy has fulfilled its mission in the 
direction of purely political reforms is the reason for its 
divisions and defeats on two continents within the last 
few years. When it has formulated a new and com- 
prehensive programme,—logical and virile from the 
point of view of the large class of thinkers,—it may be 
in a position to measure swords again, with courage and 
enthusiasm, with the party which supports a construc- 
tive national policy at home and a resolute foreign pol- 
.cy abroad.” 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


el the August number of the North Ame ican, 

Col. L. W. V. Kennon describes the Katipunan of 
the Philippines, and from his article we have quoted 
at some length in our department of ‘‘ Leading Articles 
of the Month.” 

The recent decisions of the Supreme Court in the in- 
sular cases are discussed in this number by ex-Senator 
George F. Edmunds and the Hon. George S. Boutwell. 
As germane to the subject-matter of the decisions, Mr. 
Edmunds institutes a comparison between the legisla- 
tion for the government of Louisiana Territory, in 
1803, and the Philippine act of 1901. In the case of 
Louisiana, existing laws were to be executed by the 
President, while in the Philippines, ‘‘any and all laws 
thought necessary by the President” were to be set up 
and executed. 

Mr. Boutwell derives from the decisions the practical 
conclusion already demanded by the ‘‘anti-imperial- 
ists "—that the entire possessions of the United States 
will be under the jurisdiction of the Constitution as 
Territories, and that to them, as to the States, the 
clause requiring that ‘‘all duties, imposts, and excises 
shall be uniform throughout the United States” will 
be applicable. 

GREAT NATIONAL DEBTS. 

A paper by Chief Austin of the United States Bureau 
of Statistics gives the following facts regarding the in- 
debtedness of the principai nations: France has the 
largest debt, the total being $5,808,650,000; that of Great 
Britain is second, the total being $3,494,000,000 ; Russia 
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third, $3,253,000,000 ; Italy fourth, $2,583,983,780. If to 
the debt of the German empire the indebtedness of the 
individual German states should be added, the total 
would be $2,573,584,622. No other country has a debt 
exceeding the two billion mark. The heaviest per 
capita debt is carried by the Australian colonies— 
$263.90, the per capita of interest charge being $10.14. 
The interest charge against the debt of the United 
States is only 44 cents per capita, as against $2.74 for 
the Netherlands, $2.93 for Belgium, $2.76 for Great 
Britain, and $6.28 for France. 


TRADE-UNIONISM IN ENGLAND. 


Mr. Benjamin Taylor, writing on ‘‘ Trade-Unionism 
and British Industries,” declares that whereas the great 
object in American production is the saving of labor, 
the very opposite is the case in British trade-union pro- 
duction. There the main object is the dissipation of 
labor—in other words, waste. To illustrate this state- 
ment, Mr. Taylor draws upon-the history of several of 
the most serious industrial disputes that have occurred 
in England during recent years, including the great 
machinists’ strike of 1897-98. Mr. Taylor affirms that 
whatever may be the theory of trade-unionism, it is 
working on a false principle in Great Britain,—that of 
restricting production. 

“The application of this principle is increasing our 
costs and handicapping us in the industrial race. It 
springs from the fallacy that there is just a certain 
amount of work to be done in the world, which, spread 
out thin, will go all round the army of manual work- 
ers. It ignores the fact that work creates work, and 
that the more cheaply work can be done, the more there 
will be to do. It opposes the teaching of experience 
that, as machine-tools displace labor in one direction, 
they create more labor in another direction. If Great 
Britain fails in the industrial race, it will not be be- 
cause her workmen cannot create as well as others, but 
that they will not. And we do not need to go much 
further than this in search of an explanation of the 
pressure of foreign competition—that a German or 
American workman will give equal attention simulta- 
neously to three, four, or six machines or tools, while 
the British workman is compelled by his trade-union 
to limit his attention to one, so that employment may 
be given to half a dozen other men who ought to be 
busy elsewhere.” 

NEW SUPPLIES OF GOLD. 


Director of the Mint Roberts, in an article on “The 
Influence of the New Supplies of Gold,” gives the fol- 
lowing interesting facts regarding the world’s produc- 
tion of the yellow metal : 

“The low point in gold production, since the discov- 
ery in California, was touched about 1885, before the 
opening of the Transvaal field, and before the decline in 
silver had gone so far as to divert enterprise from sil- 
ver-mining to gold-mining. For the five years from 
1881 to 1885, inclusive, the average annual production of 
gold in the world was about $100,000,000. For the year 
1890, the world’s production was about $118,000,000. The 
output of the United States for 1890 was $32,000,000 ; for 
1900, it was $78,000,000. The output of Australia for 18%” 
was $30,000,000; for 1900, it was $75,000,000. The output 
of South Africa for 1890 was about $8,000,000; in 1900, 
but for the war, it would have been over $100,(00,000. 
With the restoration of peace in South Africa and the 
resumption of mining operations there, the yield of gold 



























in the world may be expected to speedily reach $400,- 
000,000 a year. Indeed, it is likely that the production 
of new gold from the mines in the next twelve years 
will equal the entire stock of gold held for monetary use 
in the world at the present moment.” 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer reviews the late John 
Fiske’s book on the Dutch and Quaker colonies in 
America, so far as it relates to the history of New York ; 
Mr. Sidney Whitman defines the former influence of 
English thought in Germany, particularly about the 
middle of the nineteenth century: Mr. W. D. Mc- 
Crackan offers a defense of Christian Science ; Dr. C. M. 
Blackford, Jr., describes ‘‘ Life in the Sea;” Mr. H. G. 
Wells makes gloomy prognostications on ‘‘ The Passing 
of Democracy ;” and Mr. W. D. Howells comments in- 
structively on the career of Booker T. Washington as 
revealed in his autobiography, ‘‘ Up from Slavery.” 





THE FORUM. 


ROM the August Forum we have selected Mr. 
Charles A. Conant’s article on ‘‘The Uses of 
Speculation” and Prof. W. P. Trent’s appreciation of 
the late Moses Coit Tyler for review in our department 
of ‘“‘ Leading Articles of the Month.” 

The opening article of the number is by Mr. Albert 
Watkins, on ‘‘ The Failure of the T'wo-Party Sys- 
tem.” Mr. Watkins draws many illustrations from 
the recent political history of the United States to sus- 
tain his contention that our American bi-party system 
has had its day, and that an attempted continuance of 
it would be illogical and unwholesome. He directs at- 
tention to the many groups or wings of parties known 
under distinct names in the political life of France and 
Germany. Inthe present German Reichstag, for ex- 
ample, there are about a dozen such groups, with a 
membership varying from only three or four to one 
hundred. ‘‘The members of each of these parties or 
groups,” says Mr. Watkins, ‘‘are elected on account of 
a few specific principles which they and their support- 
ers regard as of paramount importance. They are not 
called upon to stultify themselves by subscribing to 
principles which they do not believe in, as is the case 
under the omnibus party system of this country and 
England. Our system puts a blanket mortgage on 
truthfulness, and on independent thought and action.” 
Mr. Watkins then recalls what he terms ‘ the immoral 
spectacle” of the delegates from the prairie and mining 
States going to the St. Louis convention in 1896 shout- 
ing for silver and coming back shouting for gold, offer- 
ing as an explanation of the self-contradiction the 
“stupid shibboleth,” ‘‘We are Republicans.” The 
proposition of many former Democrats that the party 
should now “get together,” or be organized along the 
old conservative lines, is scouted by Mr. Watkins as 
neither practicable nor desirable. 


DEFECTS IN OUR PENSION SYSTEM. 


Mr. Francis EK. Leupp criticises the pension system as 
opposed to sound business principles of insurance, and 
as promoting gross fraud, of which several striking in- 
stances are given in his article. Notwithstanding the 
many flagrant abuses of the pension system cited by 
Mr. Leupp, he maintains that the Pension Bureau it- 
self, as conducted under the present administration and 
some of its predecessors, has not been a willing party to 
these abuses. The blame, he contends, must rest on 
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Congress, and on the clamorous army of claim agents 
and solicitors who infest the lobbies of that body. If 
good citizens at large were as aggressive in supporting 
an honest pension official as men of the other sort are 
in assailing him, and if they would insist upon decent 
pension legislation with half the energy they put into a 
demand for a tariff schedule or a currency measure, the 
whole system, in Mr. Leupp’s opinion, might be thor- 
oughly reformed. 


THE AMERICAN WORKINGMAN’S ‘GOLDEN AGF.” 


Mr. W. J. Ghent inquires into the historical basis of 
the popular belief that there was a “ golden age” for the 
American workingman in the early days of the repub- 
lic. After going over much contemporary evidence, 
from the time of the Revolution to the period of the 
‘,vil War, Mr. Ghent arrives at the conclusion that 
there is no warrant for any such belief, though he finds 
record of the growth of a gigantic national wealth and 
an accumulation of immense individual fortunes. The 
earlier condition of the common workingman, however, 
was generally one of pathetic destitution, ‘‘the maxi- 
mum of comfort being found toward the end of the 
century and the minimum toward the beginning.” Mr. 
Ghent quotes the statement made by Horace Greeley 
concerning the winter of 1831-82 in the city of New 
York: ‘Mechanics and laborers lived a while on the 
scanty savings of the preceding summer and autumn ; 
then on such credit as they could wring from grocers 
and landlords, till milder weather brought them work 
again. It was much the same every winter.” 


THE METRIC SYSTEM AND INTERNATIONAL COMMERCE, 


Prof. J. Howard Gore makes a strong argument in 
favor of the adoption of the metric system by our Gov- 
ernment. He declares that this country is now out of 
touch commercially with all the nations of the world. 
excepting Russia, with which our commerce is small, 
and England, with which our trade is not growing. 
‘““At the present time we are seeking to enlarge our 
trade with nations that use the metric system, or in 
countries where our strongest competitors are using 
that system. The disadvantages in both cases are iden- 
tical so far as concerns the use of a system of weights 
and measures differing from that employed by our cus- 
tomers or by our competitors. The adoption of the 
metric system by this country would undoubtedly aid 
us in trading with nations that already use it; and if it 
should aid us in selling, it would also help us to buy, by 
placing larger means at our disposal.” 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Mr. F. W. Clarke writes on ‘‘The Government Ex- 
hibit at Buffalo ;” Mr. Henry L. West on ‘“ The Presi- 
dent’s. Tour;” Mr. Henry Gannett on ‘Statistical 
Blunders;” Mr. J. I. Rodriguez on ‘‘The Spanish 
Treaty Claims Commission ;” and Mr. Stuart Robson 
replies to the charge of illiteracy sometimes brought 
against the actor’s profession. 





THE ARENA. 


HE August number of the Arena opens with an 
article by former Attorney-General Monnett, of 

Ohio, on “ Transportation Franchises Always the Prop-- 
erty of Sovereignty.” The right of eminent domain, 
says Mr. Monnett, is vested in the State, not in the in-- 
dividual, ‘Hence, when we. talk. of capturing the pub-. 
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lic highways for the people, I would call attention to 
the fact that they were in possession of and did belong 
to the people, to the State, to the Government, until we 
gave them away. We talk of public ownership as 
something dangerous, demagogical, socialistic, etc.; 
yet our forefathers built this republic upon the theory 
that the State alone held the real estate with an allo- 
dial tenure, while the subject or citizen holds it as a 
serf or in fee.” 

ALCOHOLISM AND THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC. 


There are two articles in this number on ‘‘ The Curse 
of Inebriety”—a scientific study of alcoholism by Dr. 
R. Osgood Mason, and a survey of the economic side of 
the liquor traffic by Robert Morris Rabb. In the former 
paper the deleterious effects of alcohol on the human 
system, as demonstrated by many experiments, are set 
forth, while in Mr. Rabb’s article the actual facts of the 
liquor business are discussed. It is claimed that our 
national appetite for strong drink is not declining, but 
that the saloon in such a State as New York is more 
strongly intrenched—judged by money expenditure— 
than either the public school or the church. 


J 
WHY WOMEN WAGE-EARNERS CANNOT BE ‘ DOMESTIC.” 


Mrs. Wilbert L. Bonney, writing on ‘‘ Women and the 
Wage System,” shows at least the impracticability of 
getting women wage-workers to return to the home 
from the factory, since “the slow processes of home 
manufacture are not adequate to feed and clothe the 
world in the twentieth century, and since it demands 
to be fed and clothed more abundantly than half the 
race can accor:plish, even with the saving devices of 
modern machinery.” 

OTHER ARTICLES. 


Editor Flower’s character-sketch this month has for 
its subject Prof. Frank Parsons, whose articles on 
“Great Movements of the Nineteenth Century” are 
now running inthe Arena. Mr. Flower also contrib- 
utes an article on ‘‘ Physical Science in the Nineteenth 
Century” and a “conversation” with Mr. Sam Walter 
Foss, the poet, on ‘‘ The Promise of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury for the Artisans.” 


THE INTERNATIONAL MONTHLY. 


HE origin, present state, programmes, and tend- 
encies of French political parties are discussed 
by M. Charles Seignobos in the August number of the 
International Monthly. This writer declares that the 
people of France are to-day wholly uninformed regard- 
ing foreign affairs, and that their ignorance is furthered, 
rather than dispelled, by their own newspapers, which 
prefer to say nothing to the public that may involve 
them in complications with the government. 


CHURCH MUSIC. 


Prof. Louis C. Elson, the musical critic, commends 
the music of the Catholic Church as ‘“‘the most varied, 
the most artistic, the most powerful” of church music, 
and attributes this condition wholly to the fact that so 
few limitations have been placed upon it. Yet Pro- 
fessor Elson regrets that even in the Catholic Church 
the grandeur of the Bach chorals is unknown. At the 
close of his article, Professor Elson alludes to the regret- 
table lack of harmony that too frequently exists be- 
tween the clergyman and the choir master, 
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THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY IN AMERICA. 


Prof. John Franklin Crowell contributes a valuable 
study of ‘‘ American Primacy in Iron and Steel Produc- 
tion.” The article should be read in connection with 
Mr. Talcott Williams’ paper on the steel strike in this 
number of the REVIEW. Professor Crowell makes it 
very clear that American inventive genius has made 
the United States the foremost producer of iron and 
steel. Germany, on the other hand, has excelled in 
technological education, while Great Britain has been 
preéminent in neither of these lines of industrial ad- 
vance, but has nevertheless, by dint of her commercial 
genius, built up and held a great foreign trade in the 
products of her industry, hampered as it has been. In 
the success of each of these nations there is a lesson for 
America. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

In this number there are special treatises by Prof. 
August Forel, on “‘Human Perfectibility in the Light 
of Evolution ;” by Prof. W. B. Scott, on ‘‘ The Evolution 
of the Mammalia ;” and by Prof. Hans Prutz, on ‘‘The 
Economic Development of Western Europe Under the 
Influence of the Crusades.” 





THE SEWANEE REVIEW. 


T seems fitting that a journal edited in the South— 
where the Anglo-Saxon strain is believed to be 
purer than elsewhere—should give much attention to 
studiesin English literature. This is what the Sewanee 
Review has always done. In its current (July) number, 
for example, there are essays on ‘‘ Roscommon: His 
Life and Works,” by Frazer Hood ; ‘‘The Poetry of the 
Old Testament,” by George Downing Sparks; ‘The 
Old English Ballad,” by Edwin W. Bowen ; and “ Bara- 
bas and Shylock : A Character Study,” by Israel David- 

son. 

ROBERT E. LEE AS AN EDUCATOR. 

‘“‘Lee, Virginia, and the Union” is the title of an ap- 
preciation of the South’s great soldier called out by the 
naming of Lee for a place in the Hall of Fame, and 
written by Mr. Fred Henry Cox, a New York lawyer 
whom the editor describes as ‘‘ both the son of a Union 
soldier and a Republican party worker.” This article, 
as the editor says, expresses ‘‘ the spirit of reconciliation 
now everywhere abroad in our common country.” In 
concluding his paper, Mr. Cox finally says : 

“Tt was Robert E. Lee who, as a great educator in 
the South, was a great reconciliator of the Union. The 
Union has become a nation. It was Lee who led in 
making it a reconciled nation. He never so greatly 
wished to destroy any real unity of the States as he 
wished and latterly helped to make such genuine unity 
as we have at last. He belongs, therefore, not to Vir- 
ginia and the South alone. He belongs to the whole 
Unit-*1 States, which, with almost a unanimity of 
thinking, feeling men in every State, now acknowledges 
his full-round greatness, and happily accords him gen- 
erous rank in this New York Hall of Fame and in the 
admiration of the whole country and of the world.” 

The new spirit with which Southern educationists 
are grappling with the difficult problems is well illus- 
trated in the papers on ‘Requirements for Admission 
to College.” by E. H. Babbitt; ‘“‘The Limitations of 
Elective Work in School and College,” by B. J. Ram- 
age; and “The Unification of College Degrees,” by J. 
B. Henneman. 





























THE NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER. 


HERE is much variety of interest in the August 

number of the Nineteenth Century. Mr. Moffett’s 

articleon American feeling toward England has claimed 
separate notice. 


TURNING BUDDHA TO ACCOUNT. 


Mr. Perceval Landon, observing a tendency on the 
part of the Tibetan lamas to develop what may prove 
embarrassing relations with Russia, suggests to Great 
Britain a strange counterstroke. It is nothing less 
than trumping Russian blandishments with a newly 
found, but said to be authentic, relic of Buddha! 

“The story of the finding of the bone, which is a small 
flake about the size of a finger-nail—probably taken 
from the head of the femur—is of some little interest. 

“Discovery was first made at Bhattiprolu of a great 
granite ball, nine or ten feet in circumference, bearing 
traces of heavy gilding. Extreme importance was at- 
tached to this find by the fact that an inscription in 
clear Asokan characters was discovered cut on the inner 
surface of the bisection, by which the mass fell apart 
upon the application of pressure. This inscription 
stated, among other data that prove the identity and 
intention of the original preservers, that the Bone of 
che Master lay within. In the center of the outer ball, 
in a carefully hollowed recess, a second and much 
smaller one, about six inches in diameter and nine in 
height, was found, and this in tura Ovened and dis- 
closed a small, clear, transparent box of pure white 
crystal, circular in shape and about two and a half 
inches in diameter, wherein the precious morsel lay. 

“The date of the writing (250 Rn Cc.) carries us back to 
the days of the council at Pataliputra, or Patna, and to 
within one hundred and fifty years—according to Prof. 
Rhys Davids—of the death of Gautama.” 

A deputation with this gift from the viceroy to the 
grand lama ought, the writer thinks, to secure for 
England the isolation of Tibet as a buffer state. 


HOME RULE FOR ENGLAND. 


The Hon. T. A. Brassey writes on federal government 
for the United Kingdom and the empire. He suggests 
that the United Kingdom and South Africa should each 
be made a federation like the Canadian Dominion or 
the Australian Commonwealth. The breakdown of 
Parliament necessitates, in his judgment, the establish- 
ment of home rule all around. He urges this truth on 
England, where it is most needed and least heeded : 

“The ‘predominant partner’ must be induced to con- 
template devolution as applied to himself, and to realize 
that if he wishes proper attention given to the housing 
question, the problem of the aged poor, temperance, the 
condition of British industry, the depopulation of the 
agricultural districts, he must have a parliament free 
to devote its whole time to English business. That this 
is not a difficult task is the experience of those who have 
addressed meetings in all parts of the country during 
the past six months on the necessity for devolution.” 


ANOTHER ENGLISH INDUSTRY IN DANGER. 


Mr. C. W. R. Cooke’s paper on the cider industry in 
France and England is another chapter in the long story 
of insular stupidity and Continentai sagacity. France 
employs science schools and government guidance ; 
England has only a small experimental station at But- 
leigh, in Somerset. American experts traveling to 
glean from European experienc? report that England 
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has nothing to teach. The competition most to be feared 
is that of well-instructed Germany and the swiftly 
learning United States. Yet the writer holds that the 
cider industry, already yielding from $10,000,000 to $15,- 
000,000 of produce annually, is ‘‘an industry capable of 
great, I might almost say indefinite, expansion ; and I 
know of no other product of English soil of which this 
could be said.” 


IN PRAISE OF UNCERTAINTY. 


The Hon. Auberon Herbert writes on the perils of 
“assuming the foundations” of thought and practice. 
He urges that we should acknowledge when our opin- 
ions are only assumptions and not verified convictions. 
He ventures on the paradox: “To a great extent, it 
matters less what a man believes than his manner of 
believing.” He extols the value of uncertainty : 

“Ts it not uncertainty instead of certainty that edu- 
cates us in the truest sense, that gives us the heart of 
the learner, forever spurs us onward, and yet keeps us 
at our true level?... The wine of certainty is too 
strong and too heady to be trusted to the weak human 
vessel, and He who knows best—as we may believe— 
has not placed it within our reach.” 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Mr. Edmund D. Morel urgently presses that the Brit- 
ish Government make no concession to the Congo State 
in the Bahr-el-Ghazal, since King Leopold, having ex- 
hausted his own, wants to exploit its untapped ivory 
fields, and because but for Congolese assistance Mar- 
chand would never have reached Fashoda. 

Dr. J. Macdonell explains and appreciates the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 

Mr. J. F. Taylor, K.C., satirizes Professor Mahaffy’s 
lament over the ‘‘downtrodden Irish Protestants” by 
showing how this small minority of the population al- 
most monopolize the high offices of state. 





THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


66 IPLOMATICUS,” writing in the Fortnightly 

for August, is very wroth with Mr. John 
Morley for suggesting that the verdict of foreign na- 
tions anticipates the verdict of history. He sets man- 
fully to work to prove that the consensus of foreign 
opinion on British policy in South Africa is due to any 
or every cause except England’sown iniquity. It isdue 
to ‘‘Metternichian reaction and mercantile rivalry in 
equal parts.” It is due to alarm occasioned by Mr. 
Chamberlain and Mr. Rhodes talking of imperial zoll- 
vereins and preferential tariffs. It is due to the feeling 
which regarded the Transvaal as a formidable enemy to 
the British empire. It is due to disappointed German 
greed, which hoped to divert Boer gold from Capetown 
to the German colonies. It is due to Radical and So- 
cialist horror of the capitalists who were made respon- 
sible for the war. 


“CIVILIZATION” IN THE CONGO STATE. 


Passing from the Vaal to the Congo, we find Mr. Ii. 
R. Fox Bourne protesting against the transformation 
of the Congo Free State, secured by international guar- 
antee in the interests of humanity, the natives, and 
free trade, into a private colony of Belgium, with 
France as residuary legatee, fenced round with pro- 
tective tariffs and prohibitions, and given to a whole- 
sale exploitation of the natives. <All lands hitherto free 
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for native use have been taken over by the state. . Priv- 
ileged companies make out of the rubber, ivory, and 
other produce as much as 235 per cent. per annum ; and 
Major Lothaire, having served his sentence for the mur- 
der of Mr. Stokes, is made director of one of the most 
successful of those companies. The writer refers to 
what appears in the Bulletin Officiel itself, and declares: 

“These documents make it clear, beyond contradic- 
tion, that the steadily growing endeavor of the Congo 
State has been to deprive the natives, so far as the new 
tyranny has yet reached them, of all their primitive 
rights to the land on which they live and the scanty 
subsistence their ignorance of arts and sciences allow 
them to obtain from it; to bring them, if they accept 
the position, into worse slavery than that from which 
they have been ostensibly rescued, and, if they resent 
the interference, to punish them with a brutality more 
galling and destructive than that from which there has 
been a pretense of delivering them.” 

As aremedy, Mr. Bourne calls for the assembling of 
another international conference on Central African 
affairs. 

A NEW CAREER FOR SPAIN. 

The northwest of the same distressful continent occu- 
pies the attention of Maj. A. Gybbon Spilsbury. After 
retailing the perils of the situation in Morocco, he 
makes the following suggestion : 

‘‘Let England secure from Spain a European man- 
date, such as she herself holds and has so conscientiously 
worked out in Egypt, and see that it is carried out in the 
same liberal, honest, and enlightened manner. By 
such a course a great and crying evil will be ended, and 
the most pressing menace to the peace of Europe con+ 
jured.” 

A RIVAL TO THE PANAMA ROUTE. 

In the battle between the Panama and the Nicaraguan 
Canal routes, slight notice seems to have been paid to 
the railway linking Atlantic and Pacific from Coatza- 
coalcos to Tehuantepec which the Mexican Govern- 
ment opened in 1895. Mrs. Alec Tweedie describes the 
formation of deep terminal harbors. The gain to com- 
merce is shown in this table : 




















rf. Via ¢ 

Via shuan- | ain of 

Panama. ee Mileage. 
Plymouth to San Francisco. 9,103 7,767 1,336 
New York to se 6,270 5,005 1,265 
New Orleans to “ 5,596 3,586 2,010 
Liverpool to Yokohama..... 4,540 13,455 1,085 
New York to i cise 11,256 10,006 1,250 
New Orleansto ‘ Bey 10,611 8,637 1,974 
New York and Manila...... 12,602 il; 1,039 





Besides, the saving of freight per ton over the Pana- 
ma route will be $1 a ton ; over the all-rail route it will 
be 30 per cent. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 


Mr. William Watson contributes fourteen noble lines 
in praise of Simon de Montfort, under the title ‘“‘ For 
Kngland.” Mr. Richard Davey introduces the Count 
du Bois as a new French poet, and remarks on the fact 
that it was residence in London which awoke the 
Frenchman’s muse. 

Mr. Sydney Brooks discusses the now legalized im- 
perialism of the United States. He fears the spoils sys- 
tem, the defective altruism, and the protective exclu- 
siveness of the Americans will prove dangerous to the 
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happiness of their colonies. Miss E. L. Banks protests 
shrilly against the publication of the love-letters of 
Bismarck and Victor Hugo. 


THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
HERE is, as usual, exuberant vigor and purpose 
and strenuousness in the Westminster for Au- 
gust, and much that compels thought. An Orientalist’s 
impeachment of Western influences is referred to else- 
where. 


A PROTESTANT PLEA FOR THE PAPACY. 


Mr. H. M. Vaughan, who declares himself a Protes- 
tant, writes on the intolerable situation in Rome. He 
tries to create sympathy with the prisoner of the Vati- 
can. He enlarges on the resentment natural to the de- 
prived, on the enormous loss to the Papal treasury, on 
the utter insecurity of the proffered ‘‘ compensation,” 
which a chance majority in the Italian Parliament 
might at any moment revoke, and on the King’s occu- 
pation of the favorite private palace of the popes—the 
Quirinal. The writer condemns this last step as inex- 
cusably bad taste. He grants the enormous increase in 
the spiritual power of the Papacy since it lost the tem- 
poral power. He suggests the beginning of a remedy : 

‘“The first thing required to open the way to a friend- 
ly and final arrangement between the two governments 
in Rome is a true guarantee—not by the Italian Parlia- 
ment and King alone, but by all the nations that at 
present have envoys accredited to the Vatican—that the 
independence of the Pope shall always be respected, so 
that, no matter what political changes may occur in 
Italy, or even in Rome itself, the head of the Roman 
Church shall forever be permitted to continue in peace 
his great duties toward all of the Roman faith through- 
out the world.” 


TO CHECK THE RUSH TO ENGLISH TOWNS. 


“The Rural Exodus” in England is referred to its 
causes by E. A. Selby Lowndes, and not least to the 
airs of superiority assumed by the townsmen. The 
writer appeals to ‘‘ that large class of people with mod- 
erate incomes who are free to live where they like.” 

‘““On one excuse or another, they almost invariably 
flock to London or some other large center. These have 
it in their power to do an inestimable service to their 
country. Let these set an example, and by taking up 
their residence in some rural neighborhood, show that 
they believe there is no inferiority attached toit. They 
can do more in this way to stop the migration to towns 
than by any amount of theorizing on its causes and sug- 
gested remedies. The laborer would not be slow to fol- 
low their exampie.” 

HOW COOPERATORS MIGHT SWAMP PARLIAMENT. 


There is an unsigned article headed ‘‘ Codperators and 
the New Century : A Great Work to Be Done.” Itdeals 
with the programme adopted at Middlesbrough, and 
heartily approves the pronouncement in favor of uni 
versal old-age pensions. The writer advocates a policy 
of reform by the budget, which the House of Lords ¢a.:- 
not meddle with, such as land-taxation, payment of 
members, free breakfast-table, old-age pensions, etc. 
To gain the legislative power needful, he makes the 
following suggestions : 

“A tithe only of the annual profit divided among the 
members would mean upward of £774,000, and with 
that sum it would be possible to contest, if necessary, 


























every constituency in the United Kingdom at a cost of 
£1,000 apiece, and yet leave a balance of £100,000 for 
the payment of members until that duty was under- 
taken by the state. But, should that method of pro- 
viding the sinews of war be objected to, then if each of 
the 1,700,000 members were to put by loyally only a 
penny per week, the campaign fund would amount in 
one year to some £368,000 ; in two years to £736,000 ; and 
in three years, the date of the coédperative diamond 
jubilee, to £1,104,000.” 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Mr. Peter Struthers discusses with great faithfulness 
the questions of South Africa and imperialism. He 
hails with joy the prospect of the United States of 
Canada, of South Africa, and of Australia. He sees in 
the lower classes a chief stay of reaction, and presses 
for increased education. Mr. J. B. Hobman gives ‘‘a 
candid Liberal view of Mr. Chamberlain” as ‘‘the po- 
litical Sir Willoughby Patterne,” and scourges his in- 
consistency, egoism, and fatal lack of imagination. 
Mr. E. A. Savage warmly appreciates Stephen Phillips’ 
poetry. 





THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


ROM the Quarterly Review for July we notice 
elsewhere the article upon the ‘Campaign 
Against Consumption.” 


IS NEGRO NILELAND WORTH HOLDING ? 


The first place is given to an article upon ‘Negro 
Nileland and Uganda.” The writer discusses the ques- 
tion whether this territory produces anything to jus- 
tify the sacrifices which England has made in estab- 
lishing her foothold among such populations. It has 
of late years been cursed with seven plagues,—war, fe- 
ver among Europeans, famine and rinderpest, drought 
and locusts. From negro Nileland have come waves 
of smallpox, and on the north of Victoria Nyanza bu- 
bonic plague is endemic. The Uganda Protectorate is 
haunted by swarms of mosquitoes, its waters are pop- 
ulous with leeches, the jigger, or burrowing fly, from 
tropical Africa, has acclimatized itself in Uganda, the 
guinea worm tortures one native out of every ten, and 
the air is full of bees and hornets that sting, flies that 
probe, depositing eggs in the skin to be hatched as 
maggots and painful boils. A paradise, surely! Never- 
theless, the reviewer thinks that the country is worth 
holding. It is an admirable breeding-place for cattle, 
horses, goats, and donkeys and camels. It abounds 
with such enormous herds of elephants that there is no 
danger of their extinction, and preserves could be 
maintained from which very young wild elephants 
could be broken into domesticity, as is done in Siam, 
Ceylon, and India. There are valuable forests, and in 
the upland regions coffee grows wild and grain can be 
cultivated to any extent. The reviewer concludes, 
therefore, that there issome hope that negro Nileland 
will justify, by its inherent prosperity, by the wealth 
of its products, and by the mart which it will offer to 
our trade, the fond expectations of those who advocated 
its annexation. 


THE NEWFOUNDLAND QUESTION. 
This article consists of two parts, the first being writ- 
ten in French, which is rather a novelty in an English 


review. The writer of one section deals with the ques- 
tion from a British point of view, and advises that the 
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issues at stake should be directly mastered, in order 
that a settlement should be arrived at. He thinks that 
it is most desirable that the French should be cleared 
out altogether, not only from the west shore, but also 
from the islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon. It is, 
however, a condition sine qua non that the British Gov- 
ernment should first agree with the government of New- 
foundland as to the terms upon which a satisfactory 
settlement is possible. Twice in recent years France 
and Great Britain have agreed, and Newfoundland has 
spoiled everything by refusing to accept the Anglo- 
French agreement. 


THE DECAY OF BRITISH SEA FISHERIES. 


This is an interesting article which discusses the 
whole question in the light of the report of the Select 
Committee on Sea Fisheries, and arrives at a conclusion 
not altogether reassuring. The reviewer does not think 
that trawling is responsible for the falling off in the 
take of sea fisheries. He summarizes as follows the 
heads of the indictment preferred against the trawlers : 

1. Over-fishing. 

2. Disturbance of school-fish and damage to spawn. 

3. Crushing immature fish in the beams. 

4. Strewing the ground with débris. 

5. Destroying other classes of fishing gear. 
and thinks that it is only the abuse and not the use of 
trawling which is mischievous. He then goes on to dis- 
cuss the various methods proposed for improving mat- 
ters, which he summarizes under the following heads: 

1. Closure of areas for either a portion of each year 
or for a period of years. 

2. Extension of the three-mile limit. 

3. Statutory increase in the mesh of the trawl. 

4. Prohibition of landing and sale of (a) immature or 
(b) undersized fish. 

He concludes the article by making some suggestions, 
one of the most striking of which is that an attempt 
should be made to apply to the sea fisheries the method 
of artificial hatching. In this matter the Americans 
are far in advance. He thinks that if the fishermen 
would collect and promptly return to the sea the now 
wasted spawn of newly caught fish much good would 
result. His last suggestion is that gulls and gannets 
should not be overprotected, as at present. He con- 
cludes by deploring the lack of exhaustive information 
on the subject, and urges further investigation. 


BOOKS ON OLIVER CROMWELL. 


The reviewer says that Mr. Morley has not studied 
the Cromwellian period as Mr. Gardiner and Mr. Firth 
have studied it ; but his book, by its comprehensive 
view of the subject and the charm of its style, is likely 
for a long time to come to be the most widely read book 
on the subject. Mr. Gardiner’s history, which has now 
reached the year 1656, has long ago taken its place 
among the historical classics of our own literature, and 
the reviewer praises highly his lifelong industry and 
the high standard of historical accuracy, thoroughness, 
and impartiality which he has constantly maintained. 
Mr. Firth in his ‘‘Cromwell” shows the fullest knowl- 
edge of Cromwell and his times, Mr. Gardiner not ex- 
cepted. We wait, says the reviewer, for Mr. Gardiner’s 
concluding volumes for the final verdict. 

‘His opinion, as we gather it from his works, seems 
to be tending more and more to the view that Oliver’s 
intention was always upright, and that to his matchless 
gifts of persuasion and practical action was added that of 
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wisdom in the science of politics, had that science been 
reducible to rule in a time of revolution ; but that he 
failed in appreciation of the conditions under which he 
must work, and allowed his masterful temper to hurry 
him into actions which, in removing a present difficulty, 
created a greater, and made a satisfactory solution im- 
practicable. A man who takes a great part in public 
affairs must be judged by his capital actions.” 
OTHER ARTICLES. 


The other articles deal with such varied subjects as 
‘‘ Philosophical Radicals, Like Bentham and Mill,” 
“‘Recent Mountaineering,” ‘‘The Date of Dante’s Vi- 
sion,” and ‘The Dawn of Greece.” The paper entitled 
‘‘ New Lights on Milton” discusses Professor Raleigh’s 
book on the subject, to which it gives high praise. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


R. ANDERSON’S discovery of the new star in 
Perseus is the text for an article in the Edin- 
burgh Review for July on “* Temporary Stars.” Nearly 
all temporary stars, says the reviewer, are confined to 
the Milky Way, which really represents cirrous forma- 
tions of stars. The reviewer considers many hypotheses 
which have been put forward to explain the sudden ap- 
pearance and disappearance of temporary stars, and 
considers as the most probable that the phenomenon is 
caused by the stoppage of motion in passing through 
nebulous tracts. 

“But although Nove cannot be resolved into com- 
pound or colliding stars, collisions of a sort may supply 
the fuel for their conflagrations. The flaring of meteors 
in our upper air is, not improbably; an analogous phe- 
nomenon, although on a relatively infinitesimal scale. 
That semi-obscure stars may be raised to temporary 
splendor by the stoppage of their proper motion in trav- 
ersing nebulous tracts is an idea which has presented 
itself to many minds. 

“The Milky Way, as we have seen, is composed of star- 
aggregations intermixed with nebulosity. There are 
glimmering regions in it suspected, rather than seen, 
to be replete with phosphorescent materials. Inevita- 
bly, then, unless, in the ordering of creation, special 
preventive measures have been taken, some of the 
swiftly moving stars thronging the perilous neighbor- 
hood must become involved in a resisting medium. 
The rest should follow in some such order as we per- 
ceive it—the vivid incandescence, the powerful atmos- 
pheric disturbance attested by abnormal spectroscopic 
symptoms, the eventual prevalence of nebular affinities. 
Occasionally, perhaps, a star may pass right through a 
nebula and escape, as did apparently Nova Corone, 
little the worse for the adventure ; but in most cases 
the capture would seem to be definitive, like that of 
shooting stars in the earth’s atmosphere. The bril- 
liancy of the beacon fire signifying the nebulous engulf- 
ment of a star depends upon the amount of convertible 
energy at hand. It varies, other things being equal, as 
the square of the velocity of the body affected. When 
this is spent, the blaze flickers out, the sympathetic 
glow of the adjacent nebulous matter surviving for a 
brief period.” 

GREECE AND ASIA, 

From the paper thus entitled we quote the following 
passage : 

‘“‘ As far as the history of the ancient world in general 
is concerned, we may pretty safely conclude that the 
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Greek tribes were ignorant of art, and of writing, until 
they came in contact with Asia, by crossing the Aigean, 
and by mingling with an older population in Asia 
Minor, which drew its civilization ultimately from 
Babylonia. They were, perhaps, still ignorant of let- 
ters as late as 1200 B.c., but they had learned the sylla- 
bary of western Asia before they came into contact with 
Pheenician colonists from Tyre, Sidon, and Arvad.” 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Another paper deals with ‘“‘The North Americans of 
Yesterday,” the writer holding the theory that the civ- 
ilization of the American Indians was native, and did 
not originate in Asia or Egypt, as has been claimed by 
many writers. There is an article on ‘‘The Spectacu- 
lar Element in Drama,” and another on ‘‘ National Per- 
sonality.” 


THE EMPIRE REVIEW. 


IEUT.-COL. F. N. MAUDE, writing in the Empire 
Review for August on the alleviation of famine 
in India, says one chain in the link of the immensely 
costly and not oversuccessful precautions against In- 
dian famines seems still wanting. It is not so much 
lack of food as lack of means of distributing it which 
has caused such suffering. He therefore proposes “to 
establish a number of road-transport companies based 
on the railways or other arteries of communication, 
working as feeders to the railway in prosperous times 
and as distributers from the railway during periods of 
famine.” The trade in India between great towns 
away from railways is enormous, and mostly in heavy, 
bulky articles, such as cotton and grains. These are 
still conveyed by primitive bullock carts, with which 
Colonel Maude would, so far as possible, dispense. Fuel 
is dearer in India, but wages much lower than in Eng- 
land, where experiments have shown that on much 
worse roads heavy goods could be conveyed, on an aver- 
age, at a gross cost of 2 cents per mile, instead of the 
8 cents or 12 cents charged by bullock drays, which 
cover only ten miles a day. Supply of water, he thinks, 
will not be areal obstacle—at any rate, not in the Punjab. 
An agreement with the government would be neces- 
sary to prevent any corporation undertaking the work 
against cutthroat competition. Colonel Maude says: 
“The great difficulty in India is to attract substantial 
capitalists to utilize its many resources, and by demon- 
strating their capabilities to induce the rich natives to 
invest their money instead of hoarding it. Some prog- 
ress has been made in Bombay and Bengal, but the 
northwest is almost untouched, yet there is perhaps no 
corner of the world where the need for cheap transporta- 
tion and cheap power is more needed. If the wealth of 
India were invested in undertakings giving greater 
mobility to the population, famines would lose much 
of their intensity, while the precautionary measures 
against epidemics taken by the Indian government 
would cease to constitute the great danger they do now 
to the maintenance of law and order.” 


WEI-HAJ WEI. 


““A Resident” writes on Wei-hai-Wei a descriptive 
article which really does g ve some idea of the place he 
is describing. Wei-hai-V. ei, just three years a British 
possession, has a population of over one hundred ard 
fifty thousand—mostly Chinese. 

“They are all poor, all simple unlettered peasant 
folk, knowing little about anything beyond their own 


























village, their own plot of farm lands, everything is 
settled by the village elders, and it matters not much to 
them whether they are ruled by His Britannic Majesty 
King Edward VII., the barbarian king across the sea, 
or their own secluded Emperor in Peking. The fact of 
the matter is, the learning of China has been much 
overrated. In every village, it is true, some old man, 
one of the lower literati who has failed to get office, has 
a school for boys, and the little urchins may be heard 
repeating in a loud sing-song their lessons; but as a 
matter of fact not 30 per cent. of the men can read, less 
than that proportion can write, and once out in this 
workaday world, the smattering of learning acquired 
as achild is forgotten. From dawn to dark they work 
among the rice and the barley, their wants are simple, 
they have no use for books, no need for letters.” 


THE SLAVE TRADE IN NORTHERN NIGERIA. 


Mr. I. J. Tonkin contributes the third installment of 
his paper on this question. It is very interesting, but 
somewhat depressing. We quote the following pas- 
sages : 

‘‘ As far as the adult male slave is concerned, it is the 
cruelest feature of domestic slavery that his wife shall 
be practically at the beck and call of his master. If we 
may dignify by the conventional term the alliances en- 
tered into by slaves, it will be doubtless somewhere 
about correct to say that marriages among them are 
allowed, but not in any way encouraged, promoted, or 
supervised.” 
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But Mr. Tonkin can still conclude by saying : 
‘Where the sexual instinct comes into play the slave 
system leads seemingly inevitably to developments that 
are hideous,—I suppose it is human nature intoxicated 
by license and opportunity, —but in the general relation 
of man to man the attitude of the average slaveholder 
to his human property is characterized by temperate 
and kindly justice, often by more—by a kindness that is 
not many degrees removed from love.” 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 
66 ORNHILL” attains its five-hundredth number 
with the August issue, and is duly hymned by 
Mr. Austin Dobson, who surveys forty years of achieve- 
ment, and hopes for another forty years of progress. 

An unsigned paper on the French press reports a rev- 
olution in process due to the growing desire to get at 
the fact rather than to produce brilliant ‘‘copy.” The 
writer says: ‘‘The French press is becoming more and 
more worthy of the mission of any press—namely, the 
accurate information of its readers.” 

Mr. Francis Connell chats charmingly on Alpine 
climbing under the suggestive title ‘‘The Cup and the 
Lip.” 

Dr. Fitchett tells the story of ‘“‘Sir Colin Campbell’s 
Relief of Lucknow” with customary vividness. 

Lady Agnew discusses the family budget on £10,000 a 
year, which only a select circle will be able to check 
from experience. 


THE CONTINENTAL REVIEWS. 


REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 


DE LA SIZERANNE comments, in the first 
. July number of the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
on the recent exhibition of everything connected with 
children, in Paris, reviewing the whole fascinating 
presentation of childhood and the arts as realized in 
the more practical results of the inventive faculty. 
Baby worship, he says, has taken the place of the ancient 
religions. Family life, he thinks, was more talked 
about formerly, but there never was a time when fathers 
were more the companions of their children than they 
are now. The century which has ended was a century 
of imprisonment, examinations, and separations from 
their families for their children, and a century of 
routine for grown-up people, and M. de La Sizeranne 
asks whether the new century will be one of family re- 
union, and of boldness in place of routine for the heads 
of families. 
THE ETHICS OF SOCIALISM. 


M. Fouillée contributes to the second July number 
a long article in which he discusses those moral ideas 
which are to be detected in that movement which, for 
want of a better name, we must call socialism. At the 
very outset he draws a distinction between the idealist 
socialism and the materialist kind. The latter, he says, 
does not aim at anything more than substituting eco- 
nomic science for morals; while the former has the 
merit of recognizing that the social ideal will be always 
superior to the real, and that in order to realize it pro- 
gressively it will always be necessary to appeal to the 
morality of individuals. 

According to the idealist’s socialism, morals or moral- 
ity is simply the total of the conditions necessary to the 


maintenance and to the development of human society. 
These conditions are summarized in that word which 
from the beginning of the last century French socialists 
have reverenced—namely, solidarity. This solidarity, 
which mingles the individual life with the general life, 
becomes, when practically applied, what we call social 
justice. It is above all in England and in the United 
States that socialism more practical from every point 
of view has been based upon moral ideas ; there is to be 
found its glory, and also its strength. Of course, there 
ure many problems which result from this, notably the 
question whether socialism is entitled to claim that 
it alone can found a code of morals. It may be asked, 
also, is the social solidarity sufficient for the moral idea ? 
OTHER ARTICLES. 


Among other articles may be mentioned M. Ollivier’s 
paper on “ Napoledn III. and Bismarck in Poland,” M. 
Bossier’s paper on ‘Tacitus’ Conception of History,” 
and another article by M. Ollivier on ‘The Law of 
Coalitions of 1864.” 





REVUE DE PARIS. 


HE Revue de Paris for July may be unreservedly 
commended as containing quite a number of 
articles of interest, not only to French people, but also 
to foreigners. 
THE QUESTION OF POPULATION. 


To the first July number, M. Mille contributes a 
paper which he calls ‘“‘ A Paradox of Population.” Itis 
indeed a paradox to the ordinary French mind which 
this article presents ; as regards the fact that the pop- 
ulation of France tends to remain practically station- 
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ary, there is no disagreeing. M. Mille’s remedy is to 
encourage manufactures and to discourage agriculture. 
It is the factory worker and the miner who have large 
families in France, and not the peasant ; and if, ac- 
cording to M. Mille, the price of certain necessities of 
life were lowered—that is to say, if the high-protection 
policy were abandoned—he considers it certain that the 
birth rate would go up. It has been necessary to omit, 
in this short summary, the interesting statistics which 
M. Mille gives in order to support his theory of the fe- 
cundity of the factory worker. He goes on to meet the 
objection that industrial populations are given up to 
drunkenness, and that their children are consequently 
of an inferior type ; his reply to that appears to be that 
the hereditary influence of alcoholism is frequently 
exaggerated, and that in any case the industrial popu- 
lation does have a high birth rate, and that if it were 
necessary the state could regulate the consumption of 
alcohol. He admits, however, that the human product 
of the factory worker is inferior on the whole to that of 
the peasant, from a physical point of view; and his 
remedy for that is to bring together agriculture and 
manufactures by what ke calls disurbanizing manu- 
factures, by removing as many as possible into the 
country. To help on this movement into the country 
he counts much on electricity as a motive power in fac- 
tories. He thinks, also, that this bringing of factories 
into the country would encourage the peasant to send 
his children into the factory in order to increase the 
family purse. 

THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ACADEMIES. 

M. Langlois regards this association, which was 
founded in February, 1900, as an important event as a 
symptom, and also on account of its probable conse- 
quences. It is a symptom, he thinks, of the growing 
tendency toward internationalism which distinguished 
the latter portion of the nineteenth century ; it followed 
upon the conception of internationalism in trade- 
unions, in postal, telegraphic, and railway services, the 
regulation of weights and measures, and many others, 
including what is, of course, the most important of all, 
the Hague Peace Conference. As to the results which 
the association is likely.to achieve, M. Langlois regards 
them as certain to be of the greatest value in the or- 
ganization and economizing of scientific research and 
the prevention of overlapping ; these results will not 
be showy, or such as to astonish the world immediately. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


M. Beaumont asks, in an interesting article, whether 
there is an Austrian question at all. He disputes the 
common view that Austria-Hungary is always on the 
brink of an abyss of dissolution, that her intestine 
quarrels are so grave as to compromise her national ex- 
istence ; and he considers that this common view is due 
to the fact that the position of the dual monarchy has 
always been regarded through French spectacles. 
France herself is saturated with centralism, and it is 
difficult for her to realize the conception of a decentral- 
ized state. M. Beaumont argues forcibly that there is 
a unity which binds together the various provinces and 
governs with a dual monarchy apart from the unique 
personality of the Emperor. Generally speaking,. he 
considers that the forces which make for this integra- 
tion are pan-Slavism, pan-Germanism, and socialism ; 
and he goes on to argue that these are neutfalized by 
the conservative forces residing in the populations 
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themselves, and he shows in detail that not only reli- 
gious, but also economic interests make for the mainte- 
nance of the status quo. Lastly, and perhaps not the 
least important influence on the side of existing order, 
is the external pressure of Europe, which would be set 
in a flame by the collapse of the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy. M. Beaumont naturally discusses the suc- 
cession to the throne. The heir-apparent, the Arch- 
duke Franz Ferdinand, is, he says, little known to his 
future subjects, and he obviously will not enjoy the 
unique popularity of his uncle, but he has already laid 
the foundations of a considerable popularity of his own. 
His morganatic marriage, to begin with, while alienat- 
ing the exclusive aristocracy of Austria, has touched 
the heart of the people, ever sentimental in such mat- 
ters. His recent acceptance of the office of patron of the 
Catholic School Association has also had good effect, in 
that it is held to show that he has a will of his own and 
is ready to exercise it. 

THE FRENCH HOSPITAL SERVICE. 


The revelations of the British Hospital Commission 
and Mr. Burdett-Coutts’ letters have drawn from a re- 
tired officer of the French army medical service, who 
does not sign his name, a paper on the treatment of the 
sick and wounded in war time. After showing, as there 
was no difficulty in doing, how ill-prepared England was 
for the war from a medical point of view, he naturally 
asks whether his own country is any better prepared. 
The French campaign in Madagascar has become, he 
admits, the very type of sanitary mismanagement. Un- 
fortunately, that does not seem to be the end, for the 
French troops in China appear to have been practically 
without any proper medical service; practically, the 
French troops appear to have relied largely upon the 
Japanese, whose hospital ship was most generously 
placed at the disposal of the sick of all nationalities, 
the hospital ships of the other powers being rigidly re- 
served to their own troops. The rest of the doctor's ar- 
ticle is devoted to attacking the sluggishness and laissez 
faire spirit which has brought about so much disaster 
in South Africa to the English, and which, he thinks, 
will do the same for France unless it is speedily reme- 
died. 





NOUVELLE REVUE. 


66 A NOUVELLE REVUE” is in the way of be- 

coming a serious rival to the older-established 
French reviews. It aims at providing its readers witha 
far greater number of articles each month than its con- 
temporaries, and is more truly cosmopolitan, giving less 
space te the French historical questions which take up 
so much room in the Revue des Deux Mondes, and, to 
a lesser extent, in the Revue de Paris. 


THE ALGERIAN QUESTION. 


The place of honor is given in the first July number 
to M. de St. Aignan’s analysis of the present situation 
in Algeria. There, in France’s most prosperous colony, 
a serious insurrection broke out last April, and for the 
first time within thirty years the Arab danger has loomed 
on the horizon. The writer considers that Algeria, 


asa country, isin avery bad way. When the phylloxera 
attacked the vineyards of France, it was thought by 
many that the Bordeaux and Burgundies of the future 
would come via Algiers ; but scarcely had the African 
vineyards been planted than the phylloxera was more 
or less stamped out. 


This fact, so fortunate for France 
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as a whole, proved disastrous to her nearest colony. 
Not only were many French colonists ruined, but the 
Arabs—or, rather, those who had French subjects— 
were thrown out of employment and found themselves 
in terrible poverty and distress. It was at that time, 
also, that the Franco-Prussian War broke out and 
finally came to its disastrous conclusion, and Algeria suf- 
fered, as did France itself, from the increased taxation. 
Even the poorest Arab is well aware that the taxes paid 
by him do not benefit him in any sense, but go to in- 
crease the prosperity and the wealth of the mother 
country. Of course, M. de St. Aignan has many reme- 
dies to propose, but those familiar with French colonial 
methods will doubt whether one of them will ever be 
applied. 


A PROFESSIONAL CRITIC ON THE BOER WAR. 


Captain Gilbert continues and concludes his admi- 
rable, although highly technical, account of the South 
African war. He does not consider that the lessons 
taught by the South African campaign will be of very 
much use to those leaders on whom will devolve the 
terrible task of drawing up a plan of attack and de- 
fense in a great European war, for Captain Gilbert evi- 
dently thinks that we are on the eve of another out- 
break, and he believes that every country which desires 
to keep its nationality should remain more or less on a 
war footing in time of peace. As to the actual conduct 
of the war, he is studiously moderate, and deals rather 
with ascertainable than with contested facts. He de- 
scribes the campaign more from the point of view of 
an officer anxious to learn than from that of a military 
critic. 

THE YELLOW DANGER IN AMERICA. 

According to M. Dumoret, America has to fear in 
the near future a real Chinese invasion, for on May 5of 
next year the law which forbids the immigration to 
America of Chinese coolies will expire by limitation. 
Now, there are, of course, a considerable number of 
people who welcome the yellow danger because it hap- 
pens to be to their personal or private profit, for the 
Chinaman is very sober, very economical, very patient, 
and will work at a much lower wage than his Ameri- 
can*vr European brother. Those to whose interest it 
is that America should be overrun with Chinese coolies 
point out that the immigration will never really be- 
come a danger, as the average Chinaman has a perfect 
terror of journeys, and especially of crossing the sea ; 
and that were it not that the Chinamen are recruited by 
means of all kinds of specious promises by agents who 
receive so much a head from those who employ Chinese 
labor in America, the yellow danger would soon cease 
to exist. On the other hand, during the last few years 
the Japanese have poured into America, and many peo- 
ple are even more afraid of the lively, intelligent Japs 
than of the other yellow men. 

THE NEW FRENCH LAW AGAINST RELIGIOUS ORDERS. 


An anonymous writer discusses the vexed question of 
religious orders and of the property held by them in 
France. The new law will, it is thought, have the ef- 
fect of driving out and destroying many of the better- 
known religious houses, monasteries, and convents 
which, in spite of the republic, have so long flourished 
in France. It is not denied even by those who must 
uphold them that many of the great religious orders are 
wnazingly wealthy. Not only are their members indi- 
vidually rich—and in that case what belongs to one 
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belongs to all—but immense sums of money are left to 
religious orders abroad, much asin England large sums 
are bequeathed to charitable institutions, hospitals, 
and so on. It has always been a moot point whether 
property can be held by an order, but when this was 
called into question, invested moneys or landed estates 
were simply held in the name of whoever happened to 
be the superior of the order for the moment. In many 
cases an association of religious persons escaped all di- 
rect taxation, and it is in order to bring associations 
within the law that the new act, which has provoked so 
much discussion, has been passed. 

Other articles in La Nouvelle Revue concern the 
growth of what should be called the socialist as opposed 
to the idealist novel, an account of the sculptures of 
the Renaissance, the French settlement in the Valley of 
Aosta, and literary life in Greece. 


LA REVUE. 
OTH the July numbers of La Revue are unusually 
full of .interest. M. Novikoff’s article on the 
future of peace propaganda is separately noticed. 
A FRENCH VIEW OF KING MENELIK. 

Writing on ‘‘ Abyssinia and France,” M. Victor Gol- 
dorp has much to say that is curious about King Mene- 
lik, and also about his wife, Taitou, to whom he was in- 
troduced by the French minister. Of King Menelik, 
he says: 

“His gestures were full of distinction, and might 
almost have been called graceful. His eyes shone with 
a strange, vague, indescribable brilliance, perhaps un- 
conscious, a peculiarity which gave his undoubtedly 
original features alternately an expression of savage 
energy and concentrated will power. . . . When giving 
audiences he appears affable, especially if expensive 
presents are offered him. What he particularly likes is 
to have optical instruments or mechanical appliances 
presented to him. These interest him in the highest 
degree, and anything which he does not understand he 
contrives to take entirely to pieces and put together 
again without the smallest| mistake. The bicycle 
caused him to marvel, and he even conscientiously took 
lessons on it, and managed at times to keep his balance, 
but incipient obesity compelled him to give up this 
European exercise.” 

He is an extraordinary mixture of ability and child- 
ishness. He can speak no European language, so that 
his ambassadors—F rench, Russian, Italian, and British 
—whom he receives every Sunday, must learn his lan- 
guage. The French and British representatives are 
particularly clever in impressing the royal imagination 
by tactful presents and diplomatic display of luxury. 

Menelik is far from idle. He is somewhat of a di- 
plomatist, and knows exactly how never to refuse a 
request while at the same time never granting one. He 
is an orthodox Catholic, trés pratiquant, since he spends 
two hours daily in prayer. 

He has always been much dominated by women, the 
power to-day in the ascendant being his third wife, 
Taitou, who, says the writer, ‘‘while invisible to the 
white men, living secluded in her palace, far removed 
from all public manifestations, continues to direct at 
court a policy both obscure and retrograde.” 

Taitou is very popular, much more so than her hus- 
band, and at court her party is dangerously powerful. 
Jealous of Menelik, she is notoriously unfaithful to 
him. 
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ITALIAN MODELS IN PARIS. 


The secretary of the Italian embassy in Paris writes 
an article, the result of his investigations into the con- 
dition of the Italian model in the French capital. For 
some considerable time, French artists depended almost 
exclusively on Italians for models, but now the French 
model is being more and more employed. These unfor- 
tunate exiles—for they are practically so—live on the 
poorest food and often in the most deplorable conditions 
ol dirt and overcrowding. ‘‘If the feeble creature does 
not yield, too often the door of the studio is closed to 
her,” says the writer significantly. It is perhaps the 
only profession in which women are paid more highly 
than men—36 francs, as compared with 30 francs, per 
week. 

COCAINE AS AN ANAZSTHETIC. 

Dr. Romme contributes a most interesting paper on 
the use of cocaine in cases of operations and accouche- 
ments. Cocaine is injected into the spinal marrow, be- 
tween the fourth and fifth lumbar vertebree. So abso- 
lute has been the cessation of pain, that the most difficult 
internal operations have been performed, and when per- 
formed the patient has asked when they would begin. 
But, says Dr. Romme, every rose has thorns, and there 
are difficulties even in the way of using cocaine. In 80 
per cent. of the cases the patient is seized with most un- 
pleasant sensations— nausea, giddiness— which, how- 
ever, last only about a quarter of an hour. Violent 
fevers sometimes come on after an operation under co- 
caine. Worst of all are the terrible headaches, some- 
times lasting for days, against which even morphine is 
powerless. Dr. Romme, however, thinks that, in spite 
of the dangers of cocaine, its use as an anesthetic, in- 
jected into the spinal marrow, is of the very greatest 
importance in sparing suffering. 

EGYPTIAN WOMEN. 


M. Jehan d’Ivray writes well on this subject. Egyp- 
tian women have completely lost their ancient position 
of honor and dignity. Polygamy is frequent, and the 
picture given of the state of public morality is very 
dark. ‘‘ Modesty,” he says, ‘does not exist in Egypt 
between persons of the same sex.” Women of high 
rank chiefly amuse themselves in watching fellah 
women or negresses dance the most lascivious dances. 
With the fellah woman, it is different. She-works hard 
and is extraordinarily hardy, and as filthy as she is 
hardy. On the whole, Egyptian women are more grace- 
ful than beautiful, more curious than sentimental, 
more vicious than passionate. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Mme. d’Ulmés writes some reminiscences of Flau- 
bert’s lonely youth, with some hitherto unpublished 
letters. 

Dr. Regnault wittily describes the fine art of quack 
advertising, and urges that the law should be amended 
so as to punish these imposters. ‘‘ Thieves are impris- 
oned, assassins put down, but, thanks to modern adver- 
tising, quacks can grow rich with impunity by theft 
and assassination.” 

M. Bienstock describes M. V. Tchertkoff’s activities 
at Christchurch under the title of ‘‘A Colony of Tol- 
stoyans in England.” M. and Mme. Tchertkoff have 
published 196,300 copies of various books and pamphlets. 
They are often assailed with applications from publish- 
ers for the rights of first publishing Tolstoy’s works, 
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but all such offers are refused on Tolstoy’s principle of 
refusing to recognize literary property. 

M. Camille Mauclair writes a very interesting ilius- 
trated article on ‘‘ Painters of Nervous Elegance,” and 
M. Leblond contributes an elaborate study of “ Children 
in Modern French Fiction.” 





THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 


NDER the title ‘‘ The Surrender of the Vatican,” 
“XXX.,” in the Rivista Politica e Letteraria, 
contributes a clever and bitter article denouncing the 
Vatican policy toward France, an article penetrated 
by the jealousy which Papal amiability toward France 
invariably produces among Italians. The author points 
out truly that all through the Middle Ages, as in mod- 
ern times, the Papacy has been in far more intimate re- 
lations with France than with any other nation. Even 
her Gallicanism, even the conduct of Napoleon I., have 
been forgiven her. The truth is, France is necessary to 
the Pope, and necessary above all just now in Rome’s 
struggle against Italy, when her policy is directed to 
the transformation of the Italian monarchy into a con- 
federation of states of which the Pope should be the 
spiritual head. And so the author foretells that the re- 
ligious associations in France in the present crisis will 
get little assistance from Rome beyond what is con- 
tained in the paternal letter recently issued in the 
name of Leo XIII. And even should the Pope die, no 
change of policy is to be anticipated, for the policy is 
that of Cardinal Rampolla; and the author considers 
that the cardinal-secretary of state has laid his plans so 
warily that his promotion to the See of Peter is almost 
a certainty. 

Students of modern Russian literature will find in 
the Nuova Antologia (July 16) an exceptionally well- 
written critique of the young Russian novelist, Maxime 
Gorki, whose novel, ‘‘ Thomas Gordeieff,” together with 
some of his shorter stories, has recently appeared in a 
French translation. His Italian critic, Laura Gropallo, 
describes Gorki, who is only in his thirty-fourth year, 
as sober, pessimistic, intensely unromantic, ‘‘ almost 
ascetic in the objective line of his thought,” and real- 
istic without the accompanying passion for detail. The 
fame of ‘“‘ An Englishwoman’s Love-Letters ” appears to 
have penetrated to Italy, for in the same number Amy 
Bernardy makes them the subject of somewhat severe 
strictures. To the Antologia for July 1, Prof. Arturo 
Graf, the distinguished poet, coutributes an interest- 
ing philosophic criticism of the character of Mephis- 
topheles as depicted by Goethe, comparing him with 
other satanic creations in poetry and the drama. 

The most interesting articles in the Rassegna Nazion- 
ale are also on literary questions. Alice Schanzer dis- 
cusses the study of Leopardi in England, Gladstone and 
Dr. Garnett being the two notable exceptions who save 
their country from the accusation of entirely neglecting 
the Italian poet. 

Tothe Rivista Internazionale, G. Toniolo, the fore- 
most Italian authority on social economic questions, 
contributes one of a series of learned articles on ‘‘ Popu- 
lar Social Remedies,” in which he sums up the objects 
of the Christian democratic movement, which is having 
such extraordinary success in northern Italy, under 
three heads: (1) The reform of labor contracts and of 
the relations between employer and employed ; (2) the 
formation of trade-unions or labor councils; (3) factory 
legislation. 
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RECENT AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


History for Ready Reference. By J. N. Larned. With 
Maps and Drawings by Alan C. Reiley. Volume 
VI.—Recent History (1894-95 to 1901) Ato Z. 4to, 
pp. 720. Springfield, Mass.: The C. A. Nichols 
Company. 

The original five volumes of Mr. Larned’s unique com- 
pilation of historical materials were completed in the year 
1895. The six years that have passed since that date, filled 
as they have been with remarkable events and revolution- 
ary changes in political and social conditions, have de- 
manded an extension of the work. For this purpose, a new 
volume has been prepared, taking up all the lines of histori- 
cal record from the points at which they were dropped in 
earlier volumes, and carrying them on to the end of the 
nineteenth century and to the opening months of the year 
1901. This additional volume is uniform with the preceding 
ones in plan and arrangement. Necessarily, however, the 
material used is of a different character, including the rec- 
ords made by the actual witnesses of most of the events and 
changes narrated. The volume asa whole is more journal- 
istic than its predecessors. Much editorial skill and dis- 
crimination were required to properly sift the materials and 
preserve only those valuable for future consultation. We 
believe, however, that this task has been accomplished with 
unusual success. 


High-School History of the United States. By Alex- 
ander Johnston, LL.D. Revised and continued by 
William MacDonald. 12mo, pp. 612. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. $1.25. 


The late Professor Johnston’s admirable history of the 
United States, which for the past fifteen years has been in 
general use in American high schools, has recently been re- 
vised and continued by Prof. William MacDonald, of Bow- 
doin College, who has incorporated in the volume a full 
account of the McKinley Administration, including the 
Spanish-American War. In the earlier chapters of the work 
some topics not fully treated in the original have been ex- 
panded and some new topics added. There has also been 
some rearrangement of materials and grouping into well- 
defined periods. 


Ten Years in Cossack Slavery ; or, Black Russia. By 
Julian Jasiencyk. Translated by Mary De Man- 
kowski. 12mo, pp. 230. New York: The Abbey 
Press. $1.25. 


This book relates the experiences of a patriotic Polish 
nobleman who was banished to Siberia for political offenses 
in the year 1847, and there suffered almost indescribable tor- 
ture. Both Russian and Polish conditions of the time are 
vividly described, and the account of life in the penal col- 
onies of Siberia reminds one of the descriptive passages in 
George Kennan’s book. , 


Frédéric Mistral: Poet and Leader in Provence. By 
Charles Alfred Downer. 12mo, pp. 267. New York : 
The Macmillan Company. $1.60. 


Professor Downer states in the preface of thi. volume 
that the idea of writing an essay on Mistral came to him 
during a visit to Provence in 1897. Two years later, on re- 
turning to the South of France, Professor Downer had the 
pleasure of seeing the poet in his own home. Mistral, it 
should perhaps be stated, does not write in French, but in 
Provengal, and Professor Downer devotes a considerable 





portion of the present essay to the language itself. He de- 
clares that the epics of Mistral are, with the exception of 
Lamartine’s ** Jocelyn,” the most remarkable long narrative 
poems that have been produced in France in modern times. 
Professor Downer aims in this book to present all the essen- 
tial facts in the history of what he regards as a most aston- 
ishing revival of a language, and to bring out the chief 
aspects of Mistral’s life-work. 


The Leading Facts of English History. By D. H. 
Montgomery. 12mo, pp. 416—lxxix. Boston: Ginn 
& Co. $1.25. 
A new edition of Montgomery’s ** Leading Facts of Eng- 
lish History”? has been brought down to the accession of 
King Edward VII., and includes an account of the Boer war. 


Age of Chivalry; or, King Arthur and His Knights 
By Thomas Bulfinch. A new, revised, and enlarged 
edition, edited by Rev. J. Loughran Scott, D.D. 
12mo, pp. 405. Philadelphia: David McKay. $1.25. 


This book is one of a series of popular favorites of a past 
generation, written by a Boston banker who employed his 
leisure hours on such subjects as ‘“*The Age of Fables,” 
**Legends of Charlemagne,” and ‘*Hebrew Lyrical His- 
tory.”” No one of these books had so prominent a success 
as the ** Age of Chivalry,” which includes the various le- 
gends grouped about the personality of King Arthur. In 
the present edition several chapters have been added by 
the editor, the Rev. J. Loughran Scott, D.D. Among these 
Chapters are the controverted writings of Ossian, of which 
Dr. Scott says: ‘* Whatever may have been the origin of 
those strange books, they certainly embody more of the 
ancient spirit of Britain than any other similar work.” The 
illustrations of the volume have been prepared with care, 
and serve to interpret the spirit of the legends. 


The Story of King Alfred. By Walter Besant. (The 
Library of Useful Stories.) 16mo, pp. 187. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 35 cents. 


In this little book the late Sir Walter Besant attempted 
such a history of King Alfred as should be accessible and 
instructive to the great body of those who wish to be ac- 
quainted with English history. Sir Walter wisely omitted 
dissertations on the authenticity of episodes and the trust- 
worthiness of Alfred’s biographers. He tried to tell only 
“the plain and unvarnished story.” 


Richard Croker. By Alfred Henry Lewis. 12mo, pp. 
372. New York: Life Publishing Company. $2. 


Admirers of Mr. Richard Croker will consult Mr. Lewis’ 
pages in vain if they expect to find any considerable addi- 
tions to the biographical data concerning their hero. What 
Mr. Lewis has to tell of the great Tammany chieftain’s per- 
sonal history could have been incorporated in a very con- 
densed pamphlet. As a biographer, however, Mr. Lewis 
labors under no visible enibarrassment. He is able to pro- 
duce a book of nearly 400 pages, dealing with the political 
history of the United States for the past twenty-five or 
thirty years, and expressing with charming frankness his 
own personal opinions concerning the chief personalities of 
American politics during that period, whether their connec- 
tion with Richard Croker’s rise to absolutism was close or 
remote. In this way Mr. Lewis pays his respects to ex- 
President Cleveland, ex-Senator Hill, ex-Senator Gorman, 
John Kelly, and many other Democratic leaders. It is a 
question whether so much political disquisition is not wasted 
in this ** off year” of American politics. 
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POLITICS AND ECONOMICS. 


The Statesman’s Year-Book, 1901. Edited by J. Scott 
Keltie and I. P. A. Renwick. 12mo, pp. 1320. New 
York : The Macmillan Company. $3. 

The latest issue of ‘*The Statesman’s Year-Book ” con- 
tains, in addition to much other new material of a statisti- 
cal nature, the results of the censuses taken during 1900 and 
1901 in the United States, Germany, France, Italy, Denmark, 
Austria-Hungary, Switzerland, Sweden, Norway, and the 
British empire. Recent changes in the political map of the 
world are indicated in the transference of the sections deal- 
ing with the Transvaal and the Orange Free State from 
their old independent positions to the portion of the volume 
devoted to the British empire. In dealing with Australia, 
also, the new commonwealth is for the first time treated as 
a political entity. The general excellence of the * Year- 
Book”? seems to us to justify the opinion previously ex- 
pressed in this magazine, that the publication deserves to 
rank as first among the statistical annuals published in the 
English language. 


An Introduction to Political Economy. By Richard T. 
Ely. New and Revised Edition. 12mo, pp. 387. 
New York: Eaton & Mains. $1.20. 

Tt is certainly significant that an American treatise on 
political economy should within twelve years have attained 
its thirty-first thousand. Perhaps this fact is in great part 
explained by the well-understood purpose of the book, which 
was to present what the intelligent citizen ought to know in 
regard to political economy; and, while doing this with 
scientific accuracy, not to attempt to give exhaustive classi- 
fications and sub-classifications. Another marked feature 
of the work is the emphasis placed on the ethical side of 
political economy. Dr. Ely has endeavored to help those 
who wish practical guidance in the solution of economic 
questions as they arise in the various relations of life. In the 
present revision statistical statements have been brought 
down to date and theoretical expositions have been changed 
so far asthe advance of economic thought clearly requires 
that this should be done. In other respects the book remains 
the same. Its success asa popular exposition of economics 
is most gratifying. 


Translated 
New York: 


Industrial Evolution. By Carl Biicher. 
by S. Morley Wickett. 8vo, pp. 393. 
Henry Holt & Co. $2.50. 

This analysis of the great processes of industrial evolu- 
tion by an eminent German specialist has been employed 
by students asa sort of introduction to economics and asa 
preparation for economic thinking. Ina late revision of the 
work the author had specially in mind this class of readers, 
and has presented several of the lectures in a simpler form, 
advising, however, the concurrent use of a good systematic 
treatise of the principles of political economy. The present 
translation has been made from the author’s last revision, 
and embodies his complete discussion of the subject. 


Some Questions of Larger Politics. By Edwin Maxey. 
12mo, pp. 134. New York: The Abbey Press. $1. 
The discussions in this volume have already appeared 

in several of the leading American magazines, and some of 

them have received notice in former numbers of the REVIEW 

OF REVIEWS. Among the topics treated are: **TheSpeaker- 

ship,” ** Race Supremacy in South Africa,” ** Anglo-Russian 

Relations,” *“*The Eastern Question,” * Election of United 

States Senators,” *“‘The Referendum in America,” ‘* The 

Eight-Hour Day by Legislation,” and ** Methods in Political 

Discussion.” : 

The Gavel and the Mace; or, Parliamentary Law in 
Easy Chapters. By Frank Warren Hackett. 12mo, 
pp. 272. New York: McClure, Phillips & Co. $1.25. 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy Hackett has achieved 

what almost any one would have believed impossible in pro- 

ducing a really entertaining and brilliant manual of parlia- 
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mentary law; not that it isin the conventional and stereo. 
typed form of a parliamentary treatise, but the actual body 
of the law is presented in its pages, and an attentive reading 
of the volume will provide one with the knowledge necessary 
to conduct an ordinary public meeting in this country. A1]l 
the topics usually treated in works on parliamentary pro- 
cedure are covered in Mr. Hackett’s chapters. Among these 
are **How Meetings Get Under Way,” ** The Legislature: 
How Composed,” ‘**The Sources of Parliamentary Law,” 
“Lawmakers at Work,” ‘ Quorum,” *‘ How to Make a Mo- 
tion,” ‘* Petitions,” ‘‘ Postponement,” ‘Laying on the Ta- 
ble,” ‘*Commitment,” ‘* Amendment,” * Privileged Ques- 
tions,” ** Debate,” ** Committees,” etc. 


Robert’s Primer of Parliamentary Law. By Joseph 
Thomas Robert. 16mo, pp. 264. New York: Dou- 
bleday & McClure Company. 75 cents. 


The great merit claimed by Mr. Robert for his primer 
is its simplicity of statement. He hasaimed to makea text- 
book on parliamentary law so simple that the average high- 
school teacher can make it plain to the average high-school 
pupil. In concluding his preface, Mr. Robert says: “If any- 
where this little book makes parliamentary practice too 
simple and too plain, please let me know; and I’ll give 
bonds to strive in all my future work to repeat that blunder 
as often as[ can.” The lessons that make up this little book 
have been tested in classes and clubs so thoroughly that 
their clearness has been thoroughly proven. 


TWO VIEWS OF SOUTH AFRICA, 


The New South Africa: Its Value and Development. 
By W. Bleloch. 8vo, pp. 485. New York: Double- 
day, Page & Co. $3. 


A new book on South Africa, dealing not with the Boer 
war and the past, but with the future of the country, ought 
to have many readers. The volume by Mr. Bleloch contains 
the fullest exposition that has come under our notice of the 
mineral and agricultural resources of the country. There 
are chapters on the laws relating to gold-mining, the coal 
fields, the dynamite monopoly, railways, the fiscal policy, 
and other matters of vital interest to Englishmen and others 
who are contemplating settlement in the new British prov- 
inces,—the Transvaal and the Orange River Colony. 


With a Policeman in South Africa; or, Three Years in 
the Natal Mounted Police. By E. W. Searle. 12mo, 
pp. 130. New York: The Abbey Press. 75 cents. 


Mr. E. W. Searle, the author of this work, had three 
years’ experience in the Natal police before the present 
troubles in South Africa had begun. The descriptions of 
places which have in more recent times been singled out for 
distinction in connection with the Boer war are exceedingly 
entertaining and realistic. His sojourn in the country put 
Mr. Searle on terms of familiar acquaintance with the land 
and the people. 


BOOKS ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS. 


Problems of Evolution. By F. W. Headley. 
373. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. $8. 
This is a popuiar exposition of the Darwinian theory by 

an authority on the subject of birds. Mr. Headley devotes 

much space to the subject of natural selection, showing 
that heredity limits the range of variation, and limits it more 
narrowly as evolution advances. In the second part of his 
work, Mr. Headley discusses the problems of human evolu- 
tion, assuming that the principles which have brought about 
the evolution of plants and animals must also account for 
the evolution of man. After reviewing the conditions of 

progress and civilization, Mr. Headley concludes with a 

chapter on the great unprogressive people,—the Chinese,— 

hinting at the possibility that China may eventually develop 
into a progressive nation. 


8vo, pp 
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Men and Letters. By Herbert Paul. 12mo, pp. 334. 
New York: John Lane. $1.50. 


This is a series of essays by a cultivated Engtisn critic 
on such subjects as “*The Classical Poems of Tennyson,” 
“Matthew Arnold’s Letters,” ** Sterne,” ** Gibbon’s Life and 
Letters,” ** The Victorian Novel,” ** Macaulay and His Crit- 
ics,” and other topics in modern English literature. Most of 
the papers have appeared in the pages of the Nineteenth 
Century. 


’Sconset Cottage Life : A Summer on Nantucket Island. 
By A. Judd Northrup. Syracuse: C. W. Bar- 
deen. $1. 


Mr. A. Judd Northrup, a lover of ’Sconset, a quaint 
hamlet on the extreme southeastern end of Nantucket 
Island, has written a charming description of the place, 
having in mind city people who may wish to know where to 
go during the summer time to get the greatest amount of 
healthful enjoyment with the least amount of worry and 
expense. The first edition of his little book was published 
some twenty years ago, and in the interval the little village 
has undergone some marked changes; but the author states 
that in the main it is essentially the same as twenty years 
ago. “Its spirit, its simple pleasures, its ever resounding 
surf, the battle on ‘the rips,’ the glamour of the moors at 
sunset,—these and a hundred other things remain as of 
yore.” The new edition of Mr. Northrup’s book is illus- 
trated from photographs which will interest many visitors 
to ’Sconset, old and new. 


The Stage in America, 1897-1900. By Norman Hap- 
good. 12mo, pp. 408. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.75. 


Mr. Norman Hapgood, dramatic critic of the New York 
Commercial Advertiser, and a valued writer on dramatic 
topics for several of the leading magazines, has written a 
book which aims to describe the present-day conditions of 
the American stage, both artistic and commercial. In this, 
Mr. Hapgood has attempted no profound criticism, but has 
held rather to the journalistic ideal of presenting facts as 
they are. The book, however, contains a great fund of dis- 
criminating comment on our most popular plays and players 
of the last three or four dramatic seasons. 


The Myths and Fables of To-day. By Samuel Adams 
Drake. Illustrations by Frank T. Merrill. 12mo, 
pp. 268. Boston: Lee & Shepard. $1.50. 


Colonel Drake’s ** Myths and Fables of To-day’ shows 
how large a part superstition has had in the shaping of say- 
ings and doings that materially affect our daily lives. The 
book discusses the ** Folklore of Childhood,” ‘** Weather 
Lore,” ** Charms to Good Luck,” ** Charms Against Disease,” 
and many other matters of every-day life that have more or 
less influence—often unacknowledged—in the determination 
of conduct. 


The Chinaman as We See Him, and Fifty Years of 
Work for Him. By Rev. Ira M. Condit, D.D. 12mo, 
pp. 233. New York: Fleming H. Revell Company. 
$1.50. 


Taking advantage of the revival of interest in all things 
Chinese, the Rev. Dr. Condit has brought out a book dealing 
with the Chinaman as an immigrant to the United States, 
and giving the experience of Christian missions among the 
Chinese on the Pacific slope This aspect of the Chinese 
question is but imperfectly understood in this country, and 
the facts presented by Dr. Condit are of no small impor- 
tance. Estimating the number of Chinese at present in the 
United States as 100,000, Dr. Condit apportions 18,000 to San 
Francisco, 54,000 to the Pacific coast outside of San Fran- 
cisco, and 28,000 to other Stafes and Territories. The num- 
ber of Chinese Christians at present in the United States he 
estimates at 1,600. 


School and College Speaker. Edited by Wilmot Brook- 
ings Mitchell. 12mo, pp. 358. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. $1. 

A new “speaker” for school and college use has been 
compiled by Prof. Wilmot B. Mitchell, of Bowdoin College. 
The book gives instruction in the essentials of elocution, 
besides providing declamations for boys and girls of school 
and college grade. Many of the selections included in the 
volume have never before been printed as declamations; 
but the editor assures us that most of them have been tested 
in prize speaking contests and class-room work in Bowdoin 
College. Such distinctly modern writers as Richard Hard- 
ing Davis, Henry W. Grady, Senator Beveridge, President 
McKinley, Henry Cabot Lodge, James Whitcomb Riley, and 
the Rev. Newell Dwight Hillis are represented by selections, 
although the standard orators of former days have by no 
means been neglected. 


Patriotic Eloquence Relating to the Spanish-American 
War and Its Issues. Compiled and arranged by 
Robert I. Fulton and Thomas C. Trueblood. 12mo, 
pp. 364. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1. 

This volume contains a collection of speeches relating ex- 
clusively to the Spanish-American War and the resulting 
issues. Many of our prominent public men are represented 
in the book, and their speeches set forth the various and con- 
flicting views of American policy that have been developed 
within recent years. 


A Dictionary of Architectureand Building ; Biographi- 
cal, Historical, and Descriptive. By Russell Stur- 
gis. In threevolumes. Vol. I., A—E. 4to, pp. 942. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $18. Sold 
only by subscription. 

Previous to the publication of this dictionary of archi- 
tecture, there was only one work of similar scope in the 
English language; that was published some ten years ago by 
a society organized for the purpose of its publication. It is 
also a remarkable fact that no one work ina foreign lan- 
guage is sufficiently comprehensive for the purposes of the 
student. There was, therefore, abundant reason for under- 
taking the preparation of a practically complete encyclo- 
pedic dictionary, with the alphabetic arrangement carried 
to minute subdivision, and with cross-references in abun- 
dance. The architecture of such countries as Italy, France, 
or England is treated in elaborate articles, while minor mat- 
ters, such as the details which go to make up the appurte- 
nances of the building, form the subjects of briefer papers. 
Much information concerning technical and scientific sub- 
jects connected with the building trades is included in the 
work. It will thus be found of use, not only to the profes- 
sional architect, builder, and sculptor, but to the owner 
himself. The staff of contributors to the dictionary includes 
many eminent architects, painters, engineers, and other ex- 
pert writers, American and foreign, all working under the 
direction of Mr. Russell Sturgis. 


Telephone Lines and Their Properties. By William J. 
Hopkins. 12mo, pp. 307. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $1.50. 

Several chapters in Professor Hopkins’ excellent man- 
ualon “Telephone Lines and Their Properties’? have been 
almost entirely rewritten, while many. diagrams have been 
added and the number of half-tone reproductions of photo- 
graphs largely increased. There is also an account of the 
latest developments of composite working and wireless 
telephony. 


Amateur Photography : A Practical Guide for the Be- 
ginner. By W.I. Lincoln Adams. 12mo, pp. 135. 
New York: The Baker & Taylor Company. $1.25. 


In the new edition of this manual on amateur photog- 
raphy, Mr. Adams has retained the characteristic features 
of the book as it originally appeared, revising, however, all 
that is thus retained, omitting obsolete matter and adding 
much new and useful information. 
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British Genius, Study of—IX., i. Ellis, Pops. 

British Idealistic oe in the Nineteenth Century, R. 
M. Wenley, AJT, 

British Industries, How! ‘rade-Unionism Affects, B. Taylor, 


NAR. 

Bronté, Charlotte, Story of, YW. 

Brown, T. E., J. Re Mozley, ‘Temp 

Browning, Life Philosophy Fang ‘Ww. W. Belew, MRN. 

Bruce, Margaret Lockhart, L. C. Harby, AMonM. 

Burgundy, Duchess of, and i ing Savoy Alliance, 

d’Haussonville, RDM, {, July 

nee Temples and Ar To Treasures of, A. Gruen- 
wedel, Out. 

Butterfly, The Birth of a, L. W. Brownell, Ev 

California, en Preservation of Missions me: E. H. En- 
derlein, Cath. 

Camera, Evolution of, W. I. L. Adams, Mun. 

Campoamor, Ramon de, the Most Famous Modern Spanish 
Poet, Mary J. Serrano, Crit 

Canada, Isolation of, J. D. Whelpley, Atlant. 

Canadian Banking, Commerce, and Manufactures, Bank 


4 . 
Canadian Militia, Training Camps of, A. T. Hunter, Can. 
Canadian Rockies as Climbing Ground, W.D. Wilcox. PMM. 
i Opportunities for, in the United States, O. P. Austin, 


Comte 


Capri, Loss of, in 1808, A. Warren, USM. 

Caravaggio and His Master Work, J. Ayscough, AJ. 

Carlyle, Thomas, Homes of, Jane MacNeil, Mun. 
Catholicism, Roman, Growth of, J. McCabe, NatR. 

Chaiken. Joseph, a Candid Liberal View of, J. B. Hob- 

man, West. 

Chateaubriand, the * Defection ” of, G. Lanson, RPar, Aug. |. 

Child, Literary Cult of the, i B. Edwards, Crit. 

Child, Modern, as a Reader, T . Jenks, BB. 

Chili, "Republic of, and the Strait of Magellan—IL., F. Macler, 


BU. 
aa South, Culture Agencies of—I., J. M. Gillette, AJS, 
uly. 


China: 
China: Her History and Development, J. Barrett, NatGM, 


uly. 

Chinese Conflict, The, F. Flora, NA, July 1. 

Chinese Fiasco, The, Z 

Peking, a Lady Besieged in, Miss J. Bredon, WWM. 

Peking Revisited, Mrs. A. Little, Corn. 

Russo-Chinese Imbr oglio, Taio-Ko and C. Stanfor: d, “est. 
Christ, An Italian Life of, B. Lebanca, “m July 15. 
Christian Science, The Simple Logic of, W . D. MeCrackan, 


Christian Science, The Wonders of, E, Wood, Ains. 
Church Music in Colonial or s, Mercia Bs Keith, Mod. 
Church, Music in the, L. C. Elson, IntM. 























Cider, behewiey in France and England, C. W. R. Cooke, 
Vine 
Civil War, 1861-65, Goer illa or Partisan Warfare in—IV., 
M. McGuire, USM 
Cc larke, William, YM. 
Coalitions Law (1864), E. Ollivier, RDM, July 1. 
C — er a — If Shakespeare Came to Chi- 
S. Lee, 
College, Students, cilenea Luxury Among, W. R. Harper, 
Cent. 
Colliery, Management and Control of a, W. Blakemore, Eng. 
C ca 5 65 aaa Earliest Lyrical Poem on, V. Ciari, 
uly 
Cc omedy, Musical : How it Thrives, AngA. 
Commerce, International, Metric System 
Forum. 
Commerce, Oriental, Relation of Banking to, BankNY. 
Commerce, Sea, A Century of, B. — 
Comptr oller of the Currenc , Bank kKNY 
Congo State and the Bahr-e -Ghazel, E. D. Morel, NineC. 
Constitutions, The Amendment of, C. O. Tichenor, ALR. 
Codperative Experiment, A Dutch, A. W. Small, AJS. July. 
Codperators and the New Century, West. 
Corpuscles, Free, in Metals, J. J. Fhomson, Pops. 
Cotton in France, O. Senn, RPP, July 10. 
Crispi, Francesco, RRL. 
Croker, Richard, L. Seibold, Mun. 
Cromwell, The Protectorate of, QR. 
Crusades, and the Economic Development of Western Eu- 
rope, H. Prutz, IntM. 
Cuba’s Industrial Possibilities, A. G. Robinson, AMRR. 
Custer, General, and His Command, Massacre of by the 
Savage Sioux, A. Burkholder, WWM. 
Cycling in the Black Forest, A. R. Quinton, LeisH. 
Cycling in Cathay, T. P. Terry, oO. 
Darmstadt, The Exposition of the Artist Colony in, J. Q. 
Adams, AMRR. 
Debts, National, O. P. Austin, NAR. 
Decoration for a Living Room, A. H. Baxter, Art. 
Democracy, The Passing of, H. G. Wells, NAR. 
Denmark, The Liberal Victory in, RRL. 
Department Stores, H. E. Armstrong, Ains. 
Descartes as Mathematician and Physicist, W. J. Vaughn; 
as a Philosopher, J. J. Tigert, 1 MRN. 
Detroit, the Bicentennial City, W. Ster ling, Mod. 
Devery, William 8., Disciplinarian Methods of, A. Ruhl, 
McC 
Diet, Importance of, in Sickness and in Health, H. Eich- 
horst, Deut. 
Dismal Swamp, and How to Go There, Harriet 
and Emma G. Cummings, Chaut. 
—- of Columbia, Government of, H. B. F. Macfarland, 


T. A. 


and, J. H. Gore, 


E, Freeman 


Doggett, Thomas, Deceased; A Famous Comedian, 
Cook, MonR. 
Dorchester, England, A. Tomson, AJ. 
Drake and His Successors, Edin. 
Drama, Spectacular Element in, Edin. 
Dramatic Critic, Reminiscence esof a—I., H. A.Cl app, Atlant. 
Dutch Fisher- Folk, W.E. Carlin, O 
East, Far, Situation in, Edin. 
Economics in the Public Schools, G. Gunton, Gunt. 
Education: 
comer Degrees, The Unification of, J. B. Henneman, SR, 


uly 
ooner: acca for Admission to, E. H. Babbitt, 
Ss u 
College om School, Limitations of Elective Work in, B. J. 
Ramage, SR, uly 
Economics in the Public Schools, G. Gunton, Gunt. 
Education, the End in—I., A. T. Hadley ; II., L. Abbott, Out. 
Education in the South, EB, A. Alderman, Out. 
Education, Legal, F. M. Finch, ALR. 
Edward VII., Court of, F. Cunilifte- Owen, Mun. 
Egypt, Irrige ition of: The Nile Reser voirs, J. WwW ard, CasM. 
Egypt, The Rejuvenation of, F. A. Talbot, Cos. 
Electric-Power Installations of Italy, E. Bignami, Eng. 
Electricity, Progress in, G. Roux, RRP, July 1 
Electro- Chemistry, L. Houllevigue, RPar, ‘Angin 1. 
Engineering as a Profession, G. H. Paine, Mun. 
ae ih iy Commercial Education for, L. 
Cas 
English Judicature, A Century of—VI1., V. V. Veeder, GBag. 
English Spelling, Simplification of, B. Matthew s, Cent. 
English as Spoken in . Ae Ralph, Harp. 
Epilepsy, The Dangers of, C. Pelman, Deut, July. 
Episcopal Thrones and Pulpits, C.C oleman, Arch, July. 
Ethanites, Study of, T. K. Cheyne, AJT, July. 
Evolution and oly Scripture, RasN, July 16. 
Evolution and Human Perfectability, A. Forel, IntM. 
Factory Expense, Distribution of, A. H. Church, Eng. 
Family Budgets—V., Lady Agnew, Corn. 
Farms, Abandoned, as Homes for the Unemployed, C. E. 
Blake, NEng. 
Fiction, A New Element in, Elizabeth L. Cary, BB. 
Figurines, Chinese, Margherita A, Hamm, Al. 


S. Randolph, 
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Finland—II., E. Mottaz, BU. 
— Living, Photographing Under Water, R. W. Shu- 
'e 

Fiske, John, J. G. Brooks, AMRR; = E. Cary, BB; 
Gos Beer, Crit; Dial, July 16; Gu 

Fiske, John, and the History of New York, Mrs. Schuyler 
van Rensselaer, NAR. 

Foss, Sam Walter, Conversation w ith, Arena. 

Foundlings of a Great C ity, J. H: Adams, Home. 

France, Modern Architecture and Decoration in, J? Schop- 
fer, Arch, Jul Y; 

France, Political Parties of, C. Seignobos, IntM. 

French Army, The Reorganization of, Before 1870, P. Le- 
hautcourt, RPar, Aug. 1. 

Pea oma and Ports—I., C. Lentheric, RDM, July 15; 

ug 

French Les zal Jargon, E. R. Holmes, GBag. 

French ievciasien, History of, E. Faguet, RDM, Aug. 1. 

nee Revolution, Piracies Incident to the, J. R. Spears, 
‘haut. 

Fungi, Interesting Facts About, A. J. H. Crespi, Cham. 

Genesis, Legends of, H. Gunkel, OC. 

Gentleman, Modern, The Evolution. of, Gent. 

os C ode, New, ‘Organization of the Family Under the, 

. Crétinon, RefS, July 16. 

Ger rede ity ‘Administration in, E. J. James, AJS, July. 

Germany, Former Eng] lish Influence in, S. W hitman, NAR. 

Gilbert, William, of ee Brother Potamian, Pops. 

Gilman, Daniel Coit, G.S. Hall, Out. 

Glasgow Exhibition, Fine Art at the, A. Mudie, MA. 

Gloucester, Fishing Industry of, J. B. Connolly, Scrib. 

God, The Fatherhood of, G. W. Northrup, AST July. 

God Idea, Development of the; E. H. Thom son, Mind. 

Gold, Infiuence of the New Supply of, G. . Rober ts, NAR. 

Golf, A. Haultain, Contem. 

Golf in Canada, W. A. R. Kerr, Can. 

Golf in Colorado, 8. H. Thompson, JF., O- 

Gorki, Maxime, Lauro Gropallo, NA. July 15; Count E.M. 
de Vogitie, RDM, Aug. 1. 

— as a Source for Life of Christ, J. Macpherson, AJT, 


Great Br itain: i 

— —— Bill, Some Fallacies and the, J. B. C. Kershaw, 
MonR. 

England’s Greatness: The Rational Horizon of Falmouth. 
G. S. Bowles, MonR. 

Federal Government for the U nited Kingdom and the 
Empire, T. A. Brassey, NineC 

Great Britain, Economic Decay of, Contem. 

Liberal Imbroglio, Sir Wemyss Reid, NineC. 

Liberal Party and Its Differenc “5 J. A. Spender, Contem. 

Liberalism in eatremis, E. Dice ort. 

Mediterranean Fleet: Shall a Remain Unready? A. 
White, NatR. 

— ranean Scare—I., A. S. Hurd; II., E. Robertson, 

ineC 

Military Service and pa — H. Burton, USM. 

Naval Questions of the Day, H. W. Wilson, Fort. 

Navy, The: Some Facts and F SabBa Fort. 

Parliamentary Session, 1901, Black. 

Practical Training in the British Army, USM. 

Ruminations of a Regimental Officer, USM. 

Rural Exodus, E. A. 8. Lowndes, West. 

Sea Fisheries, The Decay of Our, QR. 

South African Republics, Pacification of the, Forum. 

Great Lakes, Ore-Handling Machinery on the, J. N. Hatch, 


ng. 
Greece and Asia, Edin. 
Haeckel, Ernst,and His Work, R. S. Baker, McC]. 
Halle, and Its Charitie s, A V isit to, LeisH. 
Harrisons,The, of Berkeley, Va. , Sarah H. Johnston, AMonM. 
Havana, Sanitation and Y éllow Fever in, . Havard, San. 
Highways, American, The Building of, G. E. W alsh, Gunt. 
aa: > ag Across the, in Midwinter, ‘Earl of Ronaldshay, 
orn 
Houseboats and Houseboaters, Louise W. Snead, O. 
Howard, Sir Edward, Lord High Admiral of Henry VIEE. 
H x oc. Standing USM. a 
ughit arvin, President of the Chicago & Northwes 
R.R.. H. I. Cleveland, Ev. 9 ris 
Hugo, Victor, and Prince Bismarck, Miss E. L. Banks, Fort. 
Humanism and the College of the Future, D. Y. Thomas, 


Hunt, , Walter, Animal Painter, Marion Hepworth-Dixon, 


Hygiene and Sanitary Science in the 19th Century, G. M. 
Kober, San. 

India, Banking in, G. a ie BankL. 

India, Impressions of, H. - Potte re _ 

India, Religious Te mple s i S. Vas, ( 

India: at ot the Great Mutiny Vv ie: W. 4H. Fitchett, 


Co 

India, "Tw elve Thousand Miles Awheel in, Mrs. F. B. Work- 
man, WWM. 

Indian Remnant in New England—I., G. J. Varney, GBag. 

Indians, The, Since the Revolution, Ww. Seton, Cath. 
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Industrial Changes Since 1893, C. Wright, WW. 
Infantry Tactics, Evolution of, F. i. Maude, USM. 
Infusoria, Methods for Use in hey Study of, A. W. Peters, 
ANat, July 
Insects as Eaivions of Disease, S. E. Jelliffe, Mun. 
Invention, American, a Century of, L. Mead, Gunt. 
Ireland, the Gaelic Revival in. T. O'Donnell, AMRR. 
Iron Ore: Machinery for Handling, on the American Great 
Lakes, J. N. Hatch, Eng. 
Iron and Steel om American Primacy in, J. F. 
Crowell, IntM 
— The Beginnings of, W. M. Patton, MRN. 
taly: 
Girl Life in, Marchesa Theodoli, LHJ. 
Homicide in, N. Colajani, RSoc, July. 
The Fifteenth Century in, E. Bovet, BU. 
Italian Drama in the Last Half- Century, E. Cheechi, NA, 


July 1. 

ini cme, Machiavellism in, G. Lanzelone, RPL, 
July 15. 

James, Francis, Marion Hepworth-Dixon, AJ. 

Jerahmeelites, Study of the, T. K. = heyne, AJT, July. 

Jerome Park, The Passing of, Ww. S. Vosburgh, O. 

Jewish Customs, Modern, as Helps in Bible Study, A. K. 
Glover, Bib, July. 

Joachim, Joseph, W. von Wasielewski, Deut, July. 

Johnson, Clifton, and His Pictures of New England Life, 
Mary B. Hartt, NEng. 

Johnson, Tom L., Ww. R. Merrick, FrL. 

Jurisprudence, Concerning the Se ope of, C. Thorne, ALR. 

Katipunan of the Philippines, L. W. V. Kennon, NAR. 

Kentucky Mountains, The, and Their Feuds—I. ,5.S. Mac- 

“ Clintock, AJS, July. 

Kiowa and Comanche Indian Reservation, Opening of, W. 
R. Draper, Home. 

Labor, History of—II., C. Benoist, RDM, August 1. 

Labor Troubles, American, W. J. Ghent, Forum. 

Labor Unions: see Trade-Unionism. 

Lakes: see Great Lakes. 

Lake Memphremagog, Isabel C. Barrows, NEng. 

Language, An International, M. Bréal, RPar, July 15. 

Latin America, Future of, J. V. Noel, NatM, co 

Latin America, Our T rade with, F. Emor vy, WV 

Laurentian Mountains, the Home of the Windigo, Crk. 
Bramble, Chaut. 

Lawson, Thomas W., R. G. Anderson, NatM, July; W. M. 
Thompson, Ains. 

LeConte, Joseph, T. J. McCormack, OC. 

Lee, Virginia, -_ the Union, F. H. Cox, SR, July. 

Le gal Maxims, C. Morse, A LR. 

Lemaitre, Jules, as Dramatist, E. Tissot, Deut. 

Leopardi, Study of, in England, RasN, July 16. 

Leprosy, A. Dastre, RDM, July 1. 

Leviathan, Evolution of the, F. A. A. Talbot, PMM. 

Libraries, Traveling, Country Life and, H. H. Stone, 
MRN. 

Library Coéperation, Lodilla Ambrose, Dial, July 16. 

Li Hung Chang, Passing of, E. W ildman, Mun. 

Liquor Traffic, Magnitude of the, R. M. Rabb, Arena. 

Literature, Catholic, A Century of, W.H. Kent, Dub. 

Literature, Continental, A Year of, Dial, August as 

Locomotive, American. as a High-Speed Machine, E. P. 
Watson, Eng. 

Lombards, The, L. C. Casartelli, Dub. 

London: Metropolitan Fire Brigade, Three Years with the, 
G. Nugent-Bankes, Black. 

Longev ity. Philosophy of, Emilia P. Bazan, EM, July. 

Louis XV., of France, Marriage of, with Maria Leszc zynska, 
F. Funck-Brentano, Deut, Ju 

McKinley, President, Tour of, 1901, HL: West, Forum. 

Machine Moulding, J Horner, CasM. 

Machine-Shop Conditions in the United States, M. Cokely, 


Eng. 

Machine-Shop Processes, Rules of, B. Cruikshank, Eng. 

—_ Be ih Strait of, and the Republic of Chili—IL., F. 
Mac J 

sates, Three Old Meeting-Houses in, Edith A. Sawyer, 

ng. 

Maltese Grievances, O. Eltzbacher, Contem. 

Mammalia, The Evolution of the, W. B. Scott, IntM. 

Mangrove Swamp, In a, Mrs. Woods, Corn. 

Marriage and Morality, Agnes G. Lewis, West. 

Matthews, Brander, as a Dramatic Critic, W. P. Trent, 


IntM. 

Matterhorn, A Record Climb ye the, S. Turner, Can. 

Medal of Honor, American, J. F. . Arc ‘Shibata, Over, July. 

** Medea,”’ The, of Euripides and “the * Medea” of Grillpar- 
zer, C. C. Ferrell, SR, Ju 

Mediterranean Fleet of Great Britain : Shall It Remain Un- 
ready ? A. White. NatR. 

Memphremagog, Lake, Isabel C. Barrows, NEng. 

_— System and International Commerce, J. H. Gore, 

‘orum. 
Meyers’s Frederic, His Service to Psychology, W. James, 


ops. 
Military Service and Suffrage, J. H. Burton, USM. 











Missions in Southern California, Preservation of, E. H. En- 
derlein, Cath. 

Mississippi Ene Early French Occupation of the, E. E. 
Sparks, Chau 

Mocking-Birds, Tins with the, I. W. Blake, Ev. 

Modjeska, Helena, C. J. Phillips, Cath. 

Moliére’s Women, H. Davignon. RGen, July. 

Moody, Miss Fannie, and Her Work, Cass. 

Moody, William Vaughn, G. B. Rose, SR, July 

Moon, Birth and Death of the, E.S. Holden, ie. 

Morocco, Riding and Camping in, Gham. 

Moscow Before 1812, E. Haumant, RPar, July 15. 

Mosquitoes, W.S. Harwood, 0. 

ee as Transmitters of Disease, L. O. Howard, 


Mothers and Daughters, Mrs. Hugh Bell, MonR. ; 
Municipalities, Local Self-Government of, E. McQuillin, 


ALR. 
Munkacsy, Letters to, F. W. Ilges, Deut, July. 
Mural Painting, F. Fow ler, Arch, July. 
Music, Church, in C olonial Days, Mercia A. Keith, Mod. 
Music, Military, Development of, Marian West, Mun. 
Music, Program, The Rise of the, . B. Hill, Mus, July. 
Musical Ethics, E, Swayne, Mus, Ju nly. 
Musicians, Moral Education of, C. Taint. RRP, Aug. 1. 
Mutinies on American Ships, J. R. Spears, Mun. 
Mutiny, Great, Tale of the—VIII., W. H. Fitchett, Corn. 
Napoleon ie Birthplace of, Nonie Powel 1l, Can 
Napoleon I., Character of, as Shown in Bulletine, Proclama- 
tions, Essays, and Pamphlets, Deut. 
Napoleon at Play: His Married Life at La Malmaison, 
G. DeDubor, PMM. 
Napoleon and Prince Metternich, Georgiana Hill, Gen 
a Bismarck, and the Polish Question, "RDM, 
uly 
National Indebtedness, O. P. Austin, NAR. 
Teage Leadership, Evolution of, W. E. B. DuBois, Dial, 


uly 16. 
Netherlands Railway Company, Case of the, NatR. 
Newfoundland Question, QR. 
Newman, Cardinal, Letters of, W. H. Sheran, Cath. 
Newspaper Art and Ar tists, Katherine L. Smith, Bkman. 
New “Engl American, B. Winchester, Mind. 
~~ England: The Hill Town Problem, E. A. Wright, 
Eng. 
me. Rasiend, Rock Formations of: ‘* Sermons in Stones,” 
C. H. Crandall, NEng. 
New Hampshire, Summer Flowers of, F. French, O. 
New York, John Fiske and the Colonial History of, Mrs. 
Schuyler van Rensselaer, NAR. 
New York: The City and Its Life, C. Annet, RPar, Aug. 1. 
i” = City Apartment Houses, C. H. Israels, Arch., 
uly. 
New York City, Rural, J. L. Williams, Scrib. 
New York City, Midsummer in, Mrs. Schuyler Van Rens- 
selaer, Cent. 
Ney, Marshal, The Execution a R. Biomass hassett, NatR. 
Niagara, The Chaining of, O. E. ‘Dunlap, W 2 
Niagara Falls, D. A. V Tilley, Home. 
Nietzsche, Frederick, and 2 Taine, Correspondence, 
Elisabeth Férster-Nietzsche, Deut. 
Nileland, Negro, and Uganda, QR. 
Nile Reservoirs, J. Ward, CasM. 
Nineteenth Century, Great Movements of the—II., F. Par- 
_ Sons, Arena, 
———— Century, Physical Science in the, B. O. Flower, 
rena. 
Nineteenth Century, Time Spirit of the, Edin. 
North Americans of Yesterday, Edin. 
North Pole, The Quest of the, H. C. Walsh, Mun. 
Northwest, First White Baby Born in, W.S. Harwood, LHJ. 
Oberammergau, Passion Play at, and ‘the Exposition of 1900, 
J.S. Stuart Glennie, OC. 
Oil Fields, Texas, A. Clark, NatM, July. 
Oklahoma, Kiowa and Comanche Indien Reservation in, 
Opening of, W. R. Draper, Home. 
Old ‘Testament, The Poetry of, G. D. Sparks, SR, July 
ne onology, Recent Investigations i in, ire .— 
ib, July. 
Oriental Commerce, Relation of Banking to, P. C. Kauff- 
man, BankNY. 
Otter, A Day with the, T. W. Sheppard, Bad. 
Oxford, Medieval Life in, J. B. Milburn, Dub. 
Panama, Old and New, A ‘Glimpse of, M. McMahon, Cath. 
Pan-American Exposition: 
A Camera-Girl on the Midway, Millicent Olmstead, Mod. 
Color the Esthetic Feature of the Exposition, H. Schearer, 
NatM, July. 
Exposition, The, asa Work of Art, C. H. Caffin, WW. 
Fine Arts Exhibition at the, E. H. Brush, Al. 
Indian Village of Baum, H. C. Brown, NatGM, July. 
Pan-American Exposition, W.H. Page, WW. 
Personal Impressions of, J. M. Chane qatM, July. 
Play Side of the Fair, Mary B. Har tt, ww 
Sculpture at the, W. H. Holmes, BP 
Short Stories of Interesting Exhibits, A. Goodrich, WW. 
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Social Side-Lights at, E. H. Brush, NatM, July. 
United States Government Exhibit at the, F. W. Clarke, 
Forum. 
Paradoxes of Life, E. A. Pennock, Mind. 
Paris Commune, Thirty Years After, W. Trant, Cent. 
Paris Exposition of 1900 and the Passion Play, J. 8. Stuart 
Glennie, OC. 
Parsons, Frank: An Economist with Twentieth Century 
Ideals, B. O. Flower, Arena. 
Parties, Political: Failure of the Two-Party System, A. 
Watkins, Forum. 
“ Pasteur Institute” in Ireland, J. Murphy, Cath. 
Pension System, Defects in the, F. E. Leupp, Forum. 
Perdiguier, Agricol, E. Museux, RSoc, July. 
roe Human, in the Light of Evolution, A. Forel, 
IntM. 
Philippines, American Government in the, 1901, P. Bigelow, 
Deut, July. 
Philippines, Governor Taft and Our Policy in the, R. Pat- 
terson, AMRR. 
Philippines: Peopling of the—II., R. Virchow, Pops. 
Philippines, The Katipunan of the, L. W. V. Kennon, NAR. 
Phillips, Stephen, E. A. Savage, West. 
Pigeon-Post at Sea and in War, A. de Jassaud, WWM. 
Photography : 
Camera, Secrets Revealed by the, PhoT. 
Dress and Drapery in Photography, J. Bartlett. WPM. 
Fishes, Living, Photographing, R. W. Shufeldt, O. 
Flashlight Powders, R. Hitchcock, PhoT. 
Flowers, The Photography of, R. W. Shufeldt, PhoT. 
Johnson, Clifton, and His Pictures fof New England Life, 
Mary B. Hartt, NEng. 
ies the Negative and Print, E. W. Newcomb, 
101. 
Photographs That Show Motion, R. L. McCardell, Ev. 
Photography, American Professional, A. Locket, WPM. 
Photography as a Fine Art—V., C. H. Caffin, Ev. 
i Macatee Lightless, L. P. Gratacap and W. Orchard, 
10T. 
Plates vs. Films, H. Wenzel, Jr., PhoT. 
Shutters, Speed and Efficiency of, G. A. Gassman, PhoT. 
Studio, a Model, PhoT. 
Troth, Henry, Artistic Photography of, L. A. Lamb, BP. 
Venus, Photographing by the Light of, W. R. Brooks, Cent. 
eo Science in the Nineteenth Century, B. O. Flower, 
Arena, 
Poets, Dialect, of Milan, G. V. Venosta, RasN, July 16. 
Political Parties: Failure of the Two-Party System, A. Wat- 
kins, Forum. 
Polo, English, of To-day, T. F. Dale, O. 
Portland, England, May Byron, Corn. 
Postal Cable Development, Sir 8S. Fleming, RRM. 
Powers, James T., Comedian, R. Duffy, Ains. 
ar % Private and Special—l.,in England, F. F. Sherman, 
Printing, Private, in England, F. F. Sherman, BB. 
Prints, The Usefulness of, F. Weitenkampf, BB. 
Provincialism, The New, A. R. Kimball, Atlant. 
Railway Combinations, Recent, H. T. Newcomb, AMRR. 
Rand, A Plea for Reopening the, P. J. MacDonnell, NatR. 
Reciprocity or the Alternative, B. Adams, Atlant. 
Reid, Lucy Ann, ** Real Daughter’ of Revolution, Eliza M. 
Gill, AMonM. 
ero Anthropology and the Evolution of, W. W. Peyton, 
ontem, 
Religious History, Work of Races in, H. C. Corrance, Cath. 
Religious Orders, Wealth of, Nou, July 1. 
Renaissance, Sculptors of the, Nou, July 15. 
Revolution, ** Real Daughters” of ; Lucy Ann Reid, Eliza M. 
_, Gill, AMonM. 
Riis, Jacob A., Autobiography of—XI., Out. 
Riot Law, J. Taylor, Jr., GBag. 
Road-Building, American, G. E. Walsh, Gunt. 
Rome, The Intolerable Situation in, H. M. Vaughan, West. 
Roscommon: His Life and Works, F. Hood, SR, July. 
Rosebery, Lord, His Opportunity, NatR. : 
Rosebery, Lord, The Foreign Policy of, Contem. 
Rothenburg ; a Medieval City, Mrs. James Douglas, AJ. 
Rothschild, House of, BankN Y. 
Royal Cambrian Academy, The Home of the, E. W. Hasle- 
hurst, MA. 
Russia, America’s Agricultural Regeneration of, A. H. Ford, 
sent, 
St. Andreasberg, Germany, Ida S. Hoxie, LHJ. 
St. James’s Park, A. Dobson, NatR. 
Sanitary Science in the 19th Century, G. M. Kober, San. 
Scandinavians in America, S. Sondersen, Krin, June 30. 
School and College, Limitations of Elective Work in, B. J. 
Ramage, SR, July. 
School, Summer, and the Religious Worker, Bib, July. 
School, Rural, Half-century Ago, G. W. Crocker, NEng. 
Schools, Public, Economics in, G. Gunton, Gunt. 
= lence and Philosophy, R. M. Wenley, Pops. 
Science, Western, from an Eastern Standpoint, West. 
‘ea, Life in the, C. M. Blackford, Jr., NAR. 
Shakespeare, New Light on, A. P. Sinnett, NatR. 
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Sherman, Gen. W. T., in Georgia, 1864, T. M. Maguire, NatR 
ed = and Barabas: A Character Study, I. Davidson, SP 
July. 
Sienkiewicz, A Visit to, L. E. Van Norman, Out. 
Sinding, Stephan, Danish Sculptor, W. R. Prior, NA. 
Slinger’s Fontein, Operations About, F. W. Stubbs, USM. 
Soap, History of, J. be Piog, EM, July. 
Social Assimilation—II., Sarah E. Simons, AJS, July. 
Social Work of the Locomotive, U. Guerin, RefS. July 16. 
eT and the Struggles of To-morrow, J. Piou, RefS, 
uly 1. 
Socialistic Morality, A. Fouillée, RDM, July 15. 
Solar Motors, Practicability of, R. H. Thurston, CasM. 
Solar Problems, F. Ballard, YM. 
Sonnet and Sonneteer: A Study, Grace A. Pierce, Chaut. 
South America: Strait of Magellan and the Republic of 
Chili—II., F. Macler, BU. 
South, Education in, E. A. Alderman, Out, 
South, Industrial Potentialities of the, I. H. Edmonds, 
BankNY. 
Spain and Morocco, A. G. Spilsbury, Fort. 
Spanish Treaty Claims Commission, J. I. Rodriguez, Forum. 
Speculation, The Uses of, C. A. Conant, Forum. 
Spiders, Weaving, N. H. Moore, Chaut. 
Stage: 
Actor, The: Is He Illiterate? S. Robson, Forum. 
Actress, On the Making of an, Viola Allen, Cos. 
Actress in Management. Leily Bingen, Cass. 
Make-up, The Art of, Edith Davids, Cos. 
oes. American, Historic Englishmen on, Louise C. Hale, 
cman. 
“Star-Spangled Banner,’: Our National Anthem. E. Law- 
rence, NatM, July. 
Stars, Temporary, Edin. 
Statistical Blunders, H. Gannett, Forum. 
Steam-Plant Operation, Capacity Tests in, G. K. Hooper, 


cng. 
Steel and Iron Production, American Primacy in, J. F. 
Crowell, IntM. 
Steel Strike, A Candid View of the, Gunt. 
Steel Trust, An Analysis of, R. T. Ely. 
Steel Trust, H. W. Macrosty and S. G. Hobson, Contem, 
Stock Exchange, New York, P. C. Stuart, Arch, July. 
Suez Canal, C. Roux, RPP, July 10. 
Summer Homes in New England: Nine Acres of Eden, W. 
E. Barton, NEng. 
Supreme Court and the Dependencies, G. 8S. Boutwell, NAR. 
Supreme Court: The Insular Cases, G. F. Edmonds, NAR. 
Supreme Court and Subordinate Territory, A. B. Hart, Mod. 
Supreme Court of United States, J. Macdonnell, NineC, 
Swimming, Art of, LeisH. 
Sword, Art and Science of the, T. A. Cook, Bad. 
Tacitus, History According to, G. Boissier, RDM, July 15. 
Taft, Governor William H., and Our Philippine Policy, R. 
Patterson, AMRR. 
Taine, Hippolyte, and Frederick Nietzsche, Correspondence, 
Elizabeth Férster-Nietzsche, Deut. 
Taormina: A Suburb of the Sun, W. Sharp, AJ. 
Teachers, Registration of, T. F. Willis, Dub. 
Tehuantepec, Isthmus Railway of, Mrs. A. Tweedie, Fort. 
Texas Oil Fields, A. Clark, NatM, July. 
Thayer, Alexander W., Biographer of Beethoven, Amy M. M. 
Graham, Mus, July. 
Thomas, Theodore, A Sketch, Mus. July. 
Timber Lands, Cut-Over, M. Mannering, NatM, July. 
Tolstoy: A Study, Edin. 
Torpedo, The Apotheosis of the, F. T. Jane, Fort. 
Torpedo Boats, The Machinery of, W. M. McFarland, CasM. 
HY — American: Reciprocity or the Alternative, B. Adams, 
Atlant. x 
Trade-Unionism and British Industries, B. Taylor, NAR. 
Trafalgar, The Attack at, L. G. C. Laughton, USM. 
Train-Despatcher, Work of the, C. De L. Hine, Cent. 
Transportation Franchises, F'.S. Monnett, Arena. 
Transvaal: see also Great Britain. 
Boer War, the Great, A. C. Doyle, WWM. 
British Subjugation of: Pacification by Arson, Forum. 
John Bull and His War through Foreign Spectacles, RRL. 
Slinger’s Fc1.tein, Operations About, F. W. Stubbs, USM. 
South Africa, Edin. 
South Africa and Imperialism, P. Struthers, West. 
South African War, Captain Gilbert, Nou, July 1, July 15. 
Travel, Some Curious Modes of, D. L. Pierson, WWM. 
Troth, Henry, Artistic Photography of, L. A. Lamb, BP. 
Trout Streams of Newfoundland, A. P. Silver, Bad. 
Trout, Sea, Fishing in Nova Scotia, R. A. Tremain, O. 
Tuberculosis, QR. 
Turks, Early History of, G. Washburn, Contem. 
Tyler, Moses Coit, W. P. Trent, Forum, 
United States: 
Pension System, Defects in the, F. E. Leupp, Forum. 
oe Policy, Governor Taft and Our, R. Patterson, 
AMRR. 
—— Treaty Claims Commission, J. I. Rodriguez, 
orum. 
Supreme Court, J. Macdonnell, NineC. 
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me N ii Court and the Dependencies, G. S. Boutwell, 
A 


Supreme Court: The Insular Cases, G. F. Edmunds, NAR. 
‘-upreme Court, The, and Subordinate Territory, A. B. 


Hart, Mod. 
Colonies and Nation—VIII., W. Wilson, 


United States: 
arp. 

Universities, American, Expansion ~% E. D. Warfield, Mun. 

Universities, State, A. S. Draper, Ou 

Van Cleve, Mrs. H. P.: First White Baby Born in the North- 

west, W.S. Harw ood, LHJ. 

Vatican, The Surrender of the, RPL, July 15. 

Venice, H. Aubert, BU. 

Venice Gardens, L. Bac a Cent. 

Venice and Her Clergy, P. Molmenti, NA, July 

Victoria, Queen, English Opinion on, Sir R. Ceo Deut, 


u 
Wage g;, ystem, Women and the, Mrs. W. L. Bonney, Arena, 
War: Will Progress in Modern Weapons Do Away with 


THE AMERICAN MONTHLY REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Wessex, A Pilgrimage to, C. Holland, Crit. 
Wheat = a Codperative Organization of, A. Souchon, 


RPP, J y 10. 
Wilcox, Elin "Wheeler, a! Autobiography, Cos. 
Woman and Divorce, M. Thibault, RefS, July 16. 
Women, Athletics for, Anne O’ Hagan, Mun. 
Women and the Wage System, Mrs. W. L. Bonney, Arena. 
Women as Citizens, E. ) eredith, Ains. 
Women as Home Workers, Lady K ig gh ~ eas 
Women Musicians, American Burr, 
bade; ot Colleges, Women Poona of, Yane A. Stewart, 
haut. 
Woodcock, The, and the Snipe, Marquess of Granby, Bad. 
Word- Coinage by Living American Authors, L. Mead, Chaut. 
— American, The ‘** Golden Age” ‘of, W. J. Ghent, 
orum 
Yacht-Designing, Influence of the America’s Cup on, W. J. 
Henderson, O. 
Yachting, papense of, L. Perry, wrt. 


Wars? Deut, July. 


Warfare, Gue srrilla or Pon tt Lie B = Guire, USM. 
W ashington, Booker T., 
Washington, D. C.: 


ity, 


Wasley, Frank: His Charcoal ee ae F. Emanuel, Art. 
Wellington in the Peninsula, 


. B: F. Mac farland, Ev. 


ie Howells, NAR. 
A Ww vie Governed American Municipal- 


W. Hz. Fitchett, RRM. 


Yeats, w 





Abbreviations of Magazine Titles used in the Index. 


Yachting, Inland, W. P. Stephens, O 
Yachtsmen, Sea Cooker 
Yahweh, Day of, J. M. 

Yale University, Bicentenary of, A. 
Yeatman, James E., 


for, A. J. Kenealy, O. 
. Smith, AJT, July. 


R. Kimball, Out. 
RR. 


A Great Citizen, AMR 
B., W.N. ‘Guthrie, SR, July. 
Zine Mining in the United States, D. ya Willey, CasM. 


{All the articles in the leading reviews are indexed, but only the more important articles in the other magazines. ] 


Ains. 
ACQR. 
AHR. 
AJS. 
AJT. 
ALR. 


Ainslee’s Magazine, N. Y. 

American Catholic Quarterly 
Review, Phila. 

American Historical Review, 
N.Y 


aN. . 

American Journal of Soci- 
ology, Chicago. 

American Journal of The- 
ology, Chicago. 

American Law Review, St. 


AMonM. panna Monthly Magazine, 


AMRR. 


ANat. 
AngA. 


Annals. 


Washington, D. ¢ 
American Monthly Review of 
eviews, N. Y. 
American Naturalist, Boston. 
Anglo - American Magazine, 


Annals of the American Acad- 
emy of Pol. and Soc. Science, 
Phila. 

Anthony's P Photographic Bul- 


Architec tural Rec ord, N. Y. 
Arena, N. Y. 

Art Amateur, N. Y. 

Art and Decoration, N. Y. 
Art Interchange, N. Y. 

Art Journal, London. 
Artist, London. 


. Atlantic mag one A Boston. 


Bank L. 


Badminton, London, 
Bankers’ Magazine, London. 


BankNYBankers’ Magazine, N. Y. 


.Contemporary Review, 


Biblical World, C hie ago. 

Bibliotheca Sac ra, Oberlin, O. 

Bibliotheque Universelle, Lau- 
sanne. 

Blackwood’s Magazine, Edin- 
burgh. 

Book Buyer, N. Y. 


. Bookman, N. Y. 


Brush and Pencil, Chicago. 
Canadian Magazine, Toronto. 
Cassell’s Magazine, London. 
Cassier’s Magazine, N. Y 
Catholic World, N. Y. 
Century Magazine, N. Y. 
Chambers’s Journal, Edin- 
burgh. 
Chantenqesn, Cleveland, O. 
Conservative Review, Wash- 
ington 
Lon- 


don. 
Cornhill, London. 
Cosmopolitan, NG i. 

Critic, 

Deutsche Revue, Stuttgart. 
Dial, Chicago. 

Dublin Review, Dublin. 
Edinburgh Review, London, 
Education, Boston, 





Home. 
Hom. 
HumN. 
Int. 
IJE. 


IntM. 
os. 
oNSI. 


JPEcon. 
JunM. 
Kind. 
KindR. 
Krin. 
LHJ. 


pent. 
4ipp. 
LQ. 
Long. 
Luth. 


McCl. 
Mac. 


Educational Review, N. Y. 

Engineering Magazine, FA 2 @ 

Espafia Moderna, Madrid. 

Everybody’s Magazine, N. Y. 

Fortnightly Review, London 

Forum, N. Y. 

Frank Leslie? s Monthly, N. Y. 

a s Magazine, Lon- 
don. 

Green Pog, Boston. 

Gunton’s Magazine, N. Y. 

Harper’s Magazine, N.Y. 

Hartford Seminary Record, 
Hartford, Conn. 

Home Magazine, N.Y. 

Homiletic Review, N. Y. 

Humanité Nouvelle, Paris. 

International, Chicago. 

International Journal of 
Ethics, Phila. 

International Monthly, Bur- 
lington, a 

International Studio, N. Y. 

Irrigation Age, Chicago. 

Journal of the Military Serv- 
ice Institution, Governor’s 
Island,.N. Y. Hi. 

Journal of Political Economy, 
Chicago. 

Junior Munsey, N. Y. 

— Magazine, Chi- 


P(r Review, Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Kringsjaa, Christiania. 

Ladies’ Home Journal, Phila. 

Leisure Hour, London. 

Lippincott’s Magazine, Phila. 

London Quarterly Review, 
London. 

Longman’s Magazine, London. 

Lutheran Quarterly, Gettys- 
burg, P. ae 

MeClur e’s Magazine, N. Y. 

Macmillan’s Magazine, Lon- 
don. 

Magazine of Art, London. 

Methodist Review, Nashville. 


. Methodist Review, N. Y. 


Mind, N. Y. 
Missionary Herald, Boston. 
Missionary Review, N. Y. 
Modern Culture, Cleveland, oO. 
Monist, Chicago. 
Monthly Review, N. Y. 
Municipal Affairs, N. Y. 
Munsey’s Magazine, N. Y. 
Music, Chicago. 
. National Geographic Maga- 
zine, Washington, D. C. 
National Magazine, Boston. 
National Review, London. 
New-Church Review, Boston. 





NEng. ag England Magazine, Bos- 


on 
anal. Nineteenth Century, London. 


AR. 


Nou. 
NA. 
Oc, 
oO. 
Out. 
Over. 


PMM. 


Pear. 
Phil. 


PhoT. 


Bi. 
PSQ. 


PopA. 
Pops. 


PRR. 
PQ. 


North American Review, N.Y. 
Nouvelle Revue, Paris. 
Nuova Antologia, Rome. 
Open Court, Chicago. 
Outing, <n Y. 

Outlook, N. Y. 

Overland “Monthly, San Fran- 


Pall. Mall Magazine, London. 

Pearson’s Magazine, 

Philosophical Review, N.Y. 

Photographic Times, N. Y. 

Poet-Lore, Boston. 

Political ‘Science Quarterly, 
Boston. 

Popular Astronomy, North- 
field, Minn. 

Popular Science Monthly,N.Y. 

Presbyterian and Reformed 
Review, Phila. 

Presbyterian Quarterly, Char- 
lotte, N.C. 


QJEcon. Quarter ly Journal of Econom- 


QR. 
RasN. 
Refs. 
RRL. 


RRM. 
RDM. 


RDP. 


RGen. 
RPar. 


RPP. 


RRP. 
RSoc. 


ww. 
Yale. 


ics, Boston. 

Quarterly Review, London. 

Rassegna Nazionale, Florence. 

Réforme Sociale, Paris. 

Review of Reviews, London. 

Review of Reviews, Mel- 
bourne. 

Revue des Deux Mondes, 
Paris. 

Revue du Droit Public, Paris. 

Revue Générale, Brussels. 

Revue de Paris, Paris. 

Revue Politique et Parlemen- 
taire, Paris. 

Revue des Revues, Paris. 

Revue Socialiste, Paris. 

Rivista Politica e Letteraria, 
Rome. 

Rosary, Somerset, Ohio. 

Sanitarian, N. Y. 

Schovl Review, Chicago. 

Scribner’s Magazine, N. Y. 

Sewanee Review, N. Y. 

Strand Magazine, London. 

Temple Bar, London. 

United Service Magazine, 
London. 

Westminster Review, London. 


. Wide World Magazine, Lon- 


don. 

Wilson’s Photographic Maga- 
zine, N. Y. 

World's Work, N. Y. 

Yale Review, New Haven. 


Young Man, London. 
Young Woman, London, 





